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| MAGDALENA BAY AND THE BATTLESHIP FLEET 





Beautiful San Carlos Park 


HE SAN CARLOS PARK SYNDICATE offers to HOMESEEKERS and 
INVESTORS, Resident and Villa Lots, Orchards, Vineyards and Acreage, in 
the MOST BEAUTIFUL TRACT OF LAND on the San Francisco Bay Shore— 
Rolling, Picturesque and Grand—Beautiful Creeks, Trees, Ferns and Flowers. 
Streets are to be GRADED, MACADAMIZED, SEWERED and LIGHTED. 


Climatic Conditions Perfect— Picturesque and Charming Scenery— Excellent 
Transportation. Via Bay Shore Cut-off of the Southern Pacific. 


30 MINUTES’ RIDE FROM SAN FRANCISCO 

















IDEAL LOCATION—Commands view of the Bay. The Home Place for the Business 

Man, the Merchant, the Professional Man, the Banker and the Capitalist. 

EDUCATIONAL CENTER—The Leland Stanford, Jr., University, Reid’s School for Boys, 
Order of the Sacred Heart from Paris, France, for Young Ladies, Hoitt’s Academy for Boys, 
Manzanita Hall Preparatory for Stanford or Eastern Universities, Girls and Boys’ High School 
are all located within easy reach of this Property. 

BUSINESS AND MANUFACTURING SITES—On Deep Water, with Excellent Shipping 
Facilities by Rail and Water controlled by this Syndicate. 


For Further Information, Pamphlets, etc., Call on or Address 


Offices: 393a and 395a Monadnock Building San Francisco, California 
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“The Standard Railroad of America” 


SHORT LINES 
BETWEEN 


8t. Louis and New York......... 1054 miles 
Chicago and New YorkE..... ...... 908 miles 
Cincinnati and New YorkE........ 761 miles 
St. Louis and Pittsburgh......... 614 miles 
Chicago and Pittsburgh .......... 468 miles 


Cincinnati and Pittsburgh........ 311 miles 
Pittsburgh and New YorkE....... 440 miles 
St. Louis and Columbus......... .» 423 miles 
* Chicago and Columbus............. 315 miles 
Cincinnati and Columbu.......... 120 miles 
Chicago and Louisville 306 miles 
Chicago and Cincinnati 300 miles 
St. Louis and Indianapolis...... 242 miles 
Chicago and Indianapolis....... . 195 miles 





Freguent Daily Through Service 


Between the above named Cities 





“LOOK AT THE MAP!” 












nnsylvania 











Short Lines 








FOR PARTICULAR INFORMATION ADDRESS 


Either of the following named Agents 


. BUCK, General Agent, 40 Powell St., - San Francisco, Cal. 
- KOLLOCEK, District Agent, 122 Third St., - Portland, Ore. 
HARBAUGH, Traveling Passenger Agent, - Seattle, Wash. 
. VAN HORN, District Passenger Agent, - Los Angeles, Cal. 
. BAIRD, Traveling Passenger Agent, - San Antonio, Texas. 
. KIMBALL, Assistant General sneesanuied Agent, Chicago, Ill. 
EO. T. HULL, District Agent, - - Denver, Col. 
M. CHESBROUGH, General Passenger aon, - St. Louis, Mo. 
G. W. WEEDON, Assistant General Passenger Agent, Cincinnati, O. 
SAMUEL MOODY, General Passenger Agent, - Pittsburgh, Pa. 
COLIN STUDDS, Eastern Passenger Agent, 

No. 263 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
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SUNSET MAGAZINE—ADVERTISING SECTION 














This Bureau is established for the purpose of furnishing information to prospective 
travelers. | Sunset Magazine by reason of its close relations with railroad and 
steamship companies occupies a very favorable position, enabling it to obtain at 
first hand accurate data. 

We plan to make this the most complete bureau of its kind in the country. We 
will furnish information about any part of the world, telling you how to get there, what 
the cost will be, what the hotel accommodations and rates are, and will send 
you descriptive books, maps and folders—in facl,: all the information our great 
facilities enable us to give. 

No advertisement will be permitted herein the reliability of which has not first 
been determined. We will be glad to furnish full information about any advertisement 
appearing in this department. 


NORTHWESTERN DEPARTMENT HOME OFFICE SOUTHWESTERN DEPARTMENT 
WELLS FARGO BUILDING ‘ FLOOD BUILDING 600 SPRING STREET 
PORTLAND, OREGON SAN FRANCISCO Los ANGELES 








— 


Summer and Winter, Seaside and Mountain Resort. 
Climate unexcelled. Near famous Big Trees. Finest 
bathing on Coast. Casino and natatorium cost $750,000. 
Ideal homes. Roses bloom all year. Investments for cap- 
italists, fruit growers and farmers. ‘‘Natural Sanitarium’’ 
for health seekers. On Bay of Monterey. eighty miles 
south of San Francisco. Write Board of Trade for further 
particulars and Booklet ‘‘A.’’ 
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HOTEL DEL CORONADO 


UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT 


pad 1 “ ee a ie 2 Nina Sat: a nati ti 

Enjoy California’s best Climate at the largest all-year Seaside Resort Hotel in the World. 
All outside rooms. Guests will appreciate the new and important changes. Every modern convenience provided, 
including Long Distance Telephone in Rooms. Chef of National Reputation. Choicest and widest Cuisine of any 
Hotel in the West. Interior Court a rare Tropical garden. Fine Winter Fishing, Quail and Duck Shooting as well as 
Trap Shooting. Improved Golf Course and unexcelled Cement Tennis Courts. Two full-size Polo Fields, One-mile 
Race Track, Largest and best Stabling Accommodations for Polo Ponies inthe West. Archery and Golf Instructors 
in attendance. For further information address MORGAN ROSS, Manager 


. F. NOR ss, A 
heh oy a oy CoRONADO BEACH, CALIFORNIA 











THE LEADING TOURIST HOTEL OF THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 





AMERICAN=EUROPEAN 


Hotel Lincoln a oN 








Blackwell Hotel Company Fourth @ Madison Seattle, Washington 











American Dining Room, 
seating 250. Ladies’ cafe. 
Gentlemen’s cafe. Dutch 
room, banquet room, tea 
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HOTEL RAFAEL 


SAN RAFAEL, CALIFORNIA | 
JPEN ALL THE YEAR 





Headquarters for Motor League— Commodious Garage | 








Located in beautiful Marin County, at the foot of Mt. Tamalpais, one of the many 
points of interest and beauty within easy reach of Hotel Rafael. All rooms are 
outside rooms with long distance telephone in each — Lighted by Electricity 
throughout —Ideal Climate — Beautiful grounds of Twenty-two acres— Golf, 
Tennis, Hunting, Fishing, Yachting, Riding and Driving — All Indoor Sports and 
Amusements — Children’s Playgrounds equipped with Juvenile Appliances. 


ONLY FIFTY MINUTES 
FROM SAN FRANCISCO 


THIRTY MINUTE TRAIN SERVICE 


American and European Plan Moderate Prices 


Write for Information and beautifully illustrated Booklet, to 
FRANK N. ORPIN, Proprietor 
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THE HOTEL AT BYRON 

Write manager at Byron Hot Springs Hotel or inquire of any 
S. P. Agent or Peck-Judah Co., 789 Market St., San Francisco, or 
553 South Spring St., Los Angeles. 





YRON 
WATER 


RHEUMATISM 











RICHARDSON MINERAL SPRINGS 


Open the entire year. Steam and 
Mineral baths every day. In the foot- 
hills of the Sierras, ten miles from Chico. 
Cures rheumatism, malaria, all stomach, 
liver, kidney, and skin diseases, and 
nervous troubles. Montgomery water 
unexcelled for kidney trouble. Stage 
daily except Sundays. Long distance 
telephone. Rates reasonable. Address, 


J. H. RICHARDSON 














CHICO CALIFORNIA 





TUCSON, ARIZONA 
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WHITWELL HOSPITAL AND SANITARIUM AND TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
The best equipped hospital in the southwest for medical and surgical 
cases. The dry air and perpetual sunshine of this region are world famous, 
renowned for nervous and rheumatic conditions and all throat affections. 
HOBART P. SHATTUCK, M. D., Superintendent. 





LAKESIDE INN 


One hour from San Diego by the Cuya- 
maca Railroad or by automobile over 
beautiful drive. 

Lakeside has more natural attractions 
than any resort in the West. Its famous 
mineral waters have curative properties for 
those who are ill, and a tonic for those who 
are well. 

It has the finest quail shooting in Califor- 
nia; splendid duch shooting on a_ private 
lake, with free use of boats for guests, on 
Mondays, Wednesdays and Saturdays of 
each week in shooting season. The lake is 
encircled by a two-mile auto track, the only 
one of its kind in the United States. 

The climate of Lakeside is almost per- 
fect; far enough from the sea coast to escape 
the ocean’s dampness—near enough to 
get the influence of the westerly breezes. 
Added to these attractions are golf, tennis, 
riding and driving. 

The hotel is picturesquely situated, sur- 
rounded by flowers and green fields; the 
service is excellent and the cuisine beyond 
criticism. 

If you would know more write for free 
illustrated booklet to 


LAKESIDE INN, Lakeside, San Diego County, California 
H. F. NORCROSS, Agent, 334 S. Spring St., Los Angeles, California 











THE NEW ROSSLYN 


r. © 





443 S. Main St., Los ANGELES, CAL. 
European plan 75c. to $2, American plan $1.50 to $3 
E. H. HESS, Manager 





HART BROS. 


PROPRIETORS 


ANNOUNCE THE OPENING OF 





Free Bus Meets all Trains 


LOS ANGELES, 


THE NATICK HOUSE 





1ST AND Main Sts., Los ANGELES, CAL. 
American plan $1.25 to $2.50, European plan 50c. to $2 
WM. A. KAMPS, Manager 





CALIFORNIA 
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ST. HELENA 
SANITARIUM 


Next to the Battle Creek Sanitarium, the 
largest and best equipped institution of its 
kind in the world. Offers advantages 
of climate and surroundings for health- 
seekers, combined with conveniences of a 
modern hotel, physicians of long experi- 
ence, trained nurses and careful attend- 
ants. Located 65 miles from San Francisco 
onan eminence overlooking the beautiful 
Napa Valley. For information address 

















ST. HELENA SANITARIUM 
SANITARIUM, NAPA CO., CALIFORNIA 
OR 


INFORMATION BUREAU S. P. CO. 
FLOOD BUILDING SAN FRANCISCO 




















PORTION OF FRONT OF MAIN BUILDING 








LONG BEACH SANITARIUM catrcrnis 


Another Sanitarium just established on the Battle Creek plan, and one of the finest and best equipped west of Battle Creek. New and strictly modern 
building of fifty rooms, elegantly furnished throughout Fine treatment rooms just completed, separate up-to-date maternity ward. Delightful climate, 
magnificent beach where bathers may be seen every day in the year. The place to spend a pleasant winter. Visitors welcome. Reasonable Rates. 


For further information address W. RAY SIMPSON, Manager, Long Beach California 




















osc 


POPE eaten 


THIS IS THE NEW BATH-HOUSE AT 


PASO ROBLES HOT SPRINGS 


_ Its Palatial Furnishings and Fittings remind one of the glories of Ancient Rome. Its superb 
equipment is unrivaled by anything in this country. _Hydropathic Treatment for all Ills. Mud Baths, 
Swimming Baths, Turkish Baths. NATURE HERE GIVES HER POWER OF HEALING, 
Open all the year. For terms, address 


W. A. JUNKER ESTATE, Manager Hotel El Paso de Robles, Paso Robles, California 
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Hotel Lankershim 


Corner of Seventh and Broadway 
Los Angeles, California 





HOTEL POTTE 


SANTA BARBARA 


Exceptional Advantages to the CALIFORNIA 
Tourist and Traveler 
350 rooms, 160 private baths; Every room an outside one. Location 
unsurpassed. Large, airy sample rooms. 
EUROPEAN PLAN 


Restaurant a la Carte. Cuisine unexcelled, Excellent Orchestra 
Spacious and Beautiful Lobby 


COOPER & DAVIS, Lessees THE MILLION DOLLAR STRUCTURE WHICH NEVER GLOSES 


Write for Illustrated Booklet. 

















HOTEL WOODWARD 


FIREPROOF FAMILY 
HOTEL 











American or European. 
Convenient to Theaters 
and Shopping District. 

Tite for rates, reser- 
vations and booklet 





HOTEL WOODWARD 


421 West Eighth Street 
Los Angeles, California 


Guy K. Woodward-D.O"Donnell 





HOTEL WESTMOORE 


No. 1000 West Seventh. New management. A modern 
family and tourist hotel. Four blocks from the Postoffice, 
yet in the residence district. Write for particulars. 


C. J. CORWIN, MANAGER, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 2 


Two hunted cutie rooms Ftv | Saint Joseph Sanitarium 
Hotel St. James and Old People’s Home 


Van Ness Ave. and Fulton St., San Francisco Competent trained nurses, home comforts and modern conveniences. 
McAllister or Hayes Street car; get off at Van Ness. Ideal location, perfect climate. Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy. 


Sample rooms for commercial men. Reservations by wire. | SAN DIFGO 
Phone Market 3001. Descriptive matter free. CALIFORNIA 


a LOM Me VD) yO pa mes—w'\) (e] 3 oy 


FINEST COMMERCIAL HOUSE IN THE CITY. LARGEST AND BEST SAMPLE ROOMS 
MOST CONVENIENTLY LOCATED. EUROPEAN PLAN. FIRST-CLASS CAFE IN CONNECTION 
FOR RATES AND INFORMATION, ADDRESS 


ALDEN & THOMPSON. Props. COR. SPRING AND FIRST STS., LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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Hotel Jefferson 


Turk and Gough Streets 
SAN FRANCISCO 


New hotel facing Jefferson Square; two blocks from 
Van Ness Avenue, the present shopping district. Every 
modern convenience; 350 rooms, single or en suite; 150 
private baths; American plan, $3.50 to $10; European 
plan, $1.50 to $6. Omnibus meets all trains and steamers. 


Geary Street, Above Powell 
SAN FRANCISCO 


European plan, $1.50 a day and up. 250 rooms; 200 
private baths. Building completed and hotel opened 
November 1, 1907. Every modern convenience; hand- 
somely and luxuriously furnished; omnibus meets all 
trains and steamers. 


Hotel Stewart and Hotel Jefferson 


OWNED AND MANAGED BY THE 


STEWART - BARKER CO. 


























The Pacific Grand 


EUROPEAN PLAN - UNEXCELLED CAFE 
A first-class Commercial Hotel 


One hundred and fifty rooms, with bath, 
steam-heat, electric lights and telephone in each. 
Beautifully furnished. Best of service. Only 
150 feet from the Southern Pacific general offices. 

Rates, $1.00 per day and up. 

Open on or about July 1, 1907. 


CLUTE & CLARK, Managers 
Ellis Street, Near Powell San Francisco 





























ROYAL HOUSE a 
EUROPEAN PLAN—CAFE IN CONNECTION HOTE L ROBINS 


Cor. 4th and Howard Sts., San Francisco, Cal. Post Street, near Jones 


Reinforced concrete, fire-proof. Steam heat. Same rates as before the fire: 
75c, $1.00, $1.50 per day; with bath, $2.00 perday. Weekly rates. SAN FRANCISCO 


ecounad Geant OT Se LE. SE AE HE OS SO Best Accommodations. Best Rates in the City. 
European Plan, per day $1 up 
With Private Bath $1.50 up 


GRAND CENTRAL HOTEL || it. Moftinished as Annex to Pala e Hotel, strictly frst 























H class. Steam heat, hot water and phone in every room. 
Intersection Market, Polk and Fell Sts. From Ferry, Sutter Street Care: from 3rd Street Depot, 
Phone Market 2701 SAN FRANCISCO 3rd Street cars transfer to Sutter. 
Frank Burnet, Mér., Formerly of the Grand Hotel M. JOHNSON, Proprietor 
European plan. All sunny outside rooms, steam heated Private telephones, Formerly of Johnson’s Restaurant. Telephone Franklin 2670. 
Electric lights. Cars pass the hotel continuously. 
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Mt. Tamalpais 


- OVER.. 


“The Crookedest Railroad in the World” 








is a trip no visitor to San Francisco can overlook 
and one that no native Californian interested 
in scenic effects, or the geography of this part 
of the country should fail to take. 


The Trip to Mt. Tamalpais Consists of 


a boat ride along the wharves and shipping of San Francisco; a sail across the 
Golden Gate, the entrance to the Golden West; an electric car ride, third rail 
system, along the shore of the bay; a railroad ride through the big redwood 
trees of Mill Valley; the mountain railway trip, not a cog road and no steep 
inclines; an unsurpassed panorama of mountains, valleys and ocean. You see 
it all from Mt. Tamalpais and want to go again. 





For full information inquire at any railroad passenger office or 


Peck-Judah Co. Ticket Office § Mt. Tamalpais Railway Co. 
553 South Spring Street, Los Angeles Sausalito Ferry Mill Valley, Marin County 
789 Market Street, San Francisco San Francisco : California 














“TWELVE STORIES OF SOLID COMFORT” 


Savoy Hotel 


Second Ave., near Union St. 








Building fireproof, concrete, steel 
and marble, in the most fashionable 
shopping district. Special large sam- 
ple rooms for display, English grill; 
210 rooms, 135 baths; barber shop; 
library. Most refined, modern hostelry 
in Seattle. Buses meet all trains and 
boats. 








RATES $1.00 UP 


HoTEL INGRAHAM | FIOTEL HAYWARD 


H. C. FRYMAN, Proprietor 


























1045 INGRAHAM ST., LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Take Seventh street car to Bixel. | 


Los Angeles’ Newest 
and absolutely 
FIREPROOF HoTEL 


One of the newest and best constructed family and 
tourist hotels in the city. Its high location and sur- | 
roundings makeit delichtfully cool and free from the | 
dust and noise of the thoroughfare. Within walking 
distance of the shopping and theatresdistrict. Ap- 
pointments substantial and refined. Table and 
service the best. Rates $2.50 a day and up, with 
bath $3.50 a day and up. American plan. Write 


cite BERNARD BEYER. | Comes Spring and Sixth Streets 
| LOS ANGELES CALIFORNIA 
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FOR TRAVEL COMFORT 
TRAVEL BY “ LHE KATY” 


Through personally conducted tourist 


sleepers San Francisco and Los Angeles KANSAS CITY @ a SAINT 
TS LOUIS 


to Fort Worth, Dallas, St. Louis and 
intermediate points, also through stan- 





@ SAN PARSONS @ 
£7 YX FRANCISCO 
FORT 
© WORTH Pd 
, LOS 
ANGELES ‘@, O 
j EL PASO DALLAS 


dard sleepers connecting ow 

at San Antonio for Okla- ANTONIO 

homa, Shreveport, Memphis, Kansas City and St. 

Louis. For information inquire at any office of 
the Southern Pacific Company. 








im S. ST. GEORGE JOS. MCILROY 
eid General Passenger Agent -or- Pacific Coast Passenger Agent 
- 4 618 WAINRIGHT BUILDING ROOM16, LOOD BUILDING 
St. Louis, Mo. SAN FRANCIS *O, CALIFORNIA 












TO THE EAS 


No travel in the world is so luxurious as that 
from California to Chicago. Both as to 
scenery and train equipment, no 
route is so attractive. 


The Overland Limited 


Leaves California daily; electric lights in 
every berth; all thelatest books and papers; 
news of the world bulletined twice daily and 
in extras when occasion warrants 


UNION PACIFIC 


For full information about this famous 
train, call on or write 


S. F. BOOTH, G. A. 
42 Powell St., San Francisco, California 
OR 
E.L. LOMAX, G. P. A. 
Omaha, Neb. 
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Radiating 
Center 

for the 
World’s 
Wonder 

of 
Southern 
Nevada’s 
New 

Gold Mining 
Excitement 











TONOPAH & GOLDFIELD 
RAILROAD COMPANY 


NEVADA 


NOTE Manhattan, Goldfield, Columbia, 

Bullfrog, Diamondfield, Kawich, 
Silver Peak, and other new districts that are 
now pouring out their millions of dollars 
are all reached from Tonopah. Standard 
Sleeping Cars into Tonopah. Trains leave 
the line of the Nevada and California Railway 
(Southern Pacific Company) at Mina, Nevada 


JOHN W. BROCK J. F. HEDDEN 
President General Superintendent 


TONOPAH, NEVADA 
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OUR WINTER TRIP 


made comfortable by the 


SUNSET ROUTE 


Through the Sunny South between San Francisco and New Orleans. 
Personally conducted family excursion parties between California and 
New Orleans, Kansas City, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Chicago and 
Washington every week. 

Connections made at New Orleans with New Orleans-New York 
Steamship Company’s steamers for New York. 

Your choice of an all rail or sea voyage. 


For information address any agent of the 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
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GOLDEN STATE 
LIMITED 


SEASON 1907 - 1908 
Opens December 8th 





SANFRANCISCO| oc ryeAg sup 


LOS ANGELES v4 EL PASO 


LUXURIOUS NEW EQUIPMENT 


SOVTHERN PACIFIC 
ROCK —“~ISLAND 
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Arizona &§ New Mexico 


e 
Jas. CorgunHoun, President. h aUWway NorMAN CARMICHAEL, Second Vice-Pres. 


J. G. Hopkins, First Vice-President. A. T. THomson, Secy. and Treas. 











Gro. A. Wacstarr, Superintendent. 


General Offices: Clifton, Arizona 


HE ARIZONA AND NEW MEXICO RAILWAY connects with the Southern 
Pacific Company lines at Lordsburg, New Mexico, and with the El Paso and South- 
western Railway at Hachita, New Mexico. It runs a daily passenger service between 
the points named and Clifton, Arizona, the great copper camp. It spans the Gila and 
San Francisco rivers, and for twenty miles follows the historic canyon of the Gila river. 
It carries the traveler from the arid plains into the heart of the Peloncillo Mountains, 
landing him in the oldest and greatest mining camp in Arizona. The climate of Clifton 
is perfect during eight months in the year; altitude, 3400 feet; population, 5000; 
magnificent mountain scenery, traversed by mountain railroads; hunting, fishing, hot 
springs; ample hotel accommodations. The center of an immense mineral belt that is in 
its infancy in development. Here are great copper smelters and wonderful copper mines. 














NEW, MODERN STEAMSHIPS 


Between 


New York and New Orleans 
The Luxury of Ocean Travel. 


Connecting with 


SUNSET ROUTE 


For the Famous 


Winter Resorts 


Of 
LOUISIANA, TEXAS, 
MEXICO, CALIFORNIA. 


The Ideal Route—Water and Rail. 
Superior Service all the Way. 





L. H. NUTTING, G.P.A , 
‘ dred Golden Hours at Sea. 
349 Broadway, s . Nie Ved Send for copy “A Hundred Golden Hours at Sea 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


STEAMSHIP LINES 
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The Oregon Railroad 
& Navigation Co. 


KNOWN TO FAME AS THE 


GREAT SCENIC COLUMBIA RIVER ROUTE 


IS THE 


Natural Gateway between the 
East and the Pacific Northwest 








It is the SHORT AND DIRECT LINE between 
Portland, Oregon, the leading metropolis and heart of the 
Northwest, and Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City and all 
Eastern centers. Pe a -: eS oe. a ; 








TWO THROUGH TRAINS DAILY 


Connecting Portland with all Eastern points 


Best of equipment and every convenience of travel. 
Nearly three hundred miles along the Magnificent 
Columbia. 


—S lll St TOs HH Oe CCOU6&r a, ee Se eo ae 


For literature, maps and other information, send to 


WM. McMURRAY, General Passenger Agent 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
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HOTe To 


Hotel St. Mark ST: FRANCIS — 


Fred Dodd 
Oakland, Calif. 

A New, Modern eight story, fire-proof hotel 
containing 250 sunny, outside rooms connected 
with bath. Opened Jan, 1, 1908. Equipped 

, with all the lat- 


JAMES WOODS. Manager 





Facing a tropical 
park, which, in the 
civic center. of 
an Francisco,has 
the unusual aspect 
of an old-worl 
rooms for com- square or Spanish 
mercial men. Plaza,this hostelry 


: 

Direct car lines marks the farthest 
> 
e 





est conveniences 
known to mo- 
dern hoteldom. 
Large, light, 
sunny sample 


advance of science 
in hotel service. 
Rates (European 
Plan) 
Rooms - .$ 20° upward 
» with bath 23° upward 
Parlor, bedroom &bath 
from$l1O°° upward 


A’ and hotel auto- 
* mobile bus. to S. 

P. 16th St. and 

Santa Fe depots. 
St. Mark Eafe. Cuisine and service unrivaled. 
Fine Orchestra. Elegant appointments. Rates 
(European plan) from $1.50 and up. 

12th St. at Franklin 
One block from the shopping district. 





SAN FRANCISCO 
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Grandest ae | 


Paraiso Hot most accessi- 
ble of all year 
LS) rin S round resorts. 
p a Only hot soda, 
iron and sul- | 
phur Baths in California. Guaranteed to 
cure rheumatism and all stomach troubles. 
Expert masseurs. $12.00to$16.00 per week. 
Baths free. Take “Cuaster”’ arriving at 
Springs at 1.30 p. m. Waters awarded 
First Prize at St. Louis Exposition. 


—_————— 

















THE SOUTHERN ROUTE 
VIA 
TEXAS AND PACIFIC RAILWAY to the EAST 


Through Standard and Tourist Sleepers 
TO 


ST. LOUIS AND CHICAGO TT 
FORT WORTH AND DALLAS TO MEMPHIS, LOUISVILLE, CINCINNATI, 
Ww. SHOTWHLL, TD, CONNELLY ST.LOUIS AND CHICAGO. 


General Agent, 625 Market St. General Agent, 230 S. Spring St. 


; ‘ | Tickets and other information of agents of its own 
San Francisco, California Los Angeles, California and connecting lines, 


E. P. TURNER, G. P. and T. A., Dallas, Texas A. H. HANSON, P.T. M. S. G. HATCH, G. P. A. 
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ealdsGlleges 


San Francisco, Oakland, Los Angeles, Stockton, San Jose, Fresno, Riverside, 
Long Beach, Ocean Park, Reno, Santa Cruz. 
For information regarding all schools, 
Add P. HEALD, 425 McAllister St., San Francisco. 


BE A RAILROAD on 


Firemen and Brakemen Earn from 
$100 to $185 a month. Graduates of 
this school in great demand. Act- 
ual railway officials teach you by 
mail during your spare time, at 
small cost. Free catalog, etc. 1 


The Wenthe Railway Correspondence School VT tige 


Box &9 ~sastmeee-.. Freeport, Ill. 














ANDERSON ACADEMY—Military. Number limited. 
Boys thoroughly prepared for any college. Situation beau- 
tiful; climate unsurpassed; buildings modern; gymnasium 
new; teachers college men. William Walker Anderson, 
principal, Irvington, California. 





HEALD’S STOCKTON BUSINESS COLLEGE, Stock- 
ton, California. Largest school in the interior. Susiness, 
shorthand, preparatory, teachers, academic, electrical and 
civil engineering. Both sexes. Board and room, $15 per 
month. Write for terms. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC TELEGRAPH SCHOOL 
Trains young men for operators—positions guaranteed and 
tuition refunded. Salaries $75 to $90 month. Address, 
SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, Hibernia Building, San Francisco, or 306 12th Street, Oakland 

IRVING INSTITUTE AND CALIFORNIA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


126 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
, Boarding and Day School for Girls. Music, languages, art and elocution. 
ited 

















COYNE TRADESCHOOL 
Llectricity, Plumbing, Plastering, 
bricklaying. Day EN/ghi. No Books. 


free Catalogue. Scholars /5 ro 50 years old 
ENTERNOW 230 8tHST SAN FRANCISCO 


“HUMBUG MEMORY SCHOOLS EXPOSED” 


of ADDRESS ON OR OF THE 
Tointroduce a series of _— 4 
educational works, the above 

will be sent to all applicants 


JAMES P. DOWNS, 14 Park Place, New York _ 


rou ‘CAN BE AN ARTIST | 


Fascinating Waste—-Saty Leenel 
as an Illustra’ neg, Designee, OS _ 


|. personal Home Instructi 








Book 5 
C 15, Fine Arts Bldg., Battle Creek, Michigan. 


vu STAMMER? 


Why go through life with halting tongue when positively we can cure you? 
Expense is sma ve can send you testimonials from hundreds we have 
cured comple! tely. The younger the easier, but young or old, we can CURE 
all cases. NOCURE, NOPAY. Send your name or that of any friend who 
stammers and we will send further particulars FREE. Write 


PACIFIC SCHOOL FOR STAMMERERS 
CHEHALIS, WASHINGTON 


LOS ANGELES MILITARY ACADEMY, Los Angeles, California—An English 
and Classical Boarding and Day School for boys and young men. 
WALTER J. BAILEY, A. M., Principal. 








CaTaLocvse Free upon request. 


Cy Mouth Los 
yy Ol pea bij Angulo, 


D aoa B I N Ss oO N School of Expression, Los Angeles. 

Tenth year. Speaking voice, litera- 
ture, interpretation. Special course in platform and dramatic work. Practical 
tage training. Avschool of results. Write. 


MANZANITA HALL 
PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA 


Boys find here ideal conditions and surroundings. Catalogue on request. 
J. LeROY DIXON, Principal. 

















by the Universities. Pupils admitted at any time. MISS ELLA M. 
PIN KHAM, Principal. 


California Conservatory of Music—Ful! corps of teachers in all departments. 
Send for catalogue. HERMANN GENSS, Director. 





MISS HARKER’S SCHOOL, Palo Alto, California. 
New building, steam heated, to be ready for fall term. 
Large grounds for out-of-doors sports. Accredited to 
Stanford, Vassar and Wellesley. 


SAN FRANCISCO BUSINESS COLLEGE. 733 Fill- 
more street, San Francisco. Established twenty years. 
San Francisco offers better opportunities than any other 
city in the world. We give you the training which enables 
you to accept one of these opportunities and introduce 
you to the men who offer the opportunity. Write for 
circulars. A. S. Weaver, president. 








WESTERN SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, Stockton, 
California. Departments: Normal, shorthand and book- 
keeping. Special features of bookkeeping work are Loose- 
leaf systems, card ledgers and vertical filing systems. All 
unused tuition payments refunded when student leaves 
school. 


MOUNT, TAMALPAIS MILITARY ACADEMY 
SAN RAFAEL, CALIFORNIA 
“I do not recall an institution superior to it for training 
boys in a preparatory course for college.”” Report Inspector- 


General U.S. A. Send for a catalogue. 
ARTHUR Crossy, D. D., Head Master. 








THE JENNE MORROW LONG COLLEGE OF VOICE AND DRAMATIC ACTION 
announce a partnership with FREDERICK J. BUTLER, Stage Director of the 
ALCAZAR THEATRE. Ma. gti will have entire charge of the Dramatic 
Department. St ts hav f 1 experience while studying. Pusuic 
Perrormances Monrtuty. MISS MURIEL ARNDT—graduated May 22d—imme- 
diately joined the ETHEL BARRYMORE CO. Address all communications to 
the President, Jenne Morrow Long, Jefferson Square Building, 925 Golden 
Gate Avenue, San Francisco, California. Telephone Market 3312. 








THE PAUL GERSON DRAMATIC SCHOOL, San 
Francisco-Chicago. Largest training school of acting in 
America. Mr. Gerson has personal charge of San Fran- 
cisco school. Positions secured. Six months’ graduating 
course. Write for catalogue, Native Sons Building, Geary 
and Gough streets, San Francisco. 


BEHNKE-WALKER BUSINESS COLLEGE, Portland, 
Oregon. Enrollment past year, 842 pupils. Every teacher 
a specialist. Graduates all employed. We will place you 
when competent. Catalogue. 





~ MISS HAMLIN’S boarding end day “school for 1 girls. 
2230 Pacific avenue, near Webster street. Accredited to 
universities and colleges. Address Miss S. D. Hamlin, 
2230 Pacific avenue, San Francisco. 





CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Operating in California, Arizona, Nevada, Washington and Oregon. 
Established 1889, by C. C. Boynton, in Los Angeles. 
BOYNTON & ESTERLY, Proprietors, San Francisco, Los Angeles, California 
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RATES 75 CENTS 
PER LINE 
Minimum advertisement 
accepted 4 lines 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


For the Advertiser who 
wishes a small advertise- 
ment 

**“You get results” 





REAL ESTATE—California 


Alfalfa and hogs are aying $100 per acre; Prunes and 
Peaches, $200 per acre. For further particulars, write 
NOBLE & WENTZ, 1015 Eighth Street. Sacramento, Cal. 


FAIR OAKS COLONY A temperance Colony of 
Eastern people. Fruit of all kinds grown under a steel 
pipe system of irrigation. For full information inquire of 
Geo. P. Robinson, manager, 1006 Fourth street, Sacra- 
mento, California. 


IF YOU DESIRE TO PURCHASE improved or unim- 
proved city or county property in the beautiful San Joaquin 
Valley, write us. We have what you want or can get it for 
J The oldest real estate firm in the valley. Established 
1860. L. M. Cutting & Co., 15 North Hunter street, 
Stockton, California. Write us for descriptive matter 


CENTRAL, CALIFORNIA LANDS. _ Fertile, sandy 
loam soil. Fine transportation facilities. Colonization lots 
at reasonable prices in the famous Turlock district where 
the demand for land is great and people are rapidly settling. 
We own the land. You should investigate. Ask Oullahan- 
Littlehale Co., Stockton, California, for references and full 
particulars. 


THE GATEWAY LAND AGENCY of Stockton, San 
Joaquin County, California, is subdividing into 10- to 100- 
acre tracts or more as desired, the best body of grape, fruit 
or alfalfa land in California. It is a very deep, sandy loam, 
heavily charged with plant food insuring large yield for 
many years without fertilizing. Stock farms and potato 
land for sale. City property of all kinds. J. M. McCarty 
& Co., 236 Main street, Stockton, California. 


“EVERY MAN SEEKING A HOME in California 
should have our catalogue of farms. Hawk, Hawley & 
Carly Co., Sacramento, California. 


VENTURA COUNTY has best climate and its ; lands 
bring best returns of any in state. Farms from $10 to 
$200 an acre. With or without water. Long time pay- 
ments. Address Ventura County Realty Co., Ventura, 
California. 























COME TO TULARE, CALIFORNIA—Where lands 
ae cheap, returns great. Cows, $10 per month; grapes, 
$200 per acre; peaches, $300; alfalfa, $100; climate the 
be st and plenty water for irrigation. Write us. Young & 
Newell Real Estate Company. 


: REAL ESTATE—Oregon 
~ COOS COUNTY—the land of 


timber, coal, gold, dairying, diversified farming, water- 
power. Marshfield, the great and growing metropolis. 
Mistake you will not make to be on a land-locked harbor 
away from blizzards, cyclones, and earthquakes. For full 
information call on or address Stutsman & Co., Marshfield, 
Oregon. 





infinite possibilities: 


MONEY FOR YOU if you buy land in Umatilla 
County, Oregon. I have a large list of wheat, alfalfa, 
and fruit ranches for sale. Write for literature. A. O. 
Johnson, Freewater, Oregon. 














WHITE & TROWBRIDGE, MEDFORD, OREGON— 
sargest and oldest real estate brokers in southern Oregon. 
25 years selling Rogue river valley lands. Refer to any 


bank in Medford. 


COOS BAY—Come to the land of opportunity; good 
climate, good water, good land, good schools, good 
churches, good people, good health, and a land where life 
is worth living. And, we have bargains in timber, fruit, 
farm and stock lands, also a fine -— of city property. 
Call or write Coos Bay Inv. Co., R . Thurston, man- 
ager, Marshfield, Oregon. 


HOMESTEADS and Cheap Deeded Lands—Get a home 
of your own, in beautiful Warner and Goose Valleys, south 
central Oregon's fairest gem. Best fruit, alfalfa, and general 
farming lands contained in Oregon’s big inland empire. Genial 
climate, excellent water, every acre smooth and tillable. For 
particulars write T. M. O’Connell locator and agent, Lake 
view, Oregon. 














GARDEN, OREGON is the best place for a fruit, agricul- 
tural, or dairy farm. Climate second to none. For full partic- 
ulars about this splendid country, write to the Garden Land 
and Timber Company. 


REAL ESTATE—Texas 
chalice thack 
Can sell 








SOUTH TEXAS—704 acres, 
productive as $200 land in Illinois. 
Hannah & Parsons, Houston, Texas. 


prairie as 
for $15. 





REAL ESTATE—Washington 








BUY RICH LEVEL L AND in Alameda county. 
hub of California—the heart of western civilization. 
across the bay from San Francisco. 
orchards, gardens and nurseries. Water, electricity, tele- 
phone, cima, beautiful roads, etc. W ithin one hour of 
a market of 750,000 people. Southern Pacific and West 
ern Pacific railroads with two stations on the land. Five 
acres will make you independent for life. Only $125 per 
acre and up according to location. Easy eo. Rich 
Valley Land Company, 546 Market st., San Francisco, 
California. 


The 
Just 
Finest vineyards, 





~ su NNYV ALE—tThe town of manufacturing and small 
farming. Residence, business lots and_ five-acre tracts 
Prices very low. Write for ae: Sunnyvale Land 
Co., Sunnyvale, Santa Clara county, California. 


REAL ESTATE—Oregon 


HOOD RIVER, OREGON—The 
district on the Pacific Coast. 
is in its infancy. Splendid opportunities now. 
full information and attractive literature iree. 
Baker & Co., Hood River, Oregon. 


_COOS BAY, OREGON is destined to be a large ship- 
ping port; the second largest harbor and coaling station 
on the Oregon coast to-day; the land of destiny and of 
greatest opportunity. We are selling lots in Belmont 
addition to Empire City on the peninsula at $125 to $150, 
50 x 100, on easy terms. This property will bear investiga- 
tion and will speak for itself. aig and full particulars 
sent on application to The Coos Bay Land and Investment 
Co. (Inc. 1890), 258% Thirteenth st., Portland, Oregon. 








most famous apple 
Yet development of industry 
Write for 

Weed 
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DO YOU DESIRE TO PU RC H ASE linia or unim- 
tly city or country property. We handle Tacoma and 
uget Sound properties. We have what you want. Tacoma 
Demand for land is great. Write us 


is growing rapidly. 
Ballard & Company, 117% S. 10th st., 


for full particulars. 
Tacoma, W. ashington. 

KALAMA ON THE COLUMBIA— Cams to south- 
western Washington for mild climate, pure water, health, 
business opportunities, timber, fruit and dairy farms, 
cheap electric power for manufacturing, rail and water 
transportation. Address Imus & Stone, Kalama, Wash- 
ington. See_ Kalama “a ‘ad.” 


SOUTHWE STERN NW ASHINGTON—Otur coal, timber 
and farm land are in active demand—We act as agents— 
care for non-resid jents’ holdings. References, United States 
National Bank, Union Loan & Trust Co., Dysart & Ellsbury, 
Centralia, Wash. 

















FRUIT FARM—60 acres, 40 improved, good buildings; 
all under fence; 800 bearing trees, best varieties; all kinds 
small fruit; running — price, $5,000. Brisbin, Smith & 
Livesey, Bellingham, Wash. 








CHEHALIS, WASHINGTON—Dairymen get $9 a cow 
per month for over eight months. Condensery Co. helps 
farmer buy herds. Al chance for men of limited means. 


Newly discovered coal lands offer attractive investments. 
Railroads building into field. No better timber buys on 
coast. Stumpage, $1 to $1.50. This wide city will help 


solicited. Write 


manufacturers. Investigation Pe 
Ponder & Gable or Chehalis 


Leonard, A. L. Coffman & Co., 
Co-operative Realty Co. 
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REAL ESTATE—Washington 


BANKS AND INVESTMENTS 





SOUTHEASTERN WASHINGTON—Fine wheat farms, 


fruit and alfalfa lands; choice city property. A. Loren- 
zen, Denny Building, WwW alla Walla, Washington. 
TACOMA—ON PUGET SOUND—Population 1906, 


80,000, to-day over 100,000. Five transcontinental railroads 
coming into city. Eastern capital is snapping up large 
investments. Residence lots on car line 25 minutes out, 
$10 to $150. Cash or terms. Write for free illustrated 
booklet. National Land Co., 421 California Bldg., Tacoma; 
or 506 Pioneer Bldg., Seattle. 


HOQUIAM—A city of over 10,000, on Gray’s Harbor, 
Washington, the largest lumber shipping port in the world, 
is growing rapidly and offers an exceptionally good oppor- 
tunity for investments in improved residence property. 
Write W. M. Lamb & Son. 


BREMERTON—Adjoining navy yard, Puget Sound, 
offers excellent opportunities to mechanics, farmers or 
investors. The present demand for farm produce far 
exceeds the supply, farms for sale from $15 to $2,000 per 
acre; correspondence solicited. References, Bremerton 
State Bank, or any business man here. Chas. H. Randall, 
realty and investment, Bremerton, Washington. 


BIG BEND WASHINGTON WHEAT LANDS—We can 
sell a few homestead relinquishments, also twenty-bushel 
wheat lands from $10 up. This will bear closest investigation. 
We handle the famous Wenatchee Valley Red Apple lands. 
Write us—our customers are our best friends. Grant & Cox, 
Wenatchee, W. ashington. 


WENATCHEE, the home of the Big Red Apple. We can 
still locate you on the Big Red Apple Land where $2500 will 
yield income enough to support a family. Wenatchee 
apples sell for gold the world over. Professional men as well 
as others have prospered beyond their fondest dreams. Write 
us for booklet. Red Apple Real Estate Co., Wenatchee.Wash. 














ROSEVILLE. We will sell you a lot and build you 
a house and find a tenant for you who will pay a rental 
that will net you not less than eight per cent on vour in- 
vestment. In the Southern Pacific Company’s new great 
transfer, Roseville, California. Lots will probably double 
in value within three or four years. You can in this way 
invest from one thousand dollars upwards. No chance to 
lose. Where can you make a better, permanent, safe invest- 
ment? Address to-day, California Corporation, Sacramento, 
California. Bank references. 


COMING TO CALIFORNIA? Have your bank send a 
letter of identification to Fort Sutter National Bank, Sacra- 
mento, California. Make your first stop at Sacramento. 
After that no matter where you are on the Pacific Coast, we 
will see that you find friends if you are all right. Ours is 
oe handsomest and best equipped bank in Northern Cali- 

ornia. 


FARMERS’ AND MERCHANTS’ BANK, Stockton, 
California. Capital and surplus, $600,000.00. Safe deposit 
boxes for rent. General banking transacted. 


ONE HUNDRED TO THREE HUNDRED PER CENT 
profit. Do you want an income for life? Send your name and 
address to us and you will receive our very interesting litera-~ 
ture by return mail. If you will read it you will be convinced. 
We sell on installments as well as for cash. Our plantation of 
5000 acres is in the heart of the ‘‘rubber belt’’ of Mexico. We 
will send nothing but the most reliable and latest data on 
rubber culture. Now is the time to invest in an industry that 
will give you greater returns than any other. The Castilloa 
Rubber Plantation Company, 813-14 Chamber of Commerce, 
Portland, Oregen. 

WE MAKE COLLECTIONS and remit promptly. The 
aioe” Adjustment Co., 414 Buchanan Bldg., Portland, 
Oregon 

















HOTELS AND APARTMENTS 


THE RAJAH—811 South Union avenue, , Los Angeles, 
is among the finest apartment houses in America; every 
apartment light; private baths, steam heat, janitor service, 








private phone, elegant furniture, outside kitchens, wide 
verandas. “Housekeeping a luxury at the Rajah.” 
CAPITAL HOTEL, SACRAMENTO. W. O. Bowers, 


Rooms and bath, and sample rooms, steam 


proprietor. ; 
$1.00 per day and up. Also fine grill 


heated throughout. 
in connection. 
THE BUCHANAN HOUSE—27 West Tenth, Eugene, 
Oregon. Clean beds and rooms; good meals, $1 per day, 
$5.50 per week. Give us a call and you will always come. 


HOTEL PARK, ASHLAND, OREGON.—Shelley & 
Maupin, proprietors. First-class house. Best rooms in South- 
ern Oregon. One-half block west of opera house. Rates $2. 


per day andup. Sample rooms. White women cooks. _ : 
HOTEL VALDIMAR, Tenth street, Broadway, Los 
Angeles, 


near center of city. Suites of rooms at reason- 
able prices. 











Private baths; steam heat throughout. 


FOR RENT—Modern housekeeping apartments, fur- 
nished complete; new, close in; no car fare, $12—204 
North Fremont st., 1141 West First st. $14-1028 and 
1133 W. First, 1003 and 1011 E. Ninth, 836 Crocker, 712 





Ceres, 334 S. Figueroa, 150 N. Beaudry, 911 Diamond, 
1920 Colton. $16—812 W. Fourth, 212, 218 and 222 N. 
Fremont. $18—1137 W. First. $22 50—-1126 Mignonette 


st. T. Wiesendanger, 207 S. Broadway, Los Angeles. 

ST. REGIS APARTMENTS-—Strictly modern. 237 
South Flower st., Los Angeles. Suites of two or three 
rooms, also single rooms. Rates reasonable. Five minutes’ 
walk from business center. 


PATENTS 


PATENTS THAT PROTECT. Our three books for 
Inventors mailed on receipt of six cents stamps. R. S. & 
A. B. Lacey, Rooms 22-32 Pacific Bldg., Washington, D. < 
Established 1869. 

















GOLD DREDGING IN ALASKA—10,000 acres tested 
gold pearing gravel. Richest placers known. Stock, 15 
cents. Par, $1. Installments. Should pay $10 for every 
dollar invested. Illustrated prospectus free. Yukon Basin 
Gold Dredging Co., Kansas City, Missouri. 


AGENTS WANTED 


AGENTS WANTED—Everyw here, men and women. 
$25 a week easily made handling ““Mapo” Polishing Cloth. 
Everybody buys. Send dime for sample and agents’ 
— Pieper & Co., Dept. S., 80 Dearborn street, 
Chicago. 

AGENTS WANTED for our Portrait and Art Novelties. 
Something entirely new for 1908. Catalogue and samples free, 
Address N. M. Friedman & Co., Manufacturers, Box 132. 
Martinsburg, Mo. 














SUPPLIES 


SCHWABACHER-FREY STATIONERY CO. 
cessor to Le Count Bros. Co. 
book makers, engravers and lithographers. 
street, San Francisco, California. 


ARE YOU A MASON? Get your charms and all 
emblems at factory prices. If you want anything in 
Masonic jewelry, from a lapel button to a solid gold K. T. 





Suc- 
Stationers, printers, blank 
42-44 Sutter 








or 32 degree charm, write me for prices. Ralph E. Cole, 
Attleboro, Massachusetts. 
THE HOLT MANUFACTURING CO. | Manufacturers 


and dealers in Combined Harvesters, Traction Engines for 
Plowing, Freighting and Logging; Carriage and Wagon 
Wheels; Blacksmith’s Tools and Supplies, Iron and Steel; 
Stockton Scrapers for making roads, levees and ditches: 
Harvester extras and repairs; Leather Belting, and Ewart 
Link Belting, Stockton, California. 


SAMSON IRON WORKS, Stockton, California. Manu- 
facturers and builders of Samson Gasoline and Oil Engines, 
Samson Centrifugal Pumps, Samson Pumping Plants, 
Samson Portable Rigs. Our guarantee is our bond. _Prices 














FREIGHT FORWARDING right. 
JUDSON FREIGHT FORWARDING CO.—Reduced TOILET ARTICLES 
rates on household goods to and from all points on the Pacific — ees —— - 
Coast. 349 Marquette Building, Chicago, 1501 Wright Build- SEND FIFTY CENTS to the Mexican Mfg. Co., 
ing, St. Louis; 851 Tremont Building, Boston; 101 Columbia Wichita, Kansas, and receive by return mail, a jar each, 


Building, San Francisco; 109 Stimson Block, Los Angeles, 


California. 


| of Mexican 





Rose Cream and Mexican Talcum Powder, 


prepaid. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
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SCENIC PHOTOS AND POST CARDS 


10 LOVELY POSTALS, 25c—Silk, floral with greet- 
ings and your name beautifully frosted, perfumed satin. 
Entrancing love scenes illuminated, Easter, etc. American 
Art Co., West Haven, Conn. 





~ INVISIBLE POST CARDS—Something new, neat 


and novel in the souvenir post card series, that is certain 
to become universally popular. Send dime for assorted 
package. F. Rogers, Dept. 10, Box 896, Long Beach, Cal. 


FOUNTAIN PENS 


SELF-FILLING AND SELF-CLEANING Fountain 
Pen—You can get a $4 self-filling and self-cleaning foun- 
tain pen for only $2 by sending us at once the name of a 
local dealer who handles pens, his name is worth $2 to us, 
and this $4 fountain pen is yours, subject to 30 days 
trial. If you don’t like the pen after thorough test, 
return it and we will refund your money, this pen is fitted 
with a No. 4 14K solid gold pen, the holder made from 
the finest quality of hard rubber, this pen is guaranteed 
for one year and a half, write now and send dealer’s 
name. H. B. Smith Pen Co., 18 Well st., Janesville, 
Wis., U. S. A. 














MISCELLANEOUS 


THE REORGANIZATION of the Citizens’ Alliance 
having been effected, under the direction of a new pres- 
ident and executive committee, assisted by an advisory 
board of seventy-five, and associated with the Citizens 
Industrial Association of America, of New York, notice 
is given that the legal and publicity departments are open 
to its members at rooms 917-18-20-22 Merchants Exchange 
Building. 





DOUBLE YOUR STRENGTH in three months by my 
practical system of physical culture. Have robust health 
and strength. Feel gloriously independent. Acquired 
through my method of muscular development for every- 
| body. Also the ‘Art of Weight-lifting,”’ 50 cents. J. W 
Brook, P. O. Box 689, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

LITERARY AID—Addresses, lectures, 
booklets prepared. FFiction, plays, poetry criticised, 
revised, placed. Difficulties removed between MS and 
publication. Booklet. Literary Aid Bureau, Metropolitan 
Building, N. Y. 


SUPPOSE WE COULD FURNISH YOU a better 














club papers, 








| smoking tobacco than you have ever tried, for less 
| money? Interest you, wouldn’t it? Our booklet, free, 
{ will prove our claim. Dept. 11, Wilda Tobacco Co., 


Chatham, Va. 

BE A DOCTOR of Mechano-Therapy, the wonderful new 
system of healing. $3000-$5000 a year. We teach you by mail. 
Greatly superior and more simple than Osteopathy. Author- 
ized diplomas to graduates. Special terms now. Write to-day 
for prospectus free. American College of Mechano-Therapy, 
Dept. 411, 120-122 Randolph Street, Chicago. 


MELODIES SET TO SONG POEMS for publication 
by James B. Mullen, composer of ‘Eva,’ ‘‘Man Behind” 
and other hits; Mullen’s latest Broadway successes, 
“Lollypops,” ‘Dear Old Comrade,” ‘Dutch Colleen,” 
Pete Daily's “Rosy,” 15 cents each, four for 50 cents. 
Write for particulars and catalogue. Mullen Music Co., 
536 West 145th st., New York. 

BUTCHER’S BOSTON POLISH is the best finish 

| made for floors and interior woodwork. Not brittle; will 
not scratch or deface like shellac or varnish. Send for 
free booklet. For sale by dealers in paints, hardware and 
house furnishings. The Butcher Polish Co., 356 Atlantic 
} avenue, Boston, Mass. 








’ 











THE LARGEST PAPER HOUSE IN THE WORLD 


OAKLAT.9 ( 
Los ancetes \ CAL- 








CABLE ADDRESS 
“ZELLERBACH’ 





FOREIGN 
CORRESPONDENCE 
SOLICITED 





ZELLERBACH BUILDING, S. E. CORNER OF BATTERY AND JACKSON STREETS 
OCCUPIED EXCLUSIVELY BY 


ZELLERBACH PAPER COMPANY 


IMPORTERS =i 


MANUFACTURERS = 


DEALERS 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., U.S. A. 





ALL THE PAPER USED ON 


“SUNGE Tt 


SUPPLIED BY US 
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Why TACOMA is 








Chauncey Thomas, in ‘“‘Success” Magazine 
of November, 1907, Tells the 
Story. He Says: 


“TACOMA, TRULY THE CITY OF DESTINY,” has 
one of the finest harbors in the world, ample tidelands, 
practically unlimited level land, both near a water 
level and on a plateau up a rise of from one to three 
hundred feet, and the shortest railroad haul from 
Puget Sound on a water level to the canyon of the 
Columbia. Here, at Tacoma, the only point on Puget 
Sound where such conditions exist, we find the nec- 
essary and sufficient elements of the great city—or 
heart of the great city—of the future. Other points 
exceed Tacoma in some one thing, but Tacoma is the 
only point that has enough of we and is lacking 
in nothing. To these things may be added huge beds 
of the finest coking coal in the Northwest, and from 
Mount Tacoma—or Rainier—a near, unlimited and 
eternal water power, equaling Niagara, to turn into 
electricity. In fact, the mountains adjacent to the 
Sound assure the entire region practically unlimited 
water and electrical power, but some points are more 
remote from a supply than are others. In this and in 
coal, however, none even equal Tacoma. 


“But why has Seattle to date so far outdistanced 
this seemingly favored point? For the very same 
reason that in the near future will be turned against 
Seattle in favor of Tacoma—a shorter railroad haul by 
forty miles. At present the two railroads that carry 
the traffic of Puget Sound come across the Cascade 
range, over passes from 2700 to 3300 feet high, in a 
short, winding haul up which a locomotive loses four- 
fifths of its pulling power. These roads to-day first 
strike tidewater at Seattle. It is needless to pull forty 
miles farther to Tacoma, so ‘rail meets sail’ at Seattle. 
But these same two roads—J. J. Hill’s Great Northern 
and the Great Northern’s Northern Pacific—have their 
lines all but done down to Columbia canyon. Harri- 
man is pushing north from San Francisco to Puget 
Sound. When these roads touch the Sound from the 
south instead of from the east, as at present, then the 
railroad situation will be reversed, and ‘Why pull forty 
miles farther to Seattle?’ with the same result as to- 
day, except then in favor of Tacoma. There are also 
other roads—one is the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul—that are pushi’ for the tidewater on Puget 
Sound. On the line of least resistance this point is 
necessarily the city of Tacoma. 


**As San Francisco must lose the lead to Puget Sound, 
so Seattle must lose the lead to Tacoma. 


“With the present population (only one in twelve of 
what the Atlantic seaboard has), with over twice the 
possible world trade to be developed across the Pacific 
to what the Atlantic coast has, with many times richer 
local resources, and with the population of the United 
States sure to at least double in the next fifty years, it 
is simply a problem in elementary arithmetic to com- 
pute and on that to venture the prediction that within 
the lifetime of millions now living the population of 
the Pacific coast must increase at least fifty times, or 
on an average of perhaps fifty per cent a year, which 
means at least from twelve to fifteen mi ion people 
a the Columbia and the line, the Olympics and 

ascades. 


“This means at the Golden Gate a city equal to 
Paris, at Portland a city equal to Philadelphia, at 
Grays Harbor another Boston, at Seattle at least one 
million poomte, and at TACOMA ANOTHER NEW 
YORK WITH AT LEAST FIVE MILLION PEOPLE 


WITHIN THE NEXT FIFTY YEARS. 














FOR FURTHER INFORMATION AND ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE, ADDRESS 


Secretary, Chamber of Commerce and Board of Trade 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON 


the New York of 
the Pacific Coast 








Facts and Figures for 1907, Demonstrating 
a Year’s Growth and Unrivaled Oppor- 
tunities in Tacoma for Manufacturers, 
Investors, Merchants, Skilled Mechanics 
and Homeseekers. 


Population, 100,000; school enrolment, 
16,988; wholesale trade, $44,160,000, 
increased, $2,500,000; industrial output, 
$46,608,935, increased, $3,000,000; fac- 
tories, 419, employing 10,713, with 
monthly payroll of $728,000, and cap- 
ital stock, $20,000,000; lumber product, 
386,000,000 feet, shingles, 425,000,000 
pieces; output of all woodworking fac- 
tories, $12,305,000; flour and cereal 
products, $5,200,000; smelter output, 
$10,321,935; car shops output, $2,500,- 
000; aggregate exports by water, $25,- 
370,985; total ocean commerce, $45,869,- 
317; flour exports by water, 1,259,935 
barrels; wheat shipments, foreign, 6,546,- 
241 bushels; value breadstuffs shipments, 
$10,537,350; lumber shipments, 202,- 
559,628 feet; coal exports, 121,640 tons, 
valued, $496,929; cotton shipments, 46,- 
442 bales, valued, $2,496,482; domestic 
exports, 3,794 bales, valued, $188,542. 


Imports, foreign, $11,428,231; domestic, $8,661,101. 
Outward tonnage, registered, 1,943,520. 

Outward tonnage, cargo, 703,936. 

Bank clearings, $245,440,099; increase, $40,482,000. 
Real estate transfers, $10,494,121. 

Building permits, 2,322; value, $10,040,000. 

New homes built in Tacoma, 1,119. 

Street and municipal improvements, $2,204,701. 


The Seattle Railway and Marine News says: ‘‘As a 
wheat shipping port, Tacoma handles the bulk of the 
trade on the Pacific Coast, and during December last 
approached Minneapolis and Chicago in the amount of 
grain handled. In the manufacture of flour Minne- 
apolis and Kansas City alone surpass it.” 
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Interurban Electric Line 
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THE GREATEST GOLD DREDGING 
ENTERPRISE IN THE WORLD 


THE YUKON BASIN GOLD DREDGING COMPANY 


is an international company organized under the 
territorial laws of the United States, registered and 
sanctioned by the strict laws of the Dominion of 
Canada. Its properties are 105 miles river frontage, 
or more than 10,000 acres on the famous Stewart 
River, the richest gold bearing placer field in the 
world. Title absolute from the Canadian Government 
through William Ogilvie, former governor of Yukon 
Territory and now president and actual field manager 
of the Yukon Basin Gold Dredging Company. 


THE GOLD DREDGE A WONDERFUL MODERN INVENTION 

Each dredge put in the field will do the work of 
1,000 men, and we propose to install twelve as 
rapidly as it is possible to make the arrangements. 
Our first mammoth dredge is now being built by 
Risdon Iron Works Co., San Francisco. The ground 
is fully tested and immensely valuable. 

his is the biggest gold dredging proposition in 
America. Careful tests covering 30 miles of our 
leaseholds went as high as $11.00, and averaged more 
than $1.06 per yard. Fabulous fortunes are being 
made dredging in California on ground averaging only 
15c per yard. 

PRICE OF STOCK NOW 15 CENTS 

We consider this stock intrinsically worth par, and 
in a reasonable length of time it will be paying large 
dividends on that amount. A limited amount of full 
paid, non-assessable stock will be sold for develop- 
ment purposes at 15 CENTS per share. Soon to be 
edvanced to 25cents. Par value $1. Stock may be 
had on ten monthly installment payments. 

Write for prospectus containing minutest details. 
Write and ask questions. Address 


YUKON BASIN GOLD DREDGING COMPANY 
217 SCARRITT BUILDING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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An Investment for Your Savings 
Our 6% GOLD BONDS are secured by First Mort- 


om on on SEW YORK 
with the py” TRUST COMPANY, 

TEE; $1 105, ~: of First N being 

every $100 ,000 of 

an investment which pays 6% and, 

offers the same privilege of oF see ony a SAVI 

BANK. 





REAL. ESTATE, deposited 
TRU: RUS. 


Bonds or These Bond wots o 


the first year, 
GS 


For sums smaller than $100 we issue instalment 
certificates, to apply on our full paid Bonds in amounts of 


FIVE DOLLARS AND UP 


each instalment bearing interest from the date of its 


—— and subject to withdrawal at any time. 
e large or small investor =< 6% 
MORTGAGE BONDS combine the 
the perfect investment: A\ 
Power, Cash Availability. 
Write for booklet. 
loss of one-fourth to two-thirds in interest earnings. 


FIRST 
three end of 
bsolute Security, High Earning 


It explains how you can stop that 


NEW YORK CENTRAL REALTY COMPANY 


Suite 1750, 1133 Broadway, New York 











- 
Coming to 


Californt 

= 1 paray 
Open a bank 
account—by 
mail—before you 
start and have 
a business home 
when you arrive. 





Write for 
information 
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COLUMBIA TRUST 
COMPANY 


311 WEST THIRD STREET 


| Los Angeles 





[CONTINENTA 


CASUALTY 
COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


Writes all forms of Accident and Health 
Insurance, including our popular 
“PERFECTION” contracts for bus- 
iness and professional men. 


Producers and all others interested 
address 


J. E. BETTS 


Acting Resident Manager 


201-2-6 Mutual Savings Bank Building 
San Francisco California 
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BANKS OF SAN FRANCISCO 


Reliable information songersing oh Financial Conditions in San Francisco may be obtained by Corresponding with any 


of the following Bai 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY~ ORGANIZED 1870 
Capital, $3,000,000.00. Surplus and Profits, $1,860,000.00 
Rupotrs Sprecxets, President James K. Lyncu, Vice-President 
J. K. Morrirt, eae J. H. Sxrwnes, Assistant Cashier 
as. H. McCormick, Assistant Cashier 
Invites Accounts from Banks, Corporati and | 


FIRST FEDERAL TRUST COMPANY 
Josern G. Hoorer, Manager 
CAPITAL $1,500,000.00 
Owned by the shareholders of the First National Bank and governed 
by the same Board of Directors. 


WELLS FARGO NEVADA 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF SAN FRANCISCO 


Capital Paid Up . $ 6,000,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 4,584,805.19 


Total . 2. . . . $10,584,805.19 
Union Trust Building, No. 4 Montgomery Street 
FRENCH 2H SAVINGS BANK 


SUTTER STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
"tau paid in and Surplus 











i a 
CHARLES CARPY 
. <A. LEGALLET 
a BocguERAz 
. BOUSQUET 


PRESIDENT 
VICE-PRESIDENT 
VICE-PRESIDENT 
SECRETARY : . 
DIRECTORS 
J. E. Artigues Geo. Beleney 
. Bergerot O. Bozio 
ac De Sabla, Jr. J. M. Dupas 
A. Legallet J. J. Mack 


Leon Bocqueraz 
Chas. Carpy 
J. S. Godeau 





The San Francisco National Bank 


MERCHANTS EXCHANGE BUILDING 


Capital Stock - - - - - $1,000,000 
Surplus and Undivided Profits - 375,000 
Extends to its customers every accommoda- 
tion consistent with conservative banking. 


UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 


THE WESTERN NATIONAL BANK 


UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 


CAPITAL FULLY PAID 
ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


JAMES FLOOD BUILDING, Powell and Market Sts. 


San Francisco, California 





SAFE __ SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES FOR RENT 


The Anglo-Californian Bank, L? 
ESTABLISHED 1873 
Capital . . $1,500,000 
Surplus . . 1,500,000 
AT THE OLD CORNER SANSOME AND PINE 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 








The German Savings and Loan Society 


526 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Guaranteed Capital - - 
Capital actually paid up in cash, 
Total Assets - 


$1,200,000.00 


Reserve and Contingent Funds, $1,428,855.93 
i; 000, 000.00 Deposits Dec. 31, 1907 - 
: $39,529, 434.87 


36,907 687.50 


Remittance may be made by Draft, Post Office, or Wells, Fargo & Co’s Money Orders, or coin by Express. 


Office Hours: 10 o'clock A. M. to 3 o’clock P. M. except Saturdays to 12 o'clock M. and 
Saturday evenings from 7 o'clock P. M. to 8 o'clock P.M. for receipt of deposits only. 


OFFICERS 
N. OHLANDT Cashier , A. H 
DANIEL MEYER Asst. Cashier 
EMIL ROHTE Secretary 
Asst. Secretary A. H MULLER 


President 
Ist Vice-President . 
2d Vice-President 


GOODFELLOW & EELLS, General Attorneys 


SCHMIDT 
WM. HERRMANN 
GEORGE TOURNY 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


N. OHLANDT 

J. W. VAN BERGEN 
EMIL ROHTE F. TILLMANN, Jr 
IGN. STEINHART E. T. KRUSE and 
LN Wace W. S. GOODFELLOW 


DANIEL MEYER 








INTERNATIONAL BANKING CORPORATION 


Capital Paid In, $3,250,000.00 


Surplus, $3,459,038.08 


HEAD OFFICE, 60 prong STREET, NEW YORK 


Sings: 





BRANCHES: London, Bombay, Calcutta, é 


ghai ‘Peates, Hong Kong, Canton, Manila, Cebu, 


Yokohama, Kobe, San Francisco, City of pen Washington, Panama. 


Fiscal Agents for the United States in China, the Philippine Islands and the Republic of Panama. 
Accounts of Banks, Merchants and Individuals solicited. Correspondents and Branches in all parts of the world. Interest paid on Term Deposits 


SAN FRANCISCO BRANCHES: 


Main Office, 415 Montgomery Street, near California 


Branch, 2045 Sutter Street, near Fillmore 


WILLIAM H. HIGH, MANAGER 





Cuas. F. LEEGE 
President 


CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


B. G. ToGnazzr 
Manager 


42 Montgomery Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 
624 Van Ness Avenue, near Turk Street 


PAID UP CAPITAL 
TOTAL RESOURCES 
Interest Paid on Special and Savings Deposits. 


Commercial Accounts Solicited. 


BRANCHES 


CALIFORNIA 
3039 16th Street, near Valencia Street 
. - $1,500,000 


Safe Deposit Boxes for 


Rent at Van Ness Avenue Branch. 
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$1500 a Year for Life 


Any one who can spare $2.50 or more a month can purchase an undivided interest in our 15,000 
acre rubber plantation in Tropical Mexico. $25 a month paid through the development period of 
our plantation, should bring you an average revenue of $1500 a year net profit as long as you live 
and leave an annuity for your heirs. If you wish to save for old age or provide for the days when 
you feel entitled to retire from constant work. this is a most excellent opportunity. It is more 
profitable than life insurance, and not so long to wait—safe as city real estate, yet not so costly; 
better than a savings bank for the profit is greater. 

All wealth comes from the earth, and our 15,000 acres, well watered, accessible to markets and 
superintended by an experienced and capable American Manager, should yield large and steady 
profits. . 

We are changing the production of crude rubber from the primitive and destructive methods 
heretufore employed by the natives to the most scientific and successful plan known to modern 
forestry. 

There is nothing speculative about crude rubber. It can be sold every day in the year in any 
markct in the world at a price that has been steadily increasing for years. For a quarter of a 
century the world’s supply has been spoken for, months before it reached the civilized market. The 
price has doubled in a decade and the question of future supply is of vast moment and can only be . 
solved by the scientific cultivation of the rubber tree. 

We are engaged in this immensely profitable industry on a large scale, having nearly one million 
rubber trees under cultivation which will be producing rubber in due time. 

The unusual opportunity is now open to you to secure shares in our plantation. Each share 
represents an undivided interest in our land upon which we expect to soon have growing at least 
1,500,000 rubber trees and 500,000 cocoanut trees, beside other tropica] products. The great work 
we have accomplished absolutely assures the success of our enterprise. 

We have full and complete literature showing conclusive facts, logical figures and definite 
references of good character, proving beyond any doubt that our proposition is bona fide, certain 

ONE OF OUR FIFTEEN-MONTHS’ OLD TREES and profitable. 
Itis worth your time to ask for our bocklets. I” justice to yourself you should provide against the ravages of time, the chances of poverty 
and the misfortunes of ill health, by making an investment and securing a competent income that will cover all necessary living requirements. 
Write for our booklet, “A Safe and Profitable Investment,’’ and satisfy yourself that our statements are correct. Over 900 people, 
after thoroughly investigating our proposition, have become associated with us in this great enterprise. 
Write to-day for facts which will put you in close touch with every detail of our plan. Our literature is SENT FREE, and every request will 
receive immediate attention. 


CONSERVATIVE RUBBER PRODUCTION CO. 


611 MONADNOCK BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO 
































OREGON 
TIMBER 


SAFEST AND SUREST 
INVESTMENT TO-DAY 





Millions of dollars have been invested in timber 
here in the past five years, and to-day, in spite of 
the financial flurry, every cent of it shows great 
profits. The lumber industry in Oregon is yet in 
its infancy and values are sure to increase im- 
mensely and without risk to any investor. As the 
timber is gathered into stronger and stronger 
hands, values will rise. Within a comparatively 
short time timber in this section can be had only 
at high prices, as has been shown in the forests of 
Wisconsin, Michigan and Minnesota where the 
timber is about exhausted. We have for years 
made a study of the timber situation in the West 
and from our positive knowledge can advise 
clients most conservatively. If you have either 
large or small amounts, we can place it for you to 
the best advantage. Bank and other references 
furnished as to our reliability. 








FRED A. KRIBS 


3RD FLOOR CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BLDG. 


Copyright 1906 by Darius Kinsey, Seattle P Oo FR T i. A N D P Oo R E G (@) N 
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6% Investment Bonds 


We are offering an attractive and one of the 
very best investments which can now be pur- 
chased at the lowest prices. These bonds 
ave in denomination of $100.00. With every 
sale of bonds 


100 PER CENT STOCK BONUS IS GIVEN 
YOU GET $200.00 FOR EVERY $100.00 INVESTED 


Further information upon request 


ST. JOHN GAS LIGHT & HEAT COMPANY 


Address Main Office, 206-7-8 Couch Bldg., Portland 
Plant and Works at St. Johns, Oregon 











Three Magazines 
For Price of One 


Review of Reviews, $3.00 | 
Sunset . . .  1.50/ All 
_ litan or | $3.00 
osmopolitan or ’ 
Success 5 * 1.00 | 








Including two beautiful pictures of Yosemite Falls and Santa 
Barbara Mission; also picture of President Roosevelt. 





One of the “Big Sellers’’ 


The 
Shepherd 


of the P Hills 


By Harold Bell Wright 
Author of “‘That Printer of Udell’s’’ 


A story of love, mystery, heroic daring and 
moral courage. It will stir the warm blood of 
any true-hearted man or woman who reads it. 


Praised Everywhere 
352 pages. 8 Illustrations by Weddell. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
Author’s Biography and Portrait with Every Book 
For Sale Wherever Books are Sold 














BOOK CATALOG 


A Guide for Book Buyers. 
576 Pages. Size, 84 x5. 
Write us for it today. 
We want your orders. Our prices are convincing. Unequaled, 
service for handling Public, Private and School Library orders. 


The Book Supply Company 


| epee po E. W. Reynolds, Secy. and Treas. 


-268 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
” Largest Sellers of Books by Mail in the World. 


Wewill not honor requests for catalog from large cities like New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, etc 











Chas. H. Van Orden, Secy. 


Grattan D. Phillips, Pres. 





Phillips & Van Orden Co. 


PUBLISHERS 








AND PRINTERS 


OUR SPECIALTIES 


Posters, Catalogues, Rail- 
road Work of All Kinds 


TELEPHONE MARKET 1202 


1617-19 Mission Street 
Near Twelfth 


San Francisco, Cal. 
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OAKLAND > 


CALIFORNIA 


is unquestionably the most rapidly growing city on the Pacific Coast. 
Can any other city in the United States show an actual increase in 
population during the past three years of OVER THREE HUN- 
DRED PER CENT?P 


In making a change or an investment, do you want to select community; where property values are increasing at a remark- 
an up-to-date, progressive, rapidly growing city which already able rate, or some place which May some time in the dim 
has an established reputation as a commercial and residential future establish a name for itself? 




















RESIDENCE OF U. S. SENATOR GEORGE C. PERKINS 


There are very many reasons why Oakland is so rapidly assuming waterfront upon which three transcontinental railroads terminate: 
its rightful position as the principal city on the Coast—climatic unexcelled factory and residence sites, are but a few. Other 
conditions; location on the continental or land side of the bay of reasons and free illustrated literature explaining same will be 
San Francisco, i in the coast center of the State; fifteen miles of cheerfully furnished upon request to the SECRETARY of the 


Oakland Chamber of Commerce, Oakland, California 


DO THESE FIGURES SHOW RAPID GROWTH? 


Assessed Valuation of Oakland, 1906-7 ; $ 64,000,000.00 
Assessed Valuation of Oakland, 1907-8 ’ 101,000,000.00 


Then why not write to-day for FREE LITERATURE and at the same time mention Sunset ? 
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Is destined to be a second San Jose 


Think what that means to present investors in North Fair 
Oaks. Now is the time to act. It will do no good to 
wish that you had bought at first prices after North 
Fair Oaks has grown to be the largest town between 
San Jose and San Francisco. 


And that growth is assured— 


Because North Fair Oaks’ climate is the best that can be found. 
Because North Fair Oaks is 35 minutes from San Francisco. 


Because North[Fair Oaks has educational advantages and pictur- 
esque surroundings which make it the ideal homesite. 


Because North Fair Oaks lies between the arms of two 
railroads, the main line Souther Pacific and 
the Dumbarton Cut-off. In the near future 
40 trains a day will run between San 


Francisco and North Fair Oaks. 


You owe it to yourself to see North Fair Oaks. 
For transportation apply to 


S.M. SNYDER. 


7872 Market Street, San Francisco al 
Suite 108 
Phone: Kearny 5802 
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(CTT ATAU 
NEW SANTA CLARA COLLEGE LOS prey STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


LOS ALTOS 


CROWN OF THE PENINSULA 


The Safest Investment Possible 


is in San Francisco Peninsula Real Estate 

if near a railway station with good service and in 
property properly improved and in a sightly location. 
San Francisco must grow southward and San Fran- 
cisco is destined to be one of the world’s great cities. 
Aside from this the Peninsula offers the finest 
suburban section out of doors for homes. Splendid 
transportation service is assured by the double 
track water level Bay Shore Cut-off of the Southern 
Pacific (just completed), the double track Los 
Altos Cut-off (Mayfield to Los Altos) almost com- 
pleted, and the Peninsular Electric Railway, San 
Jose through Los Altos and Stanford University 
northward (part in operation, part under construc- 
0 tion). 

i ian LOS ALTOS has the most beautiful location of 
all Peninsula towns. It is on a plateau two hundred 
and twenty-five feet high separated from the Santa 
Cruz mountains by an ever living mountain stream. 
It commands magnificent views of San Francisco 
bay, the Santa Clara valley and the Peninsula. 
The double track cut-off is laid through the town, 
is ballasted and will be in operation soon, with 
direct trains from San Francisco in fifty minutes. 
The electric road completed from San Jose ten 
miles westward (only five miles from Los Altos) 
will convey passengers in five minutes, five-cent 
fare, to the new Santa Clara College and ten 
minutes, five-cent fare, to Stanford University 
buildings. 

LOTS IN LOS ALTOS with five foot cemént 
sidewalks and cement curb, improved streets, water 
and sewers, free shade trees are sold now for $400 
Los Gatos SanJosey®) and $450. Each lot is 50x 142 feet. No liquor can 
be sold—no shacks erected. 

LOS ALTOS is to be the educational home town of California. You will believe 
this if once you visit it. The Chandler School for Girls, under the supervision of one 
of the best known educators in the state will open in its spacious buildings surrounded 
by beautiful grounds, in Los Altos on August 20 next. Health as a basis for educa- 
tion will be its foundation principle. 

If you expect to send your children to school or college—if you wish to have the 
most charming home—if you wish to make a safe investment, absolutely sure to 
increase in value, write us for a pamphlet describing Los Altos. Until the railway is 
in operation we will arrange for free automobile ride from Mountain View (twenty 
minutes). Don’t delay too long choosing your lot. One third are sold and never 
again will there be lots with as many attractions as those remaining. 


WALTER A. CLARK, General Agent 


T.C. BARNETT, San Joe Room 204, 26 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 
Bit eee nis Semen Mountain View and Los Altos, California 


CITY OF TWO UNIVERSITIES 





Sanfrancisco” 
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THE STORY OF MAGDALENA BAY 


WHERE THE BATTLESHIP FLEET WILL STOP A MONTH FOR 
TARGET PRACTICE—LOWER CALIFORNIA’S GRIM 
HARBOR OF TRAGEDY AND ROMANCE 


By Artuur W. Norru 


ILLUSTRATED FROM COPYRIGHTED PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 


The great fleet of American warships is scheduled to put in at Magdalena 


bay, on March 14, and to remain there for a month at least. Here is the story 


and description of this little-known harbor and the strange country about it, 
written and pictured by an intrepid young Californian who recently, as the 


special correspondent of Sunset MaGazine, traveled on foot and horseback 
through the entire length of the Baja California peninsula: 


ATE in the evening of the 30th of 
April, 1906, a peon rode into my 
camp among the fastnesses of the 
sierra giganta, Lower Califor- 
nia and casually remarked that 
twenty-five thousand people had 

been killed in San Francisco a 

scant fortnight pre- 

vious. With this 

—w startling news he 

eee, coupled the infor- 

at mation that Magda- 
lena bay, three hundred miles to the 
south, was the nearest point where I could 
possibly ascertain the fate of my family, 
if by any chance I happened to be person- 
ally interested in the doomed city. I was 











interested, vitally so, therefore, before 
the coming of the next day, I was in the 
saddle bound for the great harbor toward 
which my native attendants had thereto- 
fore positively refused to travel. Only 
kindly appreciation of my manifest 
anxiety caused them to reconsider their 
refusals, for few of the natives on the 
California peninsula care to risk a 
journey through the arid region reaching 
down to Magdalena bay. They frankly 
base their reluctance upon the score of 
prospective thirst—thirst that marks the 
wilderness thereabouts with skeletons of 
those who have died crying for water. 
Such is the local repute of the country 
about the magnificent port on the west 
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coast of Mexico where the great Amer- 
ican squadron is to spend a month in big 
gun practice, a port which is at once the 
most superb and least known of the great 
harbors of the world. 

To an American looking forward to 
the completion of the Isthmian Canal the 
location of Magdalena bay is startlingly 
strategic. Indenting the southwest coast 
of that terra incognita, the peninsula of 
Lower California, distant a full thousand 
nautical miles from San Francisco on 
the north and over twice that distance 
from Panama on the _ southeast, this 
infrequently considered port is the only 
great anchorage between the Golden Gate 
and the Isthmus. To conceive of its 
vastness picture a landlocked sheet of 
water fifteen miles in length and over 
twelve in breadth! But even then the 
conception is incomplete for the actual 
length of the roadstead is nearer forty 
miles than fifteen, although points reach- 
ing shoreward from the adjacent island 
of Santa Margarita, a long narrow 
strip of land, barren and of volcanic 
origin, divide this mighty stretch of water 
into two bays of which only the northerly 
one is properly referred to as Magdalena 
bay, the southerly division being usually 
called Almaca or Almejas bay. The old 
time whalers termed these divisions 
Weather and Lee bays. 


BUCCANEERS AND SMUGGLERS 


The formation of Magdalena bay is 
peculiar. From the peninsular coast at 
the north headlands jut out into the sea, 
at the west a long narrow strip of land, 
sometimes called Man-of-War Island, 
parallels the inequalities of the shore line 
while to the south and southwest lies the 
island of Santa Margarita. By practi- 
cally hemming in a portion of the sea 
these successive lands form the harbor, 
for Magdalena bay does not deeply 
indent the coast. As these protective 
girders are lofty enough to shelter the 
harbor from gales, they served in olden 
days to conceal buccaneers and smuggling 
craft from chance ships of the Crown. 
The formal gateway to the ocean lies 
between the northern extremity of Santa 
Margarita Island and Punta Entrada, 
the southermost point of the so-called 
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Man-of-War Island. There are additional 
passages, however, for lagoons, fringed 
with mangrove shrubs, run northward 
finally opening out into the Pacific— 
others extend far inland—while to the 
south there is easy egress through Almaca 
bay. 

The country inland from Magdalena 
bay is desolate in the extreme. First, 
reaching from the shore eastward for 
twenty miles, comes a barren undulating 
waste of sand and cactus. Next, the 
plains sweep inland with an upward swell 
for another twenty miles, finally wedding 
with the hills and plains which stretch 
down from the eastern cordillera of the 
peninsula. Save for the mesquite which 
lines the broad shallow arroyos—occas- 
ional scars on the interminable desert— 
the face of the country is veiled entirely 
with cacti. It is not a pleasant region: 
the ground is parched; the days are sti- 
fling hot, and great waves of fog roll in 
during the nights and effectually shroud 
the country in the mornings. Until he has 
proceeded inland from one hundred and 
seventy-five to two hundred and seventy- 
five miles from the bay, the chance way- 
farer need have no hope of finding the 
fertile district along which, strung out in 
the form of a crescent, lie the historic 
mission sites of Todos Santos, La Paz, 
Dolores del Sur, San Xavier, Comondi 
and Purisima. 


THE ROMANCE OF CENTURIES 


The history of Magdalena bay, a story 
never yet knit together, is dashed with the 
wild flavor of the romance of centuries. 
Its theme is ever thirst, thirst. First 
visited by Europeans in the days of the 
Conquistador Cortés, in various centuries 
the gathering place of voyagers from the 
Spanish Main, galleons from the Philip- 
pines, buccaneers from England and the 
Netherlands, American filibusters and 
whalers from a dozen ports, less than 
forty years ago the favored property of 
a powerful New York syndicate presided 
over by General John A. Logan and 
financed by Belmont and Jerome, to-day 
the magnificent harbor looks out upon 
desolate shores unknown to the world. 
With few shoals, sheltered from gales, 
this noble expanse of water, spacious 
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enough to accommodate the navies of all 
nations and be heedless of their presence, 
this grim bay of the Southwest neverthe- 


less counts an incoming sail an event. 
The explanation is thirst, thirst. For 


every man who has ever visited the shores 
of this superb, ill-starred bay has felt 
the want of water, water, and I am but 
one of them. 

First came Francisco de Ulloa, a 
resolute Spanish admiral outfitted by 
Cortés. In serious search for the rich 
pearl island of Ciguatan where charming 
Amazons were supposed to live in sover- 
eign state, de Ulloa coasted along the 
shores of peninsular California and dis- 





covered successively the Colorado 
river and Magdalena bay. To 
the port he came at Christmas 
time in the year 1539, but though 
he fell a-foul of warlike savages he could 
get no sight of pearl bedecked Amazons 
or of living springs of water. And for 
lack of the last he mourned the deepest. 





INTREPID EXPLORERS DAUNTED 


In the wake of de Ulloa sailed Juan 
Cabrillo. In his ship’s log, under date of 
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the 18th of July, 1542, appears this 
early notice concerning Magdalena bay, 
“this is a good port and it is sheltered 
from the west winds, but it has not water 
or wood.” Later came the restless pilot 
Viscaino, but he, too, found little water. 
“They could get no intelligence of any 
water,” wrote his chronicler, “except in a 
cavity among the rocks, and what they 
had there was excessively bad.” 

After Viscaino’s visit occasional Span- 
ish galleons, Isthmus bound from the 
Philippines, sought the shelter of the 
great harbor and graceless Dutch and 
English buccaneers followed close at 
their heels. In the sands southward 
toward Cape San Lucas lie buried the 
surplus riches of many a ravished treas- 
ure ship. 

Thus passed the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. In the eighteenth the 
fearless Jesuit padres sought a mission 
site overlooking Magdalena bay; but 
even these intrepid explorers retreated 
from its thirsty shores, content, perforce, 
with the foundation of San Luis Gon- 
zaga, nigh fifty miles inland and the 
nearest of the links of their extensive 
mission chain. 

Finally, with the opening of the 
nineteenth century, the bay region 
experienced surprising prosperity in con- 
sequence of becoming the center of an 
active smuggling trade between the 
dwellers by the missions and voyagers 
from Europe and the United States. This 
free trade was the outgrowth of a com- 
mercial embargo enacted by Spain during 
the Napoleonic wars. With mules and 
donkeys laden with hides, occasional furs 
and pearls, fruits and honey the natives 
wended their way from the missions 
toward Magdalena bay. In the lagoons 
they would find expectant sailors await- 
ing them with long boats freighted with 
woven stuffs, trinkets and the like, 
acceptable articles for exchange. It was 
a thirsty business. The Californians 
prepared for it by bringing with them 
well filled leather water bottles while the 
sailors supplied themselves with an 
inferior quality of the liquid by sinking 
barrels in the sand, then stoving in the 
barrel heads and waiting for the seepage. 
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The proceedings were enlivened by 
cordial exchange of native mescal and 
ship’s grog. 

For a third of a century this contra- 
band trade flourished to the great joy of 
the natives and the immense advantage 
of shipping houses engaged in Pacific 
commerce. Finally, with the diversion of 
the famous Pious Fund, the achievement 
of Mexican independence and the passage 
of the Secularization Acts, came the 
decadence of the missions and the conse- 
quent ending of the haleyon days of the 
Magdalena bay contrabandistas. 

But visitors of higher repute began 
shortly to frequent the great harbor for 
nations were not blind to its possible 
strategic importance. In the late thirties 
and early forties Admiral DuPetit- 
Thouars, Captain Sir Edward Belcher 
and Captain Kellett successively investi- 
gated Magdalena bay. They reported it 
accursed by thirst. 


WHALERS AND SEALERS 


Shortly before the middle of the nine- 
teenth century the bay region experienced 
its second period of prosperity for a 
veritable fleet of whalers, sealers and 
guano gatherers made it the center of 
their operations. New England sailors, 
alone, were soon coining over a quarter 
of a milion dollars, annually, from 
whales taken along the shores of the 
peninsula. Magdalena bay rejoiced in the 
doubtful honor of being the favorite 
spot for “trying out” the oil. 

In the midst of these doings, Lower 
California passed into the hands of the 
United States. This was in 1847-48. 
Upon the outbreak of the Mexican War 
Commodore Selfridge had landed a body 
of marines and two companies of New 
York volunteers at La Paz, distant one 
hundred and seventy miles to the south- 
east of the great harbor. With but slight 
opposition these forces took possession 
of the country, the inhabitants submitting 
readily upon the assurance that the 
United States would retain the peninsula 
after the conclusion of hostilities. The 
treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, however, 
restored Lower California to Mexico, 
despite the avowed intention of President 
Polk and his cabinet for its retention. 
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Five years later, in December, 1853, 
William Walker, “Last of the Fili- 
busters,’ anchored with his bark, the 
Caroline, in Magdalena bay _ while 
engaged in the reduction of the peninsula. 
Later this same soldier of fortune passed 
the great harbor while en route to Nica- 
ragua and the culmination of his career. 

Undisturbed by these various historic 
events the whalers and sealers continued 
to make the bay their general head- 
quarters; but despite its remoteness even 
this region was destined to become a 
pawn in the political game. The first 
move was made in the early sixties, when 
General Juarez, hard pressed by Maxi- 
milian, shrewdly conveyed to an American 
syndicate a large slice of Lower Califor- 
nia territory, including the section about 
Magdalena bay. In 1867 the syndicate 
engaged the late J. Ross Browne to 
examine its bargain. 

In the course of his work Browne made 
this entry in his journal: 


WALKER HERE IN 


Proceeding close along the shore of Magda- 
lena bay some two or three miles toward the 
heads, we came to a plateau or mesa, appar- 
ently formed by nature as the site for a town. 
The extent of the mesa is about two miles in 
depth by three in width. Probably a better 
point could not be selected for a naval depot. 


But though impressed by the magnifi- 
cence of the bay and its availability for 
naval purposes and charmed by the 
salubrity of the climate, Browne reported 
adversely as to the adaptability of the 
adjacent lands for agricultural purposes. 
“Until within two weeks of our visit,” he 
wrote, “it was said by the people near 
the bay that rain had not visited this 
region for fourteen years.” Thirst, thirst, 
always thirst! 

A NEW YORK SYNDICATE 


However, August Belmont, Leonard 
W. Jerome, Ben Butler, William G. 
Fargo, Ben Holladay, Caleb Cushing, 
John A. Garland and John A. Logan, the 
active spirits of the syndicate, were not 
men of a type to be deterred by a mere 
report. Accordingly Baron Philippe de 
Rougement, a noted French engineer, was 
engaged to map and survey the country 
about Magdalena bay while a large party 
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of pioneers were sent into the interior to 
dig wells, build roads and clear the 
ground. By May, 1871, it was reported 
that there were five hundred settlers 
located about Browne’s “town-site.”” But 
these newcomers were oppressed by their 
surroundings, the fear of thirst came 
upon them and they fled the country. 

Meantime the Mexican government had 
annulled the grant and its officials had 
pounced upon the colony and dispossessed 
its local agent. These latter proceedings 
caused the U.S.S. Saranac to hasten to 
the rescue. By this time General Butler, 
who had become president of the syndi- 
cate, began complaining after his own 
peculiar fashion. So alarming was his 
roar that the Mexican government offered 
a compromise by which, as a salve to 
his injured feelings, the syndicate was 
accorded the privilege of gathering 
orchilla for a period of six years. This 
product is a lichen which grows on the 
stems and branches of the shrubs and 
cacti found along the coast of the Magda- 
lena bay region. In appearance it resem- 
bles drooping tufts of gray moss. Dyes 
of valuable properties are produced from 
orchilla. 

WHEN DEWEY CAME 

In 1874 and prior to the expiration of 
the Butler extension, there appeared in 
Magdalena bay the U.S.S. Narragansett, 
a vessel engaged in the survey of the west 
coast of Mexico. This important under- 
taking had been confided to the com- 
mander of the Narragansett, a quiet 
young naval officer by the name of 
George Dewey. According to the 1880 
report of the United States Hydro- 
graphic Office, compiled from data 
‘gathered by Commander Dewey, it would 
appear that the American jackies found 
the water problem at Magdalena bay as 
vexing as it was in the days of the Span- 
ish navigators. Says this report: 

In the summer season the only regular sup- 
ply of fresh water is obtained about forty 
miles from the bay, near one of the northern 
lagoons. Small vessels make regular trips for 
the express purpose of bringing it to the 
settlement. At the time of the Narra- 
gansett’s visit there were about ten houses 
near the beach on the west side of Man-of- 
War cove, one of which was used as a custom 
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INLAND FROM MAGDALENA BAY 


MAKING MESCAL AT A HUERTA, 
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house and the others chiefly occupied by men 

engaged in collecting and shipping orchilla. 
Magdalena bay is one of the most 

spacious and safe harbors in the world. 


CALIFORNIANS MAKE A FORTUNE 


A decade after the visit of these naval 
surveyors, a California company secured 
a grant of land adjoining the bay. 
Probably to their own surprise as much 
as any one’s, these new speculators made 
a fortune from the concession. This 
“ame through unusually large crops of 
orchilla which brought to the bay region 
a third period of limited prosperity. 
Subsequently the concessionists trans- 
ferred to a Boston and New York syndi- 
cate the Magdalena bay grant, which may 
be described as a four million acre farm 
embracing a belt of land reaching four- 
teen miles inland from the bay and 
extending along the coast north and south 
some hundreds of miles. Though this 
grantee, at least in 1906, gave small heed 
to orchilla, it developed a fine well, with 
a cistern and a steam pump capable of 
supplying many thousands of gallons per 
day. This well is situated at the local 
headquarters of the immense rancho, a 
place lying immediately to the north of 
one of the northern lagoons and known 
locally as Matancita. 

Though these commercial matters have 
been mere incidents to Magdalena bay, 
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bringing with them no rush of settlers, 
they have had their immediate bearing on 
recent events. Commander’ Dewey, 
become an admiral, was thoroughly con- 
versant with the entire west coast of 
Mexico; he knew that with abundant 
water to be had at Matancita, Magdalena 
bay was useful. Presently, therefore, the 
United States applied for and, through 
the courtesy of Mexico, was accorded the 
privilege of sending her men-of-war to 
the great harbor for target practice. 
Thenceforth, at periodic intervals, the 
resplendent fighting machines of the 
White Navy glided into Magdalena bay 
and their grim cannon broke the calm of 
the silent waters and roused the echoes 
above the rugged shore. Once again the 
bay awakened to such life as it had not 
known since the passing of the contra- 
bandistas and whalers; only now it was 
a more superb and periodic manner of 
living. Finally, in the fall of 1907, on 
the very eve of the departure of the 
White Squadron for the Pacific, Mexico 
granted to the United States permission 
to maintain for a period of three years, 
a much needed coaling and naval depot 
at Magdalena bay. 

Though the modern visitor to this 
ancient harbor is impressed by the 
magnificent expanse of its waters, the 
clearness of the atmosphere and _ the 
absence of commerce, he finds its shores 




















THE CISTERN AT MATANCITA, WHICH STORES THE MOST VALUED ASSET IN THIS BARREN REGION 
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THE SENOR WHO STANDS IN THE CENTER OF THE PICTURE 


A FAMILY GATHERING AT A HUERTA NEAR THE BAY. 


HOLDING A CACTUS LEAF, IS THE MOST IMPORTANT NATIVE 
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practically deserted. The only settlement 
is at Man-of-War cove where there are 
some seventy-five Mexicans—a handful 
of them port officials, the others engaged 
in turtle fishing for the San Francisco 
market and in the gathering of abalone 
shells. Immediately inland there are no 
residents, except the local manager of the 
American grant with his vaqueros and 
their families forming a small cluster of 
houses at Matancita. 


A FEUDAL LORD 


Adjoining the grant to the east, how- 
ever, lies the hacienda, or plantation, of 
San Luis, a hundred thousand acre estate, 
the property of Don Benigno de la Toba, 
the most important native citizen of the 
region and the largest private land 
holder on the peninsula. The descend- 
ant of one of the old time Spanish 
governors of California, Don Benigno is 
a gentleman of stately bearing and most 
gracious manner. He receives a feudal 
respect from the twenty native families 
engaged in the care of his herds. The 
substantial subsidiary buildings of the 
eighteenth century Jesuit Mission of San 
Luis Gonzaga constitute his residence. 
The adjacent church, though small, is 
highly ornamented and in excellent state 
of repair. Near the mission there is a 
large red brick building, the most impos- 
ing private structure in Lower California. 
The erection of this store and the twenty 
wells which he has caused to be dug upon 
his domain evidence the progressiveness 
of this affable Spanish gentleman. And 
yet even he has suffered severely from 
thirst, for these wells have proved insuffi- 
cient to save his herds in time of the all 
too frequent droughts. 

As is often the way among border 
cattle barons, there is little love lost 
between Don Benigno and the aggressive 


American manager at Matancita. No 
highway indicates intercourse between 


their respective headquarters. In fact the 
Magdalena bay region is not rich in 
roads. From Matancita trails run north 
to the beautiful valley of prosperous 
Comondt and south to the gardens of 
Todos Santos and thence to La Paz or 
San José del Cabo. But on these trails 
there are stretches where water holes are 
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forty miles apart. San Luis is the junc- 
tion of many of the narrow caminos 
layed out by Indian labor in the days of 
the missionaries. These trails wind 
through the Sierra and across the plains 
with springs or water holes every twenty 
miles or so. Corrals and the shacks of 
rancheros mark these oases. 
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Although these natives control thou- 
sands of acres, their dwellings are usually 
mere jacals, or huts with thatched roofs 
and stake-and-mud walls. The limitations 
of the native larders accord with the 
poverty of their homes; with cheese, 
dried beef, milk, beans, tortillas, wild 
honey, coffee and salt on hand they con- 
sider themselves bountifully provisioned. 
Flour and rice they hold as luxuries. 
Their wheat they crush on metates and 
fire they make with flint and steel. Every 
ranch supports herds of cattle and stock 
and flocks of goats. Though mountain 
sheep are to be had in the Sierra, deer 
and countless doves in the Sierra and on 
the plains and ducks beyond number 
along the lagoons, the men are neither 
hunters nor trappers. The children, how- 
ever, occasionally capture young foxes 
and wildcats and make pets of them. 

Despite their impoverishment these 
rancheros are an hospitable, kindly peo- 
ple. But though careless of the mountain 
lions that deplete their flocks and heedless 
of rattlesnakes and tarantulas, they have 
an inherent dread of the Llanos or Plains 
of Magdalena. “The shores of the great 
bay are accursed by God,” they say, “and 
therefore many men have died in the 
region after the devil’s favorite fashion 
of taking them off, and that is by thirst, 
thirst, thirst!” 

I believe this dread is contagious. And 
yet after ascertaining what slight labor 
has sufficed to develop the verdant huertas, 
or gardens-and-orchards, at Matancita 
and about the wells on Don Benigno’s 
hacienda, the traveler is disposed to con- 
sider that the curse might have been 
lifted these many, many moons, except 
for the glaring lack of system and energy 
which seems to have characterized the 
various schemes to develop the Magda- 
lena bay region. 














A BUSY DAY IN THE HARBOR OF MANILA 


TRADE FOLLOWS THE FLAG 


THE IMMEDIATE INFLUENCE OF THE AMERICAN 
BATTLESHIP FLEET ON THE COM- 
MERCE OF THE PACIFIC 


By H. A. Evans 


Naval Constructor, United States Navy 


This is the third of a series of papers relative to the coming of the battle- 
ship fleet to the Pacific. The present deals with the inevitable development of 


commerce and the urgent needs of our merchant marine. 


The 


writer is a 


recognized authority on naval affairs, and his conclusions make thoughtful 
reading for all patriotic citizens. Other articles by him appeared in Sunset 


for October, 1907, and Febuary, 1908: 


OES trade follow the flag? Ask 
an Englishman this question and 
he will express surprise that there 

should be any necessity for the question. 
To him the answer is self-evident—of 
course trade follows the flag. The history 
of his country proves conclusively that 
this is true, and it is an axiom in Great 
Britain that “trade follows the flag.” 


The acceptation of this statement as an 
axiom in Great Britain, not only among 
the educated people, but also among the 
masses, has made it easy for the British 
Government to carry the flag to the ends 
of the earth, and the trade has always 
followed. This policy has made Great 
Britain commercially supreme. Germany 
has in the last few years been putting 
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into practice the lesson taught by Great 
Britain, and is already reaping the 
benefits, and will soon be a strong com- 
petitor for the commercial supremacy of 
the world. 

The great majority of the citizens of 
our country have thought little on this 
subject and to these the statement that 
trade follows the flag is not an axiom. 
In fact it is only recently that even a 
small proportion of the people of this 
country have considered this question. 
The country has been so prosperous and 
there have been so many opportunities 
for the great mass of the people to invest 
their money profitably at home that they 
have thought little of the commercial 
future of the country, and the possibil- 
ities of foreign trade. There are, of 
course, some who have realized the possi- 
bilities of foreign trade and the necessity 
for such trade, but these are few when 
compared with the great majority who 
have not given the subject a thought. 
Those who have had the opportunity of 
reading the report of the House and 
Senate Merchant Marine Commission 
can intelligently answer the question, 
“Does trade follow the flag?” but the 
great majority of the people of this 
country are not prepared to answer the 
question. 

It seems strange that on the Pacific 
Coast, where this question is of such 
great importance, that there should be so 
little interest taken in it, and that there 
are so few who realize that it is of vital 
importance in the future development of 
the Pacific Coast. .In fact, the efforts 
made in Congress to revive the American 
merchant marine has met with but little 
encouragement on the Pacific Coast and 
there has been no little opposition to the 
remedy proposed. This is indeed strange 
when the people of this coast have an 
example so near their doors of a nation 
that is taking advantage of Great Britain’s 
example, and is extending her trade in 
every direction. After Japan has extended 
her steamship lines to every port on the 
Pacific and has built up a magnificent 
trade with every country bordering on 
the Pacific, and even beyond these limits, 
it will be very difficult for the Pacific 
Coast to secure its share of the trade, 
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which can now be had with but little 
effort. Japan some years ago realized 
the importance of a merchant marine 
and began its development by granting 
liberal subsidies. These subsidies were 
repaid many fold in the war with Russia. 
It was with these subsidized ships that 
the Japanese troops were transported 
and it was from these subsidized ships 
that the naval crews were drawn to defeat 
the Russian fleet. After the war the 
efforts to establish a great merchant fleet 
were redoubled. All ocean steamship 
lines were subsidized and a subsidy was 
also granted her shipyards. The result 
was the establishment of many magnifi- 
cent shipyards which were immediately 
filled with new construction work and 
to-day Japan is increasing her merchant 
tonnage faster than any other nation in 
the world. 

Why not now accept the teachings that 
Japan has accepted and at once take 
our share of the world’s commerce. 
Unless this is done, Japan will in a few 
years control the commerce of the Pacific 
as her share. Will this be satisfactory to 
the people of the Pacific Coast? 

Under the existing circumstances it is 
strange that there should be one dissent- 
ing voice on the Pacific Coast to the 
proposition to aid the American merchant 
marine, for a great shipping means 
more to this Pacific Coast than to any 
other section of the country. San Fran- 
cisco, Portland, Seattle, San Diego, San 
Pedro and Tacoma are not great manu- 
facturing cities. The foundation for the 
greatness of these cities is their com- 
merce. If their commerce is great or 
small, just so will be these cities. These 
cities are the gateways to the Pacific 
commerce of the entire country and this 
is what has brought them their present 
greatness. 

Look at the great strides made by 
Seattle in the past few years. What has 
been the controlling cause? Does not 
every one know that it is the great 
increase in commerce with Alaska? 
What would be the result to these cities 
if the commerce with the Philippines, 
Australasia, China, Japan, South Amer- 
ica, Central America, and Mexico were 
doubled or trebled? Does not every 
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business man in these cities realize that it 
would nearly double the importance of 
the cities and greatly increase their 
population? With our possession of the 
Philippines we have an enormous advan- 
tage in securing the trade of this country. 
At present it amounts to almost nothing. 
The exports from San Francisco to the 
Philippines for the twelve months ending 
November 30, 1907, amounted to but 
$1,470,000 while the exports to little 
Hawaii for the same period amounted 
to $10,270,000. This trade can be built 
up and made of great value to the country 
as a whole and of enormous value to the 
Pacific Coast. 


The trade of the Pacific Coast with 


South America amounts to next to 
nothing, the total exports from San 
Francisco to all the South American 


countries for the past year being less than 
half a million dollars. With a regular 
line of steamers under the American flag 
running from San Francisco to the South 
American ports this trade could be made 
very valuable. Our trade with China, 
Japan, Australia, and New Zealand is ef 
much value now, but will any one assert 
that it is half what it should be? Will 
any one assert that it can not be enor- 
mously increased? There is no doubt that 
this can be done, but how can this best 
be done? It can best be done by carrying 
our exports to these countries in American 
ships, manned by American officers and 
sailors. The establishment of new lines 
of American steamers to these countrics 
with frequent regular sailings and with 
sufficient aid from the government to 
enable them to compete with the cheap 
foreign ships manned by poorly paid 
crews, will be a great impetus to the trade 
of this coast with those countries. Fur- 
thermore, the establishment of these lines, 
the ships of which would be built and 
repaired in the Pacific Coast ports will 
revive the shipbuilding and repairing 
industries on this coast. 

These industries were once great and 
gave work at good wages to thousands of 
skilled mechanics, but are now reduced 
to small repair establishments. Foreign 
ships repair in our ports only when it is 
impossible to return to their home ports 
for repairs. American ships by law 
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follow the same rules, and the docking 
and repair of the fleet that we should 
have on the Pacific would in itself create 
an industry which would furnish employ- 
ment to thousands of skilled men. 

Without aid to American steamships 
from the National Government, the estab- 
lishment of new lines or even the con- 
tinuance of the present lines, is impos- 
sible. Unless such aid is given the 
country will turn its commerce over to 
foreigners to do with it as they will. 
Shall we do this and rely on them to 
find new markets for our products and 
advertise and push our trade in these 
markets? Do we believe that we shall 
get the best results in this way, or do we 
expect to even obtain fair treatment? 
Will, for instance, the Japanese agents in 
Australia of a Japanese steamship line 
advertise and push the sale of American 
products, or will the agents of a German 
line push the sales of American products 
in preference to German products? Will 
these foreign lines and their agents even 
give American products a fair showing? 
There are some products, such as food 
stuffs, in which we have a monopoly. It 
is not difficult to sell these as the world 
must have them or starve; there are 
others produced by Germany, England, 
Japan, and other countries, and it is to 
these that particular reference is made. 
Do we believe that the foreign steamship 
lines will give the same treatment to the 
products of this country as they will to 
their home products, and can we expect 
these lines to build up markets for our 
goods to the exclusion of their home 
industries? If we do, then we believe that 
trade does not follow the flag. The 
industrial history of England and the 
recent history of Japan proves, however, 
that trade does follow the flag and that 
the establishment of new lines of 
steamers to foreign markets brings new 
trade to the country which flies the flag 
over those steamers. 

In the report of the Merchant Marine 
Commission, presented to Congress in 
1905, this subject is interestingly pre- 
sented in the following words: 

Not only is an American ship itself the 
most efficient carrier of American commerce, 
but the officers of that ship, the American 
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passengers who tread its decks, and partic- 
ularly the American merchants who go out to 
represent the steamship company and to push 
its business, are inevitably pioneers and drum- 
mers of American trade in foreign lands. 
For years cur ministers and consuls and 
American t: :velers abroad have complained 
that there were no American mercantile 
houses in foreign countries, and that Amer- 
ican goods, therefore, had to be handled by 
foreign firms which preferred to sell their 
own country’s merchandise. But why should 
there be any American houses in South Amer- 
ica, or Asia, or Africa, or elsewhere where there 
are no American ships? Everywhere in the 
world’s experience it has been found that 
the first merchants who go out to foreign 
countries go as agents of shipping. Soon 
goods from the home country are consigned 
to them; they develop a commission business; 
they branch out into general mercantile trade 
and, growing stronger, demand banking 
facilities. 

There were once American houses in China, 
India, and South America, but that was when 
we had American ships on whose trade their 
foundations rested. When these ships van- 
ished the houses themselves soon disappeared. 
When American ships return, there will again 
be American mercantile establishments in all 
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ports of the world to push the sales of Amer- 
ican goods abroad with the same shrewd sense 
and indomitable energy that have built up 
our enormous domestic commerce. 


The Pacific Coast is most interested in 
the trade of the Philippines, Asia, Central 
America, South America, Australasia, 
and Japan. The first five of these have 
no ships of their own and must depend 
on foreign ships both for their exports 
and imports. The great maritime nations, 
England and Germany, pay liberal sub- 
sidies for new lines of steamers. These 
two nations have already built up a valu- 
able trade with these countries and this 
trade is greatly increasing in value every 
year. Japan has in the past few years 
followed the same policy and the increase 
in her commerce has been marvelous. 
Can the United States expect to increase 
its trade with these countries, without its 
own steamship lines, with other com- 
mercially aggressive countries in the field, 
fully equipped with adequate carrying 
facilities? If it does it will be the first 
case in the commercial history of the 
world. 
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The influence of the flag on commerce 
is well shown by the increase in exports 
from this country to Australasia due to 
the Oceanic line from San Francisco. 
The exports from the United States 
increased from $12,600,000 in 1896 to 
$27,400,000 in 1904. Now that this line 
to Australasia has been forced to go out 
of business on account of lack of aid 
from our government, which would enable 
it to compete with foreign ships, it will 
be sad but interesting to note that the 
increase in this trade will soon cease or 
more probably actually decline in the 
next few years. 

Aside from the great advantages to 
the whole country of a great foreign 
trade, it is the very life-blood of the 
Pacific Coast ports. Without commerce, 
these great cities would be unimportant 
towns with only local industries to sup- 
port them. The greater the foreign trade 
the greater will these cities be, and the 
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more this trade is carried in American 
bottoms, the more rapidly will the trade 
increase. 

What is to be the influence of the 
future great Pacific naval fleet on the 
trade of the Pacific? 

A great navy and a great merchant 
marine go hand in hand. Neither can 
long exist without the other. If a great 
navy is attempted without a correspond- 
ingly great merchant marine, it will be 
impossible to provide trained men for 
the navy. Even with our moderate sized 
navy of the present day there is the 
greatest difficulty in obtaining men. The 
effort to obtain trained men has_ been 
abandoned long ago as this was clearly 
impossible, as there was practically no 
merchant marine to supply them. The 
effort is now being made to obtain men 
from the interior, the great majority of 
whom have never seen the sea, and give 
them a short course of training at the 
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training stations and then send them to 
the sea-going ships. This method is the 


only one possible under 
the circumstances, but 
it is far from satis- 
factory. It makes 
practically every bat- 
tleship a training ship, 
and instead of having 
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THE “MONGOLIA” AND “SIBERIA” REPRE- 
SENT THE ADVANCE GUARD OF THE FLEET 
OF FREIGHT AND PASSENGER CARRIERS, 
WHICH CONFIDENT STATESMEN HOPE WILL 
CROWD THE HARBORS OF THE PACIFIC 
WITHIN THE NEXT DECADE 











a seasoned crew 
brought up to the sea, many of the men— 


commission for lack of crews. 
of war when every ship would be needed 


in some ships the majority—are recruits. 
Even this method has not been able to 


supply the demand 
and at the present 
time many ships are 
short of their comple- 
ments and a number 
can not be put in 
In time 
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it would be impossible to man them. 
There would no doubt be many volun- 
teers, but these would be of little or no 
value as they would be absolutely without 
training, and would be unused to the sea. 

There are those who make the claim 
that a soldier can be made in a few 
weeks, even though this claim is unwar- 
ranted, but there are none who will claim 
that a seaman can be made in a few 
weeks, or even in months. 

How little do the people of this country 
realize that one serious naval reverse in 
time of war would be irreparable. If 
even two or three of our battleships were 
lost with their crews, it would be impos- 
sible to get trained crews to man the new 
ships building. Or if the casualties in the 
fleet were considerable, the places left 
vacant could not be filled. If war were 
declared to-day and the auxiliaries 
required were manned and the ships now 
laid up were put in commission, all of 
which would be absolutely necessary, the 
trained men available would have to be 
divided among all these ships and _ it 
would leave nearly half each ship’s com- 
pany to be filled with recruits, and these 
would have no knowledge of the sea, and 
even less knowledge of the intricate 
details of a man-of-war. England, Ger- 
many, France, Italy, and Japan have 
always regarded an efficient naval reserve 
in their merchant marine only secondary 
in importance to the navy. We have no 
reserve. In our little Spanish war the 
United States exhausted its entire mari- 
time resources, and put afloat in its first 
line its entire strength of officers and 
men, and had there been a single disaster 
which required the manning of a second 
fleet, it would have been absolutely impos- 
sible to have obtained either the officers 
or men. 

Another great need of a merchant 
marine in time of war is for the trans- 
portation of men. The country is familiar 
with the difficulties attending the trans- 
portation of a small army from Tampa 
to Cuba during the Spanish war. Those 
who, in defense of their country, were 
forced to make this trip in overcrowded 
transports, unsanitary, poorly ventilated, 
and in every way unsuited for the pur- 
pose, will undoubtedly realize the impor- 
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tance—nay, the necessity, for proper 
transportation. Is proper transportation 
possible with the present supply of trans- 
ports and suitable merchant ships avail- 
able? The transports available are only 
adequate for peace conditions. The num- 
ber of merchant ships available on either 
coast that could be used as_ transports 
could not carry much more than a few 
regiments. In case of war in the Pacific 
we could do one of two things—let the 
enemy take the Philippines and _ the 
Hawaiian islands, and then wait until 
attacked, or we could attempt the defense 
of our possessions and attack the enemy. 
The first course will surely never be satis- 
factory to the American people and the 
second aggressive course will be insisted 
on. How is it to be carried out? How is 
an army to be transported? It is known, 
of course, that foreign ships could not be 
used, as neutral nations are not allowed 
to furnish such aid to belligerents. The 
number of ships on the Pacific flying the 
United States flag is so small that they 
are known to practically every one on the 
coast. How long would it take these ships 
together with the small fleet of transports 
to carry an army of fifty thousand men 
across the Pacific? It is recognized that 
this could not be done in one trip. Then, 
are our soldiers to be sent out in small 
detachments to fall an easy prey to 
the enemy, as we could hardly expect the 
enemy to wait until we had taken our 
time to transport our whole force. 

An aggressive campaign which would 
undoubtedly be demanded by the people 
and which, moreover, is the proper one, 
could not be followed. No matter how 
great the importance of defending the 
Philippines and an aggressive campaign 
against the enemy it would be absolutely 
impossible on account of lack of trans- 
portation. If we had a navy sufficiently 
large, the Philippines could be defended 
with the naval force by holding command 
of the sea and preventing the enemy from 
transporting troops to the Philippines. 
At the present time our naval force is not 
adequate for the defense of our home 
coast line, and against a powerful enemy 
it would be impossible to hold the Philip- 
pines by means of the navy and at the 
same time defend the home coasts. At 
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the present time against a powerful foe 
we would have to abandon our oversea 
possessions and act entirely on the defen- 
sive, waiting for the enemy to attack us. 
Such a war would be long-drawn out, and 
the injury to our trade during this time 
would be incalculable. 

A war conducted in this manner would 
also effectively dispose of our boast of 
being a world power! The enemy after 
taking the Philippines could well wait 
for the next blow to come from us, as a 
treaty of peace with the Philippines in 
the hands of the enemy would cost the 
country in money many times the cost to 
establish a great merchant marine. Will 
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AT HONG KONG 

the country never realize these condi- 
tions? If once realized, there is no doubt 
that they will be immediately corrected. 
The necessity for a merchant marine is 
realized on the Atlantic Coast and also 
on the Great Lakes, but is not realized in 
the Middle West, in the South, and not 
fully realized on the Pacific Coast. The 
people are beginning to realize the 
necessity of the defense of the coast. 
With the coming of the great battleship 
fleet and later the establishment of a 
permanent Pacific fleet, -will come a 
realization of the immediate need of an 
adequate merchant fleet to assist the 
naval fleet in the defense of the coast. 
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This is the one great lesson that will 
be taught the citizens of the Pacific 
states by the coming of the fleet. They 
will be brought into actual contact with 
a fleet that should be provided for the 
defense of this coast—they will think of 
the possibilities of a foreign war and the 
consequences—they will discuss with 
officers of the fleet the defense of the 
coast and will be told that a merchant 
marine is as important for the defense 
of the coast as the navy itself; it will be 
pointed out to them why this is true and 
they will be convinced. When convinced 
of the necessity of a merchant marine for 
the defense of their country, their 
naturally alert business minds will at 
once grasp the commercial advantages of 
the merchant fleet. They will then wonder 
why they have never before considered 
the possibilities of an adequate merchant 
marine, and in feverish anxiety lest it be 
too late, they will join with the East 
Coast states and the Great Lake states to 
support those members of Congress who 
have so long seen the necessity for pro- 
viding laws that would make a merchant 
marine possible and have fought so hard 
in Congress to enact the necessary laws, 
but without success. 

The opposition to the measures that 
have been proposed has in a great meas- 
ure been due to a lack of appreciation of 
the absolute necessity of a merchant 
marine for the defense of the country, 
and also to a misunderstanding of the 
methods proposed for remedying the 
defect. With the whole Pacific Coast 
supporting the East Coast and the Great 
Lake states in measures to educate the 
Middle West, first to the necessity of a 
merchant marine for national defense 
and second, to the great commercial 
benefit that a merchant marine will bring 
not only to the seaboard states but the 
interior manufacturing states as well, the 
success of the movement is assured and a 
great merchant marine is only a question 
of a few years’ time. If the coming of 
the battleship fleet accomplished but this 
one thing—the awakening of the people 
of the Pacific Coast to the necessity of a 
great merchant fleet—the trip with the 
attending great expense and difficulties 
will not have been in vain. 
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The merchant marine is a necessary 
auxiliary to the navy. The navy is also 
essential to a great merchant fleet, for 
without naval protection such a fleet is 
not possible. With a large merchant 
marine there will be a great expansion of 
our foreign commerce. New markets will 
be found and new lines of American busi- 
ness started in many foreign countries. 
An American merchant fleet and the new 
trade following such a fleet will carry the 
citizens of the United States to Asia, 
South America, Central America, and 
Africa where heretofore there has been 
little American commerce. Not only must 
protection be afforded the merchant fleet, 
but protection must also be given to the 
American interests in these foreign 
countries. 

The establishment of American steam- 
ship lines to these countries will open up 
profitable investment for American cap- 
ital. There is a great volume of Amer- 
ican capital seeking new lines of 
profitable investment. The opening of 
these markets will enable our business 
men to invest in railways, mines, build- 
ing operations, foreign steamship lines, 
and many other industries. Some of these 
countries are semi-civilized and are not 
willing to do justice to the foreign 
industry unless there is strong protection 
behind it. Capital will not invest in these 
countries unless protection is given to the 
undertakings. Such protection can only 
be given by means of a naval force. In 
time of war it will be necessary to provide 
naval protection to the principal steam- 
ship lines, not only because these lines 
are American industries, but also to keep 
the lines of commerce open, so as not to 
paralyze during a war the manufacturing 
and agricultural industries of the country. 

The commercial history of the world 
shows the necessity of a strong navy to 
protect foreign trade both in peace and 
war. Without such protection capital will 
not invest in a merchant fleet nor engage 
in foreign commercial undertakings. 

No public event has ever before excited 
so much interest and enthusiasm on the 
Pacific Coast as the coming of the battle- 
ship fleet. All of the seaport cities are 
already demanding a visit of the fleet 
and making preparations to handsomely 
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entertain it when it arrives. No doubt 
thousands from the interior cities and 
towns will visit the nearest seaport city 
that the fleet visits to inspect the flower 
of the United States navy. Opportunity 
will be afforded these to visit the ships 
and inspect them and talk with the officers 
and men. 

The seacoast cities will vie with each 
other in public banquets to the officers 
and in other forms of entertainment. 
During all of these pleasant entertain- 
ments, let there be learned a lesson of 
much importance to the navy, and of par- 
amount importance to the nation—that is, 
the necessity for a merchant marine. Let 
the people of the Pacific Coast become 
acquainted with the thinking officers of 
the fleet; ask them if the necessity to the 
navy of a merchant marine has been over- 
stated in this brief article; discuss 
with them the advantages to be gained 
commercially by a great merchant fleet; 
ask them of the difficulties experienced 
in getting men of any kind for the ships; 
ask them of the difficulties of training 
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men; ask them if there are any trained 
men available to draw on in time of war; 
look over the crews carefully and note 
the youth of the great majority; ask the 
men if they expect to re-enlist when their 
present enlistments expire. 

At public banquets when the business 
men are gathered to entertain the officers 
of the fleet, let one of the number speak 
on the subject of “The Merchant Marine, 
Its Influence on the Commerce of the 
Pacific, and Its Value to the Navy.” Let 
him ask for information as to the value 
to the navy of the merchant marine both 
in peace and war. Then call on one of the 
officers of the fleet in whom you have 
confidence—preferably the commander- 
in-chief—to speak on the same subject. 
If this is done, the coming of the fleet 
will accomplish much for the commerce 
of the Pacific, and this article will not 
have been written in vain, for the busi- 
ness men of the Pacific Coast will be a 
unit in demanding Congressional legisla- 
tion which will make a great American 
merchant marine possible. 


NIGHT BY THE SEA 


By Savie Bowman METCALFE 


Night’s far, high altars glisten with star-fires dim and pale, 
Low at their feet I listen to the sea’s confessing wail; 

It sighs and must sigh ever, with myriad weary lips, 

To tell its lore of harbors reached, or ne’er returning ships. 
The moon, a pale nun wooing pure rest ’mid night’s vast aisles, 
Glides through her fires subduing their light with chastening smiles. 


The winds play ceaseless anthems, soft, sad, or gladly free, 
Till all the soul’s vague yearnings are uttered by the sea; 

The surging, urging billows, or sighing, dying foam 

Speak fiercely wild of waging wars, or sweetly sad of home; 
The sea-wraiths seek night’s cover, and in its silence more 
Of mystic meanings hover than suns can e’er explore. 


The wind pleads with the wandering waves and all my erring hears, 
Then lulling low, my spirit laves with penitential tears; 
It seems night’s high priest calls me—he bends and touches me, 
Until my soul sobs all it is—tells all that it would be— 
Till in the hush of sea-song, ’neath smile of moon I glow 
With more of God’s warm presence than priest can tell or know. 
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By Hersert BasHrorp 


HE Great American Drama is eagerly awaited despite the 
occasional reports emanating from the theatrical center that 
it has arrived at last, as in the case of William Vaughn 
Moody’s play of Southwest life, “‘The Great Divide.” Invariably 
these glad tidings have proved disappointing. There was something 
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lacking. A false note had been struck. Real critics, such as William 
Winter, were quick to discern in Mr. Moody’s plot an unsavory 
suggestion of the old world problem drama. While the atmosphere 
is that of the Southwest border the theme smacks of Ibsen—is a sort 
of transplanted creation of “The great questioner” of Norway. 
Therefore it would seem that “The Great Divide’’ is not destined to 
stand as the representative American drama, much as we might wish 
such credit bestowed on the work of a poet and playwright of Mr. 
Moody’s undoubted ability. 

In this country the drama can hardly be said to have kept pace 
with the novel. There have been no Howells to lead the way and, 
perhaps, the interests controlling the theater have looked more to the 
box office receipts than to the presentation of the high-class drama. 
Yet in style and form dramatic composition has undergone decided 
changes in the past few decades and, particularly, in the past few 
years. People of education and culture have demanded something 
that savored of reality—something at least plausible and worthy of 
their consideration. The average play of years ago was a shade 
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more unreal and far-fetched than the popular novel of the period. 
The stage villain of that time survives, unfortunately, in the cheap 
melodrama of the present day, as do also its striding hero and 
weepy heroine. In the best plays of the hour we see few stage 
conventions that appear ridiculous—at least that shock our sense of 
the probable. The growth has been toward naturalism, as one will 
readily observe in contrasting the old plays with the new. In the 
former which were supposed to portray the life of the time the 
modern play-goer recognizes the highly artificial construction— 
the frequent “aside,” the tiresome soliloquy, the tableau that was 
deemed essential to the climax of each act and many other positive 
absurdities when viewed from the standpoint of either art or common 
sense. 

The method of acting has necessarily advanced. To interpret a 
play of modern life after the manner of the actors in a Shakes- 
pearean drama would prove a most admirable burlesque. The player 
has become a more human individual. He knows that lifelike charac- 
terizations are expected of him and the more real these delineations 
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the greater his success. He adopts the speech and manner of the 
every-day world. Living men and women have become the player's 
models. While the actor formerly gave way to storms of elocution 
the art of repression now renders such scenes more effective because 
of the more natural method of portraying them. Exaggerated the- 
atricism has given place to the realistic representation of life and 
character. As Maeterlinck has well said, “It is in a small room, 
around a table close to a fire that the joys and sorrows of mankind 
are decided.” 

To-day the theater is our most popular institution. It is the 
public’s Temple of Pleasure. Those strictly conservative folk whose 
Puritan ancestry shunned the playhouse are less pronounced in their 
denunciation of the stage. Among the younger generation there are 
few who do not yield to the enchantment of the mimic world. The 
ethical and educational value of the drama is generally conceded 
and, though a dominant force in our civilization, it is destined to 
become a power more far-reaching in its influence than any other of 
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our human institutions. While primarily a place of amusement the 
theater has attained to a position of dignity, as the evolution of 
the drama has produced a more elevating and intellectual source of 
entertainment. 

Like the publications of the press the “publications of the stage” 
—to quote an apt phrase of Mr. Brander Matthews—are good, bad 
and indifferent, and judicious selection is highly essential among 
the many things offered for our enjoyment. The cheap sensational 
novel has its counterpart in the lurid melodrama. Both are degrad- 
ing to the young. Doubtless the latter is the more noxious as it is 
rendered more effective and appealing to the youthful vision because 
of scenic display and red fire. If a censor of plays were ever 
thought necessary his first duty should be to prohibit the presentation 
of the so-called “‘thrillers,” contemptously referred to as “junk” 
among the members of the theatrical profession—a rancid mixture 
of horse-play, cheap sentiment, vulgarity, bombast and bloodshed. 
The young may be excused for attending exhibitions of this kind, 
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but a sadly depraved taste can only account for the devotion of many 
adults to such abominations as masquerade under the title of dramas. 
Their motto of “reward virtue and punish guilt’ is not a robe suffi- 
ciently ethical to cover their multitude of sins, since Professor 
Davies of Yale assures us that “‘bad art is always bad morals.” The 
prime requisite of art is to elevate and inspire and when both Art 
and Truth are thus seized upon and distorted beyond the recognition 
of any sane observer the sight can not be other than pernicious in its 
effect on the young mind and generally detrimental to those, who, 
though not among the cultured class, should nevertheless show 
proper disgust at idiocy on the stage. That they wildly applaud 
these outrages on art is surely good cause for pessimistic comment 
among the many who truly appreciate the possibilities of the theater 
as a great moral and educational factor. 

e Again there are the extremists—the severely intellectual who 
demand that the stage be given up to dramatic clinics in the form 
of sociological studies that assume to lay bare the iniquities of the 
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human soul, yet which will never prove the source of social purifica- 
tion that the zealous members of “The Progressive Stage Society” 
would have us believe. That from which the average clean-minded 
individual turns away in disgust, despite the literary atmosphere of 
his surroundings, is by no means as elevating to the stage as its 
disciples aver. On the contrary these erotic exhibitions injure the 
very cause for which their exponents profess to labor. There are 
certain well meaning but misguided minds in this country absorbed 
with the idea that progression in the drama simply means the 
gradual dominance of the plays of the foreign iconoclasts of whom 
Ibsen is the acknowledged master. The method of this school, as 
Mr. Winter has set forth in one of his characteristically brilliant 
essays, is the selection of “sporadic episodes in a story, usually 
sordid and common, of dull and often dirty experiences in domestic 
life,’ and he adds further that such scenes “might well cause a 
complete loathing of human nature and a profound regret that it 
was ever created.”’ Yet the progressive stage society would inflict 
upon a self-respecting people these “problem” dramas of old-world 
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degeneracy with the unblushing assurance that they offer the highest 
in dramatic composition. Perhaps the foreign label may have much 
to do with the professed admiration for the “‘literary drama” as it is 
usually characterized, and I may add—caricatured. To present only 
depraved types on the stage—degenerate men and women who 
constitute only a small minority, and term this the higher drama 
causes one to question the sincerity of these alleged delvers for 
Truth. As subtle humorists who delight in stirring things up for 
the pleasure of causing a commotion, these dramatic vivisectionists 
may be pardoned but not as sincere interpreters of human affairs. 
They have the unhappy method of searching for the Truth in the 
squalid mire of degeneracy. They seem positive it is not to be found 
in pure air and sunshine. Moreover the microscopes with which they 
scrutinize the social fabric are so powerful as to magnify each 
minute flaw until they profess to believe the whole garment is falling 
into shreds. This is an assumption simply for dramatic purposes. 
They realize beyond doubt how deceptive are the lenses through 
which they gaze, inwardly conscious of the predominance of faith 
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and virtue, yet ignoring these lest their dramatic scalpels should 
fail to expose sufficient iniquities in the human household as to 
warrant no great interrogation at the fall of the final curtain. Then, 
too, the problems presented are not for the ordinary mind to solve 
as the characters composing the puzzle usually conduct themselves 
in a manner wholly at variance with the average in human nature. 
Truly Shakespeare “held the mirror up to Nature” but the mirror 
of the problem dramatist reflects only that side of life dealing with 
the relations of the sexes. This sort of mixture we are asked te 
consider seriously as the dregs the dramatist has discovered in the 
Goblet of Life and which, he avers by the great omnipresent interro- 
gation, have poisoned its waters and left humanity athirst in the 
dreary desert of Decadence. Fortunately, the problem play of 
foreign origin is fast losing its hold on the public. That the fad is 
dying out is clearly emphasized by the fact that seven wholesome 
American plays have been meeting with great success in London, 
which prompts Mr. Frohman to remark that the European dramatists 
must write more humanly if they expect to please the people. 
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In truth the American playwright is much in evidence. In his own 
eouiitry at least he is in the ascendency as the past season demon- 
strates. Of the eighty-three new plays produced in New York fifty- 
hitie Were written by native authors, a most encouraging showing 
Wheii we consider that but a few years ago the old world playwrights 
ptactically usurped the American stage. The native author received 
slight consideration from the managers. In this connection it may be 
noted that a young San Franciscan, Hubert Henry Davies, after 
seeking in vain for an American manager wise enough to recognize 
the merits of his charming comedy “Cousin Kate,” secured a hearing 
in London and won success abroad. To-day the American manager 
is keenly alive to native authorship and particularly anxious for 
plays dealing with current topics and conditions. In other words 
“The Man of the Hour” has become the theme of the hour for the 
American playwriter. 

Disappointment is expressed by some critical minds that the poetic 
drama should receive so little encouragment and appreciation from 
the theater going public, that the classic should no longer prove the 
vehicle of our most eminent players. This is easily accounted for. 
The spirit of the age is reflected in its drama as in its literature. 
Poetry, whether in lyrical or dramatic form, is not in accord with 
this time of commercialism and material development. Recently the 
Hon. James Bryce, British Ambassador at Washington, spoke at 
some length on what he terms the “most puzzling phenomena of the 
age’—the drama. 

“Two continents are mad over the theater,’ says Mr. Bryce, 
“Never in the world’s history was there anything like it.” 

Yet this eminent diplomat finds that the “greatest opportunity 
offered the dramatist in all history” is overlooked. Nevertheless one 
is safe in the assertion that the greatest poetic drama ever written 
would not appeal to the public to-day as would an equally excellent 
play depicting modern character and conditions. 

The aversion of the average reader to poetry is significant. The 
novel and the short story are in unison with present day ideals, 
especially those of a strenuous type. It is not, as some maintain, that 
we are without poets. Mr. Howells is reported as saying that each 
year poems appear in our magazines by minor singers that would 
have won fame for their authors fifty years ago. Edmund Clarence 
Stedman writes, “If a fair equivalent of “The Ode to a Nightingale’ 
were now to come into print the reviewer of the magazine containing 
it doubtless might content himself with saying ‘There is also a poem 
by Mr. ’.” This is the plain truth which explains the failure 
of the poetic drama to meet with enough appreciation to warrant 
managers exploiting it. If the public should show a wish for the 
classic play the enterprising manager would gladly grant it. But as 
essential as poetry should be to this era of dominant industrialism 
there is little prospect of that spiritual stimulus which the muse 
always creates. 

One of England’s foremost playwrights, Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, 
in an address to the students of Harvard spoke of the outlook for 
the poetic drama, which he considered very unpromising and advised 
all inspiring dramatists among his hearers not to waste their time in 
attempts to write blank verse dramas, whatever their talents for such 
composition. The poetic plays of Stephen Phillips are familiar to 
us, not because of their stage presentations, but for the reason they 
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are published in book form. The same be said of William Butler 
Yeats’ dramas which Miss Margaret Wycherly produced in New 
York with artistic success and financial loss. Mackaye’s “Jeanne de 
Are” included in the Sothern-Marlowe repertoire, has also taken 
high rank, but like the “Judith” of the late Thomas Bailey Aldrich, 
appeals only to those whose ears are attuned to other sounds than 
those of a nation counting its gold. Sad to say the poetic drama, 
however we may admire its chaste beauty and classic form, occupies 
the same relative position to the modern drama as does the epic 
poem to the modern novel and receives as little appreciation from the 
general public. Indeed the dramatized novel has met with most 
flattering success in many instances if we measure success according 
to the vox office receipts, which form the managerial estimate of 
dramatic values. Yet the dramatization of the novel is not as promis- 
ing a performance from the standpoint of art as the casual observer 
might imagine. 

“It should never be forgotten,” says Mr. Bliss Perry, “that a 
novel is typically as far removed from a play as a bird is from fish 
and that any attempt to transform one into the other is apt to result 
in a sort of flying fish, a betwixt-and-between thing, capable, indeed, 
of both swimming and flying, but good at neither.” 

The dramatist is an original creator—a builder, who fashions his 
work in the glow of his own imagination, and not a mere carpenter 
forced to construct according to the plans and specifications of 
another and with all material furnished him. To be more specific, 
the dramatization of the novel requires the playwright to follow the 
story, observing at the same time the necessary conventions and 
limitations of the stage. Thus to avoid the sacrifice of plot and still 
meet these demands is an unsatisfactory task at best. The novelist 
and the playwright work in separate fields, each painting after his 
own fashion a picture of life, and where the one attempts to work 
over the creation of the other, each is forced to sacrifice his sense of 
art. The failure of the attempted dramatization of “The House of 
Mirth” and “The Jungle” well illustrates the fallacy of rushing 
every popular novel onto the stage and may serve as an object lesson 
to the purely commercial manager. 

Happily the play that is its own excuse for being and stands 
honestly on its own merits achieves the lasting triumph—be it said 
to the credit of the dramatists of the country. The very long runs 
of “The Music Master” and the “Lion and the Mouse” may be cited 
as recent examples of the enduring power of the drama in its true 
sense. 

Rachel Crothers’ western play, “The Three of Us,’ R. W. 
Tully’s “Rose of the Rancho,” George Broadhurst’s “The Man of 
the Hour,” Mitchell’s “The New York Idea” are among the great 
successes of the past season—all, too, written by native authors. In 
no one of them is there a suggestion of the themes so absorbing to 
the dramatists of the problem school—a fact that betokens a promis- 
ing future for the clean, wholesome drama. Nor is there a dearth 
of material as Mr. Henry Arthur Jones has pointed out. In such a 
cosmopolitan civilization as ours the author need not search the old 
world for material with which to create his dramatic structures. It 
surrounds him everywhere, whether in Wall street, on the plains of 
Texas, in the mining camps of Nevada or amid the fashion and 
splendor of Fifth avenue. To picture these various phases of our 
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complex civilization is the aim of the modern playwright and we 
well know the faithful portraits of such authors as Howard, Ade, 
Klein, DeMille, Fitch, Thomas and others whose flesh-and-blood 
characters we recognize at once as familiar types. Thus while the 
tendency of our drama is toward naturalism, Broadway audiences 
seek the unconventional, which, though taxing the ingenuity of the 
playwright to a greater degree than in the past, allows him a much 
wider scope than when bound by certain traditional conventions once 
deemed sacred in dramatic construction. 

In spite of many obstacles the American drama has won out. It 
has had to overcome the prejudice of the producing managers. An 
alleged lack of technique in native playmaking was after all a 
subterfuge to cover the manager’s real motive in importing foreign 
plays—the little risk incurred in handling established successes and 
the possibility of loss in untried dramas. Then, too, the dramatic 
critics with few exceptions, have given our playwrights little encour- 
agement, proving mostly, as Mr. Harrison Gray Fiske asserts— 
“Clogs in the wheels of dramatic progress, whose sole object is to 
be funny at the expense of the player, the author and the truth.” 
Often this ridicule and cheap wit is prompted by the failure of the 
critic to get a production of any one of the dozens of dramas he, 
himself, has written, and he therefore gazes through deep green 
goggles at the effort of his more successful fellow craftsman. 

Yet, despite dramatic criticism as usually exercised and the com- 
mercialism of the powers that be, the native author has compelled 
most respectful attention both at home and abroad. The great 
American public knows what it wants notwithstanding the unsolicited 
opinions offered it by newspaper cynics. The history of Klein’s 
remarkable play, ‘““The Lion and the Mouse,” exemplifies this beyond 
question. And it is a matter for congratulation that theater-goers 
prefer to see for themselves and place little reliance on criticisms. 

The ascendency of the healthful drama of American life, together 
with the growing recognition of the theater as a most potent factor 
in human progress, certainly affords the optimist excellent reason 
for hopeful prophecy. The movement toward the establishment of 
a great National Theater is also indicative of the glorious era to 
come when the mission of the drama shall be to instruct and edify 
as well as to amuse, and when it shall become indeed the true hand- 
maid of civic virtue and social purity. 
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THE JUSTICE OF CARRIZOZO 


By E. Lacy Speer 


somnolent in the heat of the sum- 

mer afternoon. Objects in the 
near distance quivered and danced drunk- 
enly in the radiated caloric from the 
yellow sand, while the stern, purple 
buttes, seemingly overhanging, but in 
reality thirty miles distant, stood, cameo- 
like, against a setting of indigo sky. A 
pair of drooping burros, wandering aim- 
lessly around the ramshackle store, stood 
at attention when the California express 
drew up at the station. These specimens 
of hardy plains existence waved their 
cars enviously as the panting locomotive 
filled its capacious gullet with the alkaline 
water, for it was hot enough in Carrizozo 
to make even a locomotive thirsty. 

Over at the lonely, squat saloon, a hun- 
dred yards or so west of the station, no 
outward sign of life was visible, as a lone 
traveler disembarked stiffly from a sand- 
worn tourist sleeper, followed immediately 
by a dilapidated suit case which landed 
with some violence, the projecting force 
being a tipless tourist porter. 

Gustav Leidstrom, of Chicago, the 
object of much police solicitude, stood 
uncertainly on the station platform, with 
vacant gaze following the train as it 
rapidly melted, a perspective spot in the 
golden haze of desert railroad dust. It 
may be said that Leidstrom did not envy 
the travelers on the California express as 
they journeyed toward the Rio Grande; 
El Paso, too, had its officers of the law 
and wires that ran back to Chicago—that 
paradise of the undetected rogue and hell 
of the hunted law-breaker. This man, 
thief and murderer, who had _ slipped 
through the outposts of justice, had no 
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particular object in stopping at Carrizozo; 
his ticket read through, but the cunning 
of the habitual criminal, strong within 
him; bade him stop half-way between the 
outer confines of civilization. He reasoned 
that his chances for freedom were indefi- 
nitely prolonged as long as he kept as 
far as possible from organized law and 
its minions. Carrizozo, with its hotel, 
water tank and saloon, looked inviting, 
hence the arrival of the soon-to-be notable 
addition to its population. 

Leidstrom’s was not an inviting face. 
The cold, blue eye set deep under slant- 
ing forehead, the thin down-curved lips 
and slightly receding lower jaw, gave 
little promise of that superior intelligence 
which separates the honest man or clever 
criminal from the born desperado. That 
face, city-pallid under the soot of travel, 
indicated at once physical courage and 
moral weakness—the bravado of a gun 
fighter and the cowardice of the uncaught 
criminal. The shifty, uneasy eyes 
bespoke the animal cunning of the man 
—a cunning without sufficient intelligence 
to properly direct or to raise him above 
the level of the ordinary: outlaw. In 
short, Leidstrom was a type of congenital 
cowardice and trained courage. 


“It is sure some hot down here, which 
the same I hadn’t noticed until now,” 
with which sage observation Long Pete, 
from Medicine Bow, dealt a new hand 
and expectorated with care through the 
back door of the little saloon. “As I was 
sayin’, it’s pretty much high temperature 
in this here jack rabbit sand prairie. It’s 
not for me to run plumb into purgatory 
before I’ve gallivanted some few on this 
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here terrestial ball, but in all my travels 
from Cheyenne to Chicago, I ain’t never 
been so plumb fried out as I am in this 
burrow,” and then Long Pete drew two 
cards, thereby leaving-Carrizozo in a 
state of painful uncertainty. 

The monotonous call for cards and 
Doc Martin’s occasional “All set, gents?” 
constituted the sum total of replies to 
Long Pete’s diatribe. Doc wore the stellar 
emblem of the law and discharged the 
duties of town marshal when called upon. 
He was also known as “supply” bar 
clerk, serving the thirsty sons of the 
desert when Chippy, the regular dis- 
penser, was at meals or indisposed. Doc, 
the dead shot, clever drink mixer and 
rather good natured and lax town mar- 
shal, was popular with the coterie of 
rangemen who gathered periodically in 
the little deal-board saloon. 

A shadow blackened the square of sun- 
shine on the floor, as Gustav Leidstrom 
shuffled toward the bar and rapped sug- 
gestively upon its worn surface. Now it 
is common custom for a native to lacerate 
any portion of saloon furniture with a 
revolver butt, if he is suffering with 
thirst and needs attention, but for a 
tourist—a disreputable, leering specimen 
of the colorless East—to break in on a 
discussion of “full houses” and “‘pairs” 
was too much for Carrizozo, and Carri- 
zozo protested. 

A hush fell on the crowd, the rattle of 
chips ceased and then Doc’s big Colts 
roared. The up-lifting smoke unveiled a 
large sliver torn from the floor where the 
ball had passed through in its oblique 
flight, scarce six inches from the foot of 
the man from Chicago. With another 
thunderous rap, Leidstrom sneered: 

“Seems to me that youse gents ain’t 
careful o’ lumber. What’s the use o’ 
chawin’ up good floorin’ that way when 
there ain’t a foot of sawmill stuff dead 
or alive within five hundred miles of this 
here God-forsaken dump. Where’s the 
bloke that deals out Kansas City nigger 
whisky in this swell establishment?” 

He said this last with ineffable scorn. 
Not a tremor of the head—not a twitch 
of the eyelid betrayed the fear, if fear 
there was, in Leidstrom.”” Do I get that 
drink or do I go after it?” he concluded. 
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Long Pete gazed on the tenderfoot 
with languid, but growing interest. Doc 
Martin rose slowly and went back of the 
bar, his gun still hanging limply. Dick 
Andrews—“Handsome Dick”’ they called 
him—laid down his hand and lined up. 
“Gents,” he drawled, “I’m about to buy 
for this here stranger and any of you 
poor bipeds that’s a sufferin’ some is 
hereby invited to step up and make the 
acquaintance of a tenderfoot that’s got a 
foot so tender that he’s afraid to do the 
lead dance for fear of gettin’ a stone in 
his hoof.” 

A chorus of “Hows,” was the welcome 
extended to the East, a welcome freely 
given without any other recommendation 
than that of cool nerve. 

“What name, stranger?” queried Doc. 

“Well, Mike Brennan will do,” growled 
Leidstrom, and Handsome Dick retorted 
““Mike’ goes, we don’t cale’late none on 
ancient hist’ry an’ family names—it ain’t 
healthy ’round here.” 

No letter of introduction is needed in 
the great Southwest. “It isn’t what you 
used to be, but what you are to-day,” is 
the somewhat dangerous motto that has 
made the cool and brave but often 
unscrupulous men of the mesas. 

That afternoon Leidstrom, dubbed 
Chicago Mike, with no questions asked, 
was jolted over to Bar C6 outfit on a 
cow pony, he thereby becoming a unit in 
said outfit upon the recommendation of 
his patron, Handsome Dick. 


’ 


The cool, southern wind of the plains 
brought the star-spangled night. The 
crescent moon, looking over the darkling 
buttes, saw a human tiger, prostrate 
under a blanket, but the moon could not 
see the murderous magazine revolver that 
lay in an uneasy hand beneath. Somehow 
that blue New Mexico night sky looked 
like a policeman’s uniform. Isolated in 
a desert, the fear of the law was still 
upon Leidstrom. He who had laughed 
at lead, dreaded the ponderous, inexor- 
able wheels of ultimate justice. A noc- 
turnally inclined jack rabbit, rustling 
through the sagebrush, set his heart to 
drumming, a rifle shot out on the range 
brought him to a sitting posture. The 


calls of the night lent him their full quota 
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of terror. Prompted though he was to 
better things by the gigantic mystery of 
the Almighty’s solitude, yet in the very 
isolation of magnificent distances, came 
the still, small voice, “Be sure thy sin 
will find thee out.” In fancy he again 
stood in the foul, ill-smelling Harrison 
street police court; again he saw the 
prison van, the Bridewell—Ha! who 
would dare take him back, away from this 
land of yellow sunshine and blue nights, 
from air so pure and sweet, so sweet that 
to him it was the very wine of life and 
freedom. Freedom! who could find him in 
this waste of sand and sage? He was 
safe. 

Back on the Indiana farm he was again 
in swimming where the willows met above 
“swimming hole number three.” There 
was a little sandy beach where the sun 
warmed him and where he used to play 
mumble peg with “Chalky Tom” and the 
rest. How he used to cut and run when 
the thunder storms came up over Frey’s 
woods, and then when he entered the 
kitchen, what an odor of country ham and 
eggs—there never were such ham 
and eggs in the stuffy Clark street 
restaurants. 

Things didn’t go right on the farm 
(curse that shootin’ over there—this ain’t 
Chicago now) and the family moved into 
South Chicago—bad place for a boy? 
ves, but it was all in the lifetime. Bad 
company turned up—well, what could 
you expect? That first job was a peach— 
just cracking a delicatessen store. Dead 
easy for a couple of kids of sixteen. Of 
course the old woman who kept it had to 
be quieted, but she was all right in the 
morning, so the papers stated. Then 
things came his way, and he moved up 
city way—lIndiana avenue and Thirtieth 
street. That was fine business, till one 
night his hold-up victim took a shot (that 
infernal ball’s in my leg yet). Nine 
months in the Bridewell—he never got 
used to broom making. (Say, this air’s 
fine; them stars is brighter every minute. 
Bridewell! God—never again!) Five 
years in and out of jail. Well, it was a 
good time, at least part of it, and there’s 
a pile soaked away for the labor. (Some- 
how, that life don’t look right now, out 
here—guess I'll reform. This country’s 


making me feel like a South Clark street 
missionary—it’s me to the cow punchin’, 
as they call it. This—is—livin-—I’1— 
call — the — last — job — quits — and — 
stay.) And then Leidstrom slept. 

The blessing of slumber falls alike 
upon the just and the unjust, but the 
great staring eye of the law never slum- 
bers. Far out on the plains where the 
southern cross hangs high, lay a much 
desired, but hidden fugitive, just a mere 
dark speck under the starlight. As he 
slept, police telegraph operators in their 
shirt sleeves, were working under the 
smoky blue haze of the Welsbach light, 
searching out each hidden corner of the 
country, seeking information from the 
great Southwest, for the detective bureau 
had surmised that Leidstrom had-passed 
from the grasp of its shorter tentacles 
via the Rock Island Route. And then the 
longer writhing arms of the common- 
wealth of Illinois began reaching out— 
out over the plains of Missouri, the 
prairies of Kansas and the mesas of New 
Mexico and Texas, searching, feeling for 
their own. 


“Hey, there, Mike, git up, it’s goin’ on 
five thirty g. m.’” came in stentorian 
accents from Andy Stoddard, boss of the 
outfit. Leidstrom awoke in sudden terror, 
and with eyes still heavy with sleep, 
threw the magazine revolver from under 
his blanket and held the nonplussed 
cattleman under its threatening muzzle. 
Just for a moment, however, and then 
sleep fell from him as the yellow radiance 
of the sun brought him to his senses. 

“Scuse me, boss,’ he spoke glibly, 
“T’m a doin’ that in my sleep sometimes 
ever since I wuz on outpost duty in the 
Philippines. Mighty t’echy work with 
that bunch of niggers.” 

Stoddard eyed him curiously for a 
moment, muttering “Purty cur’ous for a 
tenderfoot,’ and then continued, pleas- 
antly, “Don’t say a word, pardner, you’re 
some rapid with a gun, ef that is a gun; 
‘pears more like a pepper box to me— 
what does she shoot, cayenne or plain 
salt?” 

The city bandit’s brows relaxed, and 
over his grim, unpleasant face, under 
several days’ growth of beard, a quizzical 
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grin appeared. “I ain’t got many ‘scads,’ 
old sport, but I’ll play you three to one 
across the board that I’ll put six thirty- 
eights into that ol’ billy goat over yonder 
before you can get your gun in your mit,” 
and not awaiting an answer six reports 
crashed in a rapid whirr, and the goat 
fell pierced unerringly. 

“Well, I swan,” and Stoddard relapsed 
into his ancient Missourian vernacular. 
He was unacquainted with the deadly 
instrument so well known in the metro- 
politan underworld. From then on, 
Chicago Mike and his pepper box came 
in for a good share of respectful atten- 
tion, and as the days went on in that little 
community of reckless though simple 
spirits, Leidstrom won a speedy place, 
escaping all of the usual seasoning that 
goes to make the life of a tenderfoot 
miserable. The hard-lined face, the 
revolver, the unerring aim and the cool 
nerve of the man all conspired to put 
him right with the outfit. 

A day came when he fell into one of 
his still, black humors. With some chosen 
spirits he was lounging at the station at 
Carrizozo, secure in his apparent isola- 
tion from the law, but vaguely conscious 
of impending danger. As he sat upon a 
baggage truck, a train from the East 
stopped for a few moments. Grown 
strangely reckless of late, the fugitive 
took delight in watching the coming and 
going of those from the outer world. It 
so happened that on this day a slipped 
eccentric on the locomotive gave the 
passengers a chance to wander across to 
the little saloon to enjoy for a few 
moments the hospitality of New Mexico. 
Chicago Mike followed. 

At the bar stood a clean-cut, square- 
jawed individual whose every appearance 
denoted the city bred, and, to the eyes 
of Leidstrom, the plain clothes man. 
The fugitive trembled, but quickly 
regaining his nerve, watched his natural 
enemy as the bird watches the serpent. 
A sudden move brought a mutual glance 
of recognition. 


“Leidstrom, the murderer of ‘Con- 


nie’ Nelson,” mentally commented the 
detective. 

“Sergeant Wills, curse him,” muttered 
Leidstrom. 
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With caution born of long experience, 
the criminal-taker glanced at Chicago 
Mike’s pals, and with the guile of the 
serpent, he called for drinks all ’¥ound 
and stepping close to Leidstrom, whis- 
pered confidentially : 

“It’s all up with you, Gus, I’m on my 
way to Beaumont for other game, but 
business is business—you’re wanted in 
Chicago—better step quietly over to the 
train with me, I’ve got the drop on you— 
gun’s inside my coat pocket.” 

Leidstrom’s lip curled and his teeth 
gleamed like those of an angry dog in 
leash. “One shot from you and you 
would be filled so full of lead that we 
could sell your carcass to the Remingtons 
and make money on the deal. My pals 
are back of me—size ’em up.” 

Thrown off his guard, Wills glanced 
behind him for an instant. Like light- 
ning, the ready gun of Leidstrom covered 
him. 

“A word and you'll never see Beau- 
mont. I'll do the ‘spiel’—keep your 
mouth shut or I’ll shoot to kill, and dead 
men are always wrong out here. You 
know me.” 

Leidstrom’s hostile move temporarily 
suspended festivities. Long Pete ambled 
in an apparently aimless manner toward 
the belligerents, and pushed his angular 
form between them. 

“I figger that there’s somewhat of a 
difference of opinion in this here well 
regulated thirst parlor,” he drawled, “me 
being a tolerable intelligent umpire when 
the gents on this reservation ain’t feelin’ 
cordial like, persuades me to institute a 
mild inquiry.” 

“It’s all right,’ spoke Leidstrom, 
sharply, the danger note ringing in his 
voice. “This gent and me has met before 
an’ he was tryin’ to get something out o’ 
my possession that’s mine for keeps, but 
I saw him first.” He spoke truly— 
liberty is sweet as life. 

The face of Wills was a study—anger, 
consternation and indecision appeared 


thereon in rapid succession. On one hand, 
the threatening revolver bade him keep 
silence; again he was uncertain as to the 
temper of the crowd of lanky, sunburned 
plainsmen who evidently held this crook 
in high esteem. 
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On the other hand, his duty was plain. 
Here was a much-wanted man, a sus- 
pected murderer. He must take him if 
possible, if only for the honor and 
advancement the capture would bring. 
But how? Upon the advent of trouble in 
the barroom, the pilgrims from the train 
suddenly disappeared, and he stood alone. 
Then filled with a resolve born of des- 
peration, he began: 

“Gentlemen, this man is wanted 

Leidstrom’s automatic gun spoke, and 
the light blue smoke, drifting aloft among 
the rafters, revealed the Chicago thief- 
taker lying prostrate with a chunk of 
lead in his left shoulder. For once, the 
city bandit’s deadly aim was at fault. 
Then Leidstrom spoke: 

“Gents, I’m in a bad humor. What’s it 
to be, more gun play? If not, and you're 
agreeable, I’ll ask you to excuse me for 
the time being, as I’m unsartin as to 
whether or not me ol’ fren’ Doc’ll exercise 
himself in the capacity of city marshal.”’ 

The insistence of the surly, awkward, 
but deadly gun won Leidstrom a path to 
the door and his cayuse, and a cloud of 
sandy dust marked anew the flight of the 
criminal from the tentacles of the law 
that still threatened him. 

From force of habit, the crowd of 
plainsmen wandered from the saloon and 
took a number of carefully misdirected 
shots at the fleeing man. ‘“‘Not that Mike 
wasn’t considerably wanted back East,” 
Long Pete sententiously remarked, “but 
seein’s he piked off on his own critter 
proves that he’s finished with a clear 
record out here,” and the lanky cowboy 
sauntered back to the barroom, where 
several of the outfit were making the 
detective comfortable. With face drawn 
and bloodless, the officer dictated several 
telegrams north and south—one in par- 
ticular, and a long one, at that—going 
through to Chicago to his chief. His duty 
performed, he fainted, and was removed 
to the lone hotel. 

Doc Martin only said, “Kinder seems 
to me that this strang arm of the law, 
that arm in this case bein’ me, was 
paralyzed when it came to arrestin’ the 
Chicago gent, fer I figgered out he wasn’t 
none too pious an’ believin’ since he’s 
hung out here, but what’s the town 
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marshal to do when he looks into a piece 
of artillery that’s got a ‘cough up’ like 
a live crater full of pebbles.” 

Then up spoke Cheyenne Charley, 
“That ol’ gun o’ mine surely shot out of 
the side of her mouth when I tried my 
best to drop the Chicago desperady.” 
This with a wink at Handsome Dick, and 
Doc Martin knew well that Leidstrom’s 
escape was due only to the careless good 
nature of the wild spirits with whom 
he had been associated and with whom he 
had made good. Miles away, purused by 
nothing more material than his guilty 
conscience, the bandit fugitive and mur- 
derer, tethered his steaming cow pony, 
and pondered “what next?” 

Night fell. Away down the railroad 
track, a tiny baleful red eye stabbed the 
night, its unwinking stare seeming to 
look right through his warped soul. Red 
—red it gleamed! Red—red as the blood 
of the victims of the magazine gun. He 
no longer felt the strange calm fascina- 
tion of the semi-tropical night. The 
white stars and the New Mexico moon no 
longer exerted their purifying influence 
in the shaping of his future. For him 
only was the hypnotic crimson eye of the 
switch. For him it presaged only trouble 
and called terror anew to his drafted 
soul. Red—red gleamed the switch light, 
and the visions of the Harrison street 
patrol wagon with its fiery red eye arose 
and bred in him trembling fear. Physical 
bravery gave way to innate cowardice, 
and at the end of a restless night, dawn 
found him tossing in uneasy slumber 
beside the track, miles away from the 
scene of his latest crime. It was an odd 
fascination that had drawn him toward 
the railroad. There lay his greatest peril 
—the peril of pursuit, and yet he instinct- 
ively shrank from the great hostile buttes, 
the lonely plains and the dark, mysterious 
mountains, wherein starvation lurked. 

Night had withdrawn her terrors, and 
broad daylight had painted a hazy golden 
east and a deep blue radiant west before 
he awoke, hungry, thirsty and cursing the 
detective who had driven him from his 
apparently safe retreat. The fear of the 
moral coward gave way upon the appear- 
ance of day to the bravado of the man 
secure behind the magazine revolver. 
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Number 48, eastbound, was late. 
Number 48’s tardiness never created a 
sensation among the isolated block tower 
signalmen along the line from Alamo 
Gordo to Santa Rosa, and simply because 
Number 48 was a local mixed train with 
no apparent object in view save that of 
getting from one point to another as kind 
Providence and a scornful train dis- 
patcher might dictate. 

If the Golden State Limited happened 
to get within one hour of Number 48’s 
time, the latter was required to vegetate 
on the nearest siding, and the old railroad 
men were quoted as averring that the 
local had been seen on a side track more 
than once with sparse, tall grass growing 
up around her wheels. This, however, 
was probably fiction, as there is little or 
no tall grass in the vicinity of Carrizozo. 

On this August day, however, the 
operating department of the division was 
in a cold perspiration. Number 48 had 
been reported forty-five minutes late at 
Three Rivers. Since then, she was lost. 
C. Z. Tower, six miles below Carrizozo, 
was without information. Repeated 
inquiries from the division dispatchers’ 
office brought only the information that 
Number 48 was lost between D. H. 
Tower, where last reported and C. Z., 
the intervening stretch of track covering 
twenty-two miles, more or less, and while 
railroad wires were buzzing with inquiries 
concerning the lost train, Western Union 
copper was buzzing from City Hall, 
Chicago, to El Paso, Texas, setting in 
motion the active police along the line. 
The railroad had lost a train and justice 
a fugitive. 


As morning advanced, Leidstrom, 
drawn by hunger and thirst, determined 
upon a bold move. The switch away down 
around the curve offered him the oppor- 
tunity to carry into effect a project so 
bold and daring that it seemed impossible, 
and yet in desperation he made his 
resolve. A sharp trot brought him to the 
point of operation. Dismounting, he 
dealt his animal a stinging blow, and that 
half-wild inhabitant of the plains was 
soon but a spot in the distance. Leid- 


strom had burned his bridge behind him. 
Upon his success depended his liberty, 
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and the horse would queer him with the 
train hands and make them suspicious. 

Away down the track, shimmering and 
trembling in the heat, the black forefront 
of a locomotive, just a dot on the sand 
with a smoke thread aloft, spurred the 
man at the switch to action. The cold 
sweat of the coward had given away once 
more to the hot, dry recklessness of the 
wolf at bay. It was now or never for 
him who sought refuge, he knew not 
where. Two well-directed shots tore the 
switch-lock in fragments and Leidstrom 
waited. 

At times the speed of a locomotive is in 
inverse ratio to the threatened speed of 
a bullet, and the combination of a 
revolver, a determined man and an open 
switch usually replaces engine mobility 
with engine immobility. A demonstration 
of this tentative problem was given in the 
yellow New Mexico morning as Leid- 
strom halted the train in response to four 
inquiring toots from the brassy throat of 
the locomotive. 

“Youse gents will kindly crawl down,” 
and the engineer and fireman clambered 
stiffly out of the cab and waited for the 
sequel. Leidstrom, with steely eye and 
steady aim, covered the grimy engineer 
and fireman. “Uncouple her now, an’ be 
quick,” and the men of the rail, mutter- 
ing curses, jerked loose the air hose and 
opened the Janney. As the quick sharp 
report of the air sounded from the broken 
tube, the fugitive started violently. The 
explosion was too suggestive of a gun, 
and this man now feared every weapon 
save his own. 

The flagman of Number 48, from force 
of habit, trotted along the ties the con- 
ventional “eighteen telegraph poles” back 
in order to protect the rear of Number 48, 
as well as the cowcatcher of any on-com- 
ing train. The conductor and head brake- 
man, both loafing in the lone passenger 
coach, where neither were supposed to be, 
came out and then quickly scurried to 
safety, urged by several well planted 
shots in the sand around them. 

The engineer spoke, “Young feller, I 
ain't on to yer game, but ef you're 
thinkin’ o’ takin’ a trip on this ol’ cast- 
iron hoss, I can jest say that you ain’t 
liable to go far. Number 57, westbound, 
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is about sixty miles east an’ headin’ this 
way,” and the bandit answered, “To hell 
with you and Number 57. I’m goin’ east 
because it don’t suit me to go west. Git 
up, the pair o’ you, and get out o’ here, 
an’ no loafin’. I’ve killed one man this 
week and two more won’t cut any ice,” 
and the eight-wheeler, 996, released 
from her accustomed load, puffed joy- 
ously away, with a white-faced engineer 
and a trembling fireman sending her to 
what seemed certain death, and Leid- 
strom with grim countenance and hard 
blue eyes, perched on the coal on the 
tender, held the engine operators down 
to their work, while swaying drunkenly 
in new-found liberty, 996 romped up the 
track, her sharp exhaust rolling out like 
the bark of a mitrailleuse. 


Dusk was settling down and the sweet 
coolness of the evening gave new life to 
Long Pete, Cheyenne Charley and their 
cohorts as they strolled over to the station 
to see, as Handsome Dick expressed it, 
“ef they could be of any assistance to the 
railroad company.” Long Pete had just 
thoughtfully finished shooting out the tail 
lights of a slowly moving freight train 
“to save the company’ oil,” as he said, 
when the station operator came, white- 
faced, from his little box office. “Boys,” 
he said incisively, “C. Z. Tower reports 
a wild engine headed this way, runnin’ 
like hell, without orders, and a wild man 
with a big gun on the tender. It’s 996, 
supposed to be haulin’ Number 48. C. Z. 
says ditch her sure, or she'll go clear 
through Number 57 at the summit.” Just 
then the operator’s assistant appeared 
and yelled, “Don’t ditch 996, Murphy 
and his fireman are runnin’ her at the 
point of a gun.” 

“Gents,” said Long Pete, ‘““That human 
bein’ on the tender is our ol’ friend 
Chicago Mike. He’s clean plumb locoed, 
and is attemptin’ to run through this here 
law-abidin’ town. I’ve got that hunch. 
lf we ditch the ol’ jerkwater, ‘twill mess 
up Murphy an’ his pal—ef we let ’em go 
through, we'll have a mix-up later on, 
sccordin’ to our lightning jerkin’ friend. 


Now if you gents will kindly spread out 
down ihe track quicker’n lightning, I'll 
surely stop that cavortin’ steam hoss 
about ene mile north of this here city and 
no dan-age done. To your hosses, gents, 
an’ see that our ol’ friend Mike is brought 
back to the thirst studio. When he tempts 
Providence and Long Pete by chasin’ 
through this here village a second time, 
it’s up to Providence and Long Pete to 
stop the show. Don’t shoot him, but per- 
suade him gently. Doc, you stay with 
me. 

Away across the desert, the call of the 
locomotive could be heard as the now 
thoroughly frightened engineer whistled 
for a “clear” at Carrizozo. Long Pete 
stood behind a huge beam supporting the 
water tank with revolver poised, while 
Doc Martin lay motionless in the rear of 
a sand bank near the pumping station on 
the opposite side of the track. These two 
worthies were taking no chances with the 
desperado on the tender of the approach- 
ing engine. 


With customary caution, Engineer 
Murphy approached Carrizozo station 
but a cold muzzle pressed back of his ear 
induced him to open the throttle anew. 
Just then something happened. A series 
of long, thin flashes on the right and left 
of the locomotive made 996 groan and 
shake as half a dozen bullets bored gaping 
holes in her cylinders and steam chests, 
and huge clouds of hissing vapor poured 
alternately from right and left, as her 
panting heart drove steam, the life blood, 
from her gaping wounds. Pete and Doc 
aimed well; 996 was dead and rolled up 
hill by her own momentum only, thump- 
ing her angry piston-head against the 
dented and fractured wall of the cylin- 
ders. Number 57 was saved, and no 
ditching was necessary. 

There is little more to tell. Leidstrom, 
covered by the long barrels of half a 
dozen Colts, climbed sullenly down from 
his perch, the tentacles of the law, in the 
person of an officer from Santa Rosa, 
soon clutched him, and the Chicago jail 
loomed darkly. 
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HARNESSING STREAMS 


HOW OTHERWISE WASTED ENERGY 


MAY BE UTILIZED 


FOR RANCH HEATING, LIGHTING OR PUMPING 


By P. J. O'Gara 


Assistant, United States Department of Agriculture 


MONG the California foothills, 
A sloping westward from the Sierra 
Nevada, are to be found numer- 
ous mountain streams capable of won- 
derful development, especially for the 
transmission of electrical energy. The 
average person looks upon energy of 
this kind as something beyond his ability 
to make use of, and for this reason some 
of the finest power possibilities remain 
undeveloped when a few hundred dollars 
at most would install a plant providing 
electrical energy for power and lighting 
purposes on the farm. If the average 
person would construct a few feet of 
flume, put in a homemade overshot wheel 
and with it drive a small electrical gen- 
erator, he’ could have comforts, not to 
say luxuries, at practically no further 
cost for a series of years. It has been a 
common mistake on the part of most 
farmers to suppose that water power, 
which is used in the production of elec- 
trical energy, requires a large outlay of 
capital and considerable technical knowl- 
edge to operate, but the writer is glad 
to state that on some ranches in the foot- 
hill sections of California small plants 
of varying capacities are now in oper- 
ation and are giving excellent service at 
practically no cost for maintenance. 
During a visit to the foothills of the 
Sierra Nevada, the writer found in 
operation a small water power plant 
which had been doing service for a num- 
ber of years in pumping water and 


generating electrical energy for lighting 
and for heating devices in the home. 
Feeling that others might wish to con-. 
struct a similar plant, complete details 
are given below. 

The plant is owned and operated by 
Mr. J. A. Haines of Clipper Gap, and 
was constructed by him some ten years 
ago. Mr. Haines is an employe of the 
South Yuba Ditch Company, and has his 
home on the shorés of a small body of 
water called Lake Theodore, which is a 
large reservoir owned by the company. 
The water flows from the reservoir 
through a large pipe which empties into a 
flume supplying the irrigation ditch 
below. Mr. Haines, being of a practical 
turn of mind, saw how the wasted energy 
of the water, flowing. from the reservoir 
to the ditch, might be utilized and he set 
about to construct a power plant which, 
if not artistic in every detail, is none the 
less useful. 

The first thing done was to construct 
a lateral to the main flume. This small 
flume is twenty feet long, two and one- 
half feet wide and ten inches deep, and 
carries about one hundred and _ fifty 
miner’s inches of water. Beneath the 
flume, near the end of the spillway, an 
overshot wheel five and one-half feet in 
diameter is set. On the periphery of the 
wheel there are twenty buckets three feet 
long and one foot deep. Slightly for- 
ward of the center of the wheel there 
is a trap door, or sort of gate, in the 
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THE HAINES POWER PLANT AT CLIPPER GAP . 


bottom of the flume. When it is desired 
to operate the wheel this gate is lifted 
and the water falls upon the buckets, or 
vanes, turning the wheel by its weight. 
When the wheel is not running the water 
runs over the trap and spills forward 
of it. 

At one end of the wheel shaft, which is 
of one and three-quarter inch steel, a 
high pressure pump is directly connected 
by a crank, at the other end is a large 
wooden pulley which drives the dynamo 
through two counter-shafts in the power 
house. Under full load the normal speed 
of the wheel is about twenty-three revo- 
lutions per minute. 

The dynamo is a one-horse power 
direct current one hundred and fifteen 
volt Westinghouse machine, which has a 
speed of about two thousand revolutions 
per minute. From the dynamo, which is 
placed in a suitable house, copper trans- 
mission wires are run to the residence 
about two hundred feet distant, where a 
sufficient number of incandescent lamps 
for proper illumination are placed. 
Lamps are also placed at the gates so as 
to light the way to the house on dark 
nights. Besides the lights, Mrs. Haines 


his own lighting and pumping, 


uses an electric iron which does away 
with the hot stove on ironing day. The 
pump, spoken of before, forces water 
up the hill, upon which the house stands, 


‘into a reservoir containing about three 


thousand gallons. The water is piped 
through the house and into the barns, 
giving added security in case of fire. 

In the kitchen a crank attached to a 
winding drum raises or lowers the trap, 
or gate, in the flume by means of a wire 
which passes from the drum to the power 
house, where it is attached to the gate 
through a pulley placed over the trap. 
By means of a ratchet the gate can be 
lifted to any desired height and left in 
that position. In this way the amount 
of water passing over the wheel may be 
closely regulated. Of course the amount 
of water necessary depends upon how 
many lights are desired. Besides doing 
Mr. 
Haines furnishes lights for evening 
entertainments at the schoolhouse. He 
says that he has been able to run eighteen 
sixteen-candle power lamps for four 
hours without overheating the generator 
which has a rated capacity of one-horse 
power. 
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Of course every one would like to 
know how much the plant cost originally, 
and what the yearly cost of maintenance 
has been. It is probable that the water 
wheel and flume cost fifteen dollars, but 
as they were built of odds and ends, and 
constructed at odd times by Mr. Haines 
himself, it is certain that they did not 
cost more. The power house, including 
shafting, ete., was also built of pieces, 
which would otherwise have been thrown 
aside. The generator, including wire, 
fixtures and lamps, did not cost more 
than one hundred dollars, and, as Mr. 
Haines is his own electrician, the install- 
ment cost nothing. When asked how 
much it had cost him to run the plant 
during the ten years it has been operat- 
ing, he said, ““T'wo brushes, twenty-five 
cents, and a little oil for the 
bearings.” In all that time it 
has given perfect service and 
has required practically no 
attention. 

Another plant which is more 
pretentious is that of Mr. 
Ellis Franklin, near Colfax, 
However, instead of having 
the homemade overshot wheel, 
Mr. Franklin has a two-foot 
Pelton operated by an eighty- 
foot head of water which is 
brought to the power house 
from his own reservoir through 
about four hundred and fifty 
feet of six-inch pipe. A max- 
imum of six-horse power is 
generated, although the capac- 
ity may easily be doubled or 
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quadrupled. The water wheel is con- 
nected to a two hundred and fifty volt 
generator which transmits the energy 
about a quarter of a mile to the residence 
where it is used for lighting, heating and 
power. A motor in the basement of the 
residence pumps water into a reservoir. 
It also saws wood, operates the washer, 
wringer, cream separator and churn. 
Electric irons and electric cooking uten- 
sils are also freely used. In addition, a 
storage battery, charged by the gen- 
erator, keeps on hand a considerable sup- 
ply of energy in case it is found neces- 
sary, at any time, to shut down the plant. 

These plants represent two ways of 
utilizing water power for electrical pur- 
poses, the latter, of course, being the 
more efficient and highly developed. 





THE FRANKLIN OUTFIT NEAR COLFAX 





THE TOILERS 


By Betu Siater Wuitson 


The ploughman turns the brown earth from his shares, 
To song of bird, and smell of springtime bloom; 
Only the whirr of shuttles fills the ears 
Of him who stands a keeper at the loom. 


GARDEN 
TRAGEDIES 


By ExizasetH GRINNELL 


Photographs by the Author 


O THE cat do our garden birds 
owe the most frequent of their 
many tragedies. The cat is shrewd, 

velvet-of-foot and stealthy. It is an 
inborn hereditary law of the feline heart 
to destroy. “Kill, kill!” with the race is a 
precept well learned in the old jungle 
days, and now, after centuries of evolu- 
tion, do fur and pinions fly as of yore 
in the wild. 

Well fed, sleek, upper-class cats do the 
greater part of the mischief and follow 
the craft from sheer love of fun. Strays, 
vacant-barn-bred felines, are too hungry 
to come into the open for mere play. The 
upper-class cats whose jaws are yet wet 
with new milk, and in whose breath 
lingers the aroma of beefsteak margins, 
are confident. True, if caught in the act 
they are tenderly cuffed, which cuffs the 
miscreants take for caresses, while the 
mistress denies to her friends that her 
pussy “ever does catch birds.” Never 
believe it, O, ye lovers of song! I have 
made season studies of the habits of well- 
bred cats. Not one of them can you 
trust. 

Nesting time is harvest-time for the 
cat. She understands. From the moment 
the first strands or twigs are laid to the 
hour when the birdlings are as ripe as a 
June peach the cat never takes her eye 
from the spot. A cat would as soon eat 
angle worms as a naked bird. She enjoys 
resistance on the part of her victims. A 
wee birdling is too weak to struggle, 
and there is a gist in flying feathers this 
feline tyrant delights in. Often, with her 
wicked mouth witness of her gory deed, 
have I seen the brigand leap into the 
silken lap of her mistress—and the 
mistress kiss the cat. 






The deserted nest 
of a humming-bird 
F on the seed 
capsule of a blue 
gum tree 


There are other tragedies, some admit- 
ting interference, and some pitifully 
hopeless. There is my friend the shrike, 
of graceful manners and musical notes; 
but he is merciful in his seeming guilt. 
Has he not a black bridle visible at the 
corners of his mouth by which he is held 
in check and so slays but to appease 
hunger? Nor does he torture his victim 
like the cat. When he pounces on a 
mouse or a gopher upon a murky morn- 
ing he strikes to kill; his beak is of that 
sort, and when he pins a grasshopper, 
or perchance a small bird, upon a thorn 
it is dead in a second. 

It is the professional method of these 
merciful butchers to insert the pin at the 
base of the brain. The smaller fry which 
are not executed by hanging, are thumped 
against the limb of a tree, or a fence rail. 
Often the same limb or stump in a neigh- 
borhood serves the purpose of a popular 
and general execution block; but the 
short route of the dagger suits well 
enough. I picked the dessicated mummy 
of a half-fledged mocking-bird from the 
face of a giant cactus leaf, a spine of 
which penetrated the base of the head 
and appeared at the front of the throat. 

No one is quite certain of the reason 
behind this impaling as practiced by the 
shrikes. Some take it to be an instinct of 
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the bird to “ripen” the meat, 
as certain human epicures do 
humor a depraved appetite in 
their own case. Others think it 
an act of pure benevolence that 
Wandering Jew shrikes may 
find sustenance at hand. Some 
take it to come from natural 
thrift, the “saving up for a 
rainy day,” the having of a 
bank account. Others - still 
believe it to be pure mischief. 
For myself I take it to be a 
sort of “sign language.” When 
I discover a lizard impaled on a 
barbed wire I accept it as a 
“sure sign” that a butcher-bird 
has been that way. Let the 
shrikes keep their secret. 

The little sparrow-hawks 
have located the garden table 
always set for the birds and 
help themselves, not to my 
viands but to my guests. What- 
ever bird he may select, the 


kills 


hawk, like the  shrike, Dessicated 

j , 7 ime , individuals 

instantly. Several times have I (ii 
in the wind 





There 
the infant 
hung, 
literally 
by a 
thread 
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and my gun secured the villain at the very 
instant of his fatal swoop, and each time 
his victim is limp. The deed is done by a 
clutch at the throat. Not among all the 
birds of prey so far as I know is there the 
least disposition to torture for the delight 
of it, as in the cat. 

There are more peculiar tragedies con- 
nected with nesting time which a person 
may mitigate if he be on the alert. To 
afford relief at the critical moment one 
should have at hand a tall ladder, pocket 
scissors, and a long handled clipper such 
as is used in pruning orchards. With 
us the orioles return year after year 
to the same branch of a blue gum 
tree. Often they build a leanto at the 
side of last year’s nest (as in the 
picture), possibly on account of insured 
safety. 

One day a frightful wind tore the 
boughs and capsized the twin structure, 
turning out the nestlings. These nests are 
woven of our palm fiber and the threads 
are very strong. In the falling a toe of 
the nestling caught in the fiber and there 
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the infant hung, literally by a thread. It 
might have “let go,” but by instinct it 
clutched at the last straw. I was attracted 
by the cries of all the birds of the neigh- 
borhood, orioles, mockers, sparrows, lin- 
nets, towhees, humming-birds and many 
others, as they do always club together 
when trouble comes to any. 

The helpless victim of circumstance 
was suspended thirty feet above the 
ground, and all the combined forces of all 
the birds seemed inadequate. As in many 
a human affair there was much ado, and 
nothing done. 

How stupid they were, those birds of 
large experience and ripe years! Any one 
of them could weave or build a nest on 
demand, but not one old sage could sum- 
mon the wit to pull a single thread and 
release the captive. I climbed the long 
ladder and cut the fiber. I could not have 
reached it but for the clipper whose shaft 
was six feet long with a hook at the end 
with which to pull down the bough. 

After the same fashion was a little 
song-sparrow caught by a_horse-hair 
thread. I noticed the old birds taking 
food to the tuft of pampas grass long 
after the young had flown to my certain 
knowledge. What was the reason? I 
parted the grasses and released a full 
fledged juvenile. How long the parents 
would have continued to feed the captive 
I do not know; but I have found dessi- 
cated individuals swinging in the wind 
amid these graceful grasses which leads 
me to conclude that after an indefinite 
season such are forsaken by the parents. 
I have also seen young orioles swinging 
by one foot caught in the thread beneath 
the hammock under the banana leaves. It 
is not unusual to find skeleton mourning 
doves in nests from which the parents 
have gone to return no more; especially 
in states which do not as yet protect this 
beautiful bird. 

I once found the deserted nest of a 
humming-bird which was built upon the 
seed capsule of a blue gum tree. Upon 
the brim of the weather beaten structure 
reposed the mummy figure of a wee hum- 
mer in the rdle of Oliver Twist asking 
for “more.” Some misfortune overtook 
the mother. The picture tells its own 
pathetic tale. 
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Now and then malformations of the 
beak are met in wild birds. Sometimes 
caged birds acquire distortions of this sort 
from being obliged to pick food from a 
hard floor. In the case of wild birds at 
liberty the cause is obscure. Last sum- 
mer I observed a pair of mockers feeding 
a juvenile in the shrubbery long after it 
was old enough to be getting its own 
living. After a while the parents would 
neglect it for a day as if to give it a 
chance, then they would appear suddenly 
and coax it to come to the garden table. 

It obeyed, but was unable to help itself 
in the face of plenty. For a time, at long 
intervals, the parents continued to feed 
the unfortunate child, but at length they 
disappeared. By degrees I tamed the 
creature whose deformity was pitiful to 
see. The beak was twisted and elongated 
so that it was impossible for the bird to 
pick up food for itself. It would sit silent 
and alone while its fellows banqueted, 





A half-fledged 
mocking-bird on 
the face of a giant \ 


cactus leaf \ 
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dejected beyond description. It was soon 
eager to accept food which I placed far 
back in the mouth. It was unable to 
swallow without this precaution as the 
mandibles could not close at the base. It 
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weariness not from satiety. From sheer 
despondency, I believe, possibly for lack 
of certain articles of diet which it most 
needed in adult life, it soon joined the 


silent majority. But there is a humorous 


was able to drink by side to bird life in spite of all 












inserting its beak the tragedy I have mentioned 
and face well down and much beside. Garden 
under the water. It comedies are far more fre- 
would work at a soft ripe quent than the superficial 


observer would surmise. I 
shall soon take my camera 
and hunt for the comedy. 


peach an hour, succeeding but 
poorly at the attempt to eat 
for it only desisted from 


Its beak was deformed—twistea and elongated 


THE HILLS OF SANTA CRUZ 


By Sam Exton Fou tps 


How rich in glory are these wondrous hills 
That seem as rolling billows to the sight; 
How mystic seems the glorious zolden light 
That gilds the wave crest on the glistning rills; 
This redwood tall my soul with rapture fills— 
God’s glory flames in beauty left and right— 
His benediction on the breath of night— 

And all my being with His beauty thrills. 


Fair verdant hills, into my soul infuse 

Your majesty—your stately, peaceful worth 
(Your heads unbowed to heaven all these days, 
Yet who more reverent stand on all the earth?) 
My soul seek not, nor ever list for praise, 
Undaunted be as hills of Santa Cruz. 











HER INDIAN LOVER 


By Forrestine C. Hooker 


the San Carlos reservation with 

a number of Indian scouts. He 
was standing near the Cavalry Barracks 
at Fort Grant, watching the scene before 
him. It was at the close of a beautiful 
day in May, and dress-parade was just 
ending. The Arizona’ sunlight, brilliant 
even in its dying rays fell upon waving 
yellow plumes, flashing sabers, and the 
glossy bodies of the horses, as with 
proudly curving necks, and tossing heads 
they pranced forward to the music of the 
regimental band. 

Five troops of the Tenth Cavalry— 
then unaware that Fame and History 
were waiting to record their gallant 
charge at San Juan—formed in a long 
line, while the officers rode forward, and 
with uplifted sword points saluted the 
officer-in-command. Then as the sun 
sank in the golden horizon, the evening 
salute was fired with a shock that made 
the windows of the quarters rattle; and 
as the music of the Star Spangled Banner 
floated on the breeze, the big flag sank 
gracefully to the ground, where it was 
folded carefully, and carried to the 
guard-house for the night. 

On the line, in front of the officers’ 
quarters, children played joyously, and 
the officers, now released from duty, 
joined the groups of daintily dressed 
women on the porches, or in white suits, 
met for a game on the tennis court. It 
was a novel scene to Natchez, who was 
only familiar with the camp-life of the 
soldiers, or the still rougher ways of the 
Apache people, and he watched it as if 
fascinated. 


IN tte sen had just arrived from 


On the road which passed in front of 
the houses, an orderly held the reins 
of two handsome horses, one of which 
carried a side saddle. A girl, in her 
riding habit, came out followed by a tall, 
slender, boyish-looking officer who, after 
carefully helping her to mount, leaped 
lightly to his own saddle, then waving at 
the merry group on the porch, the riders 
galloped down the road. Natchez stood 
motionless as they passed, totally uncon- 
scious of his existence, but his eyes were 
devouring every detail like a hungry 
wolf and his heart throbbed violently. 
Sergeant Faulkner, an old white-haired 
soldier, saluted, and looking after them 
with almost a mother’s tenderness, 
ejaculated: “’Clar’ to goodness, if dat 
chile doan’ grow purtier ebery day!” 

A “rookey,” or recruit, standing near 
by took advantage of the softened visage, 
and noting the weak spot in the official 
armor, plucked up courage to step over 
the social line which separates a “Fust 
Sergeant ob twenty yeahs standing, sah,’ 
from a mere recruit in the awkward 
squad. 

“She suah am a fine ridah, sah;” he 
ventured. 

“Yes, sah;’” returned the Sergeant, 
graciously, ‘““Miss Flo’nce am de bestus 
ridah, an’ de purtiest gal in de- whole 
Yewnited States ahmy, sah. I done toted 
dat chile roun’ in my yarms when she 
was a lill’ bit ob a baby, an’ only knee- 
high to a grasshopper.” 

Then, as the two soldiers sauntered 
toward the post-trader’s store, the old 
Sergeant, delighted at a new listener 
mounted his favorite hobby and gave it 
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loose rein, while Natchez, understanding 
enough English to catch the drift of the 
conversation, followed them unobserved. 
That evening strains of dreamy dance 
music stole enticingly from the hop-room, 
and seeing a small group of soldiers 
peering into one of the windows, Natchez 
looked over their woolly heads. Even one 
accustomed to such sights would have 
deemed it worth a second glance, but to 
the Apache it was a dazzling vision. The 
brilliant uniforms of the officers served 
to accentuate the graceful sweep of 
dainty gowns, the sparkle of laughing 
eyes, and the gleam of white arms and 
shoulders, as the different couples moved 
to the rhythm of the music. 
The pathetic strains of “Our Last 

Waltz” sobbed on the moon-lit air: 

Only to-night—just for to-night, 

Hark to the old refrain; 

Only this once, just as of old, 

But never for us—again. 


A new-born feeling of vague, restless 
longing filled the Indian’s breast. Then 
his eyes grew narrow as he saw Florence 
Carlton and the young officer approach 
an open door for a breath of the cool 
night air. The girl was dressed in a 
simple gown of transparent white, for an 
army girl can not indulge in an elaborate 
wardrobe when her father is only a 
captain; but many a girl whose bank 
account was more in a day than Captain 
Carlton’s was in a year, would have 
envied the delicate face, beautiful round 
white throat, and exquisite arms. A single 
red rose nestled in her dark hair. 

Kindly smiles followed the girl and her 
escort, for it was very apparent these two 
had discovered a world of their own, 
where love ruled supreme. A few minutes 
later when they re-entered the hop-room, 
the rose had found a place upon Lieu- 
tenant Blake’s uniform. Natchez instinct- 
ively thought what a fine mark it would 
make, and his finger twitched as though 
feeling a trigger. 


A few days after the hop the military 
telegraph flashed the news that Geronimo, 
with one hundred and twenty-five bucks, 
had jumped the reservation at Fort 


Apache, and the cavalry was ordered out 
to intercept him, if possible. 
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Fifty miles south of Fort Grant, in the 
Chirachua mountains, lies Bonita Cajion, 
and there Captain Carlton was ordered 
with his troop and five Apache scouts. 
The camp was sixteen miles from Fort 
Bowie, where General Crook, and later 
General Miles, made campaign head- 
quarters. The principal duty of Captain 
Carlton’s troop was to guard the water, 
protect the settlers in the vicinity, and to 
supply regular mounted couriers to keep 
constant communication between head- 
quarters at Bowie and Captain Lawton, 
a name at that time unknown outside of 
the army register and army homes, but 
who with the same gallantry and dash 
that afterward brought him fame in the 
Philippines, was then in hot pursuit of 
the renegade Apaches near the Mexican 
border. 

A two-roomed log cabin, deserted by 
the owners through fear of the Indians, 
caused Captain Carlton to yield to the 
temptation of having his wife and daugh- 
ter join him in Camp in October as the 
prospects were that he would remain 
there several months. 

The walls of the house were neatly 
covered with newspapers of various dates 
and places, in lieu of more conventional 
wall-paper, beside having the advantage 
of offering entertainment. Frequently, 
Mrs. Carlton, receiving no response to a 
question, would find her husband crouched 
on the floor, reading an undiscovered item, 
while Florence was standing on a chair in 
another part of the room acquiring infor- 
mation from a higher source. 

There was a big, cheerful fireplace, 
and the bright chintz hangings soon bore 
testimony to the army woman’s faculty of 
making a cosy home under any conditions, 
while the many inconveniences but served 
for an excuse for additional laughter. 

One day shortly after their arrival, 
Natchez suddenly placed a young rabbit 
in Florence’s lap as she sat in the door- 
way of the cabin and before the aston- 
ished girl realized what had happened 
the Indian had disappeared. Again, it 
was a small mirror, followed by the tin 
cover of a baking-powder can with fan- 
tastically notched edges, suspended by a 
red string. Laughing, she said to her 
father: 
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“Daddy, did you ever hear of anything 
so absurd? There is one of your scouts 
who persists in giving me the most ridic- 
ulous things. First it was a baby jack- 
rabbit, but it was so forlorn I let it go. 
Do look at these!” 

It was a motley collection, truly—a 
small Indian basket, a beaded buckskin 
pouch, a small round mirror, a few large 
red beads on a string, a silver quarter 
with filed edges, ingeniously made into a 
button, a watch-chain made of black and 
white braided horsehair, and finally the 
tin cover with its notched edges. 

“T suppose this,” indicating the tin 
lid, “is to be worn as a pendant. Sort of 
an Apache kooh-i-noor.”” She slipped the 
string over her head and laughed up at 
her father. “One so rarely meets such 
originality that I feel it my duty to 
encourage it. Don’t you think so, 
Daddy?” 

He was sitting near by, smoking, and 
listening to her chatter absently; a look 
of anger was followed by one of appre- 
hension. 

“How long has this been going on, 
Pickaninny?” he asked, using her pet 
name that was the result of an old joke 
in the regiment, when she was the “Tenth 
Cavalry baby.” 

“Why, ever since we arrived,’ she 
replied. “Yesterday mamma and I dis- 
covered him trying to make music on a 
funny looking thing, at my window. It 
was made of a rough piece of a limb of a 
tree and strung with wires, I think, and 
he had a curved piece of stick something 
like a bow. When we laughed, he walked 
off with all the dignity of a Spanish Don. 
Sergeant Faulkner says that it was an 
Apache fiddle, and that Natchez pulled 
hairs from his pony’s tail for the bow. I 
don’t wonder that all the Indian ponies 
look so depressed with such a mission in 
life.” 

Then seeing no reflection of her merri- 


ment in his grave look, she added 
seriously, “Is there anything wrong, 
Daddykins?” 


“T fear I made a mistake in bringing 
you and your mother here,” said he. “I 
may have to take the trail any time for a 
week or more, the way things look, and 
I would not leave the scouts here during 
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my absence after what you have told me, 
nor do I want them on the trip, for I am 
sure they mislead us, and would betray 
us if they found a favorable opportunity. 
They are always short of ammunition, 
hunting, they say, yet they never bring 
any game into camp. I am positive they 
cache their cartridges, and either intend 
making a break or else are communicating 
with the bronco Indians. Don’t accept 
anything else from Natchez for by these 
gifts he is requesting you to become his 
squaw.” 

Her look of amazement gave way to 
peals of girlish laughter, but her father’s 
smile did not hide his anxiety. 

“Lieutenant Blake is going south,” he 
continued, after a pause. “Did he say in 
his letter when he would pass here from 
Bowie?” 

“To-morrow,” she answered softly. 
Her eyes were Gowncast and her face 
flushed. Her father winced at the trem- 
ulous voice which told him too surely 
another and a younger officer ranked him 
in the first place in her heart. 

The following mor.ing Lieutenant 
Blake and a detachment of Y troop 
reached Bonita Cajfion to remain over 
night, and when Florence and the young 
officer strolled down the wild, twisting 
canon, her father and mother stood 
watching them, then instinctively looked 
into each other’s misty eyes. 

The mother knew the companionship 
between the father and daughter had 
been unusual in its tender sympathy, for 
even in the days of the girl’s babyhood 
they had been chums. So she thrust back 
the mother-pain to comfort him. 

“It had to come some time, dearest;” 
striving to make her voice brave in spite 
of traitorous, quivering lips, “and we 
should be thankful that such a man has 
won her heart.” 

“Yes, he is an officer and a gentleman,” 
and he, who for a lifetime had tried to 
deserve these titles himself, knew they 
meant unceasing effort to attain the 
highest ideals of manhood. Then, turn- 
ing they entered the door of the little log 
house that seemed suddenly empty and 
sat down by the fireplace alone as they 
had been years ago, before “Pickaninny” 
came. 
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When Y troop left the cafion, Natchez 
had been transferred to it. Captain 
Carlton had told Lieutenant Blake of the 
Indian’s actions, and he had _ replied, 
“Poor devil! I can’t blame him, I know 
how it is, myself, Captain.” 

There was no reply, but the men’s 
hands met in a warm clasp and their 
eyes spoke what their lips failed to 
utter. 


Gray with alkali dust, their tired horses 
gaunt for water, rode the men of Y 
troop. They were entering a deep, 
rugged cafion, where Natchez had assured 
them there was a spring, for the summer 
drought had dried all temporary water- 
ing places. The scouts had been acting 
strangely, and seemed uneasy, while 
Natchez in particular had been very 
sullen. Lieutenant Blake had more than 
once been inclined to reprimand him, but 
had stifled the impulse remembering the 
Indian’s hopeless love; never for an 
instant suspecting that Natchez was 
embittered by the knowledge of the 
officer’s happiness for the Indian had 
followed them stealthily down the cafion. 

The thirsty horses whinnied their 
delight at sight of the stream that 
trickled down the rocks. The troop dis- 
mounted and unsaddled, then rubbed the 
weary animals to rest and cool them 
before allowing them to drink their fill. 
Your true cavalryman cares more for his 
horse than anything else, lavishing on it 
the tenderness that under other circum- 
stances would be given to wife and child. 

The camp Cook (write it with a capi- 
tal, for he is as important as the captain, 
at times) was getting his outfit in shape 
to prepare the belated dinner while a 
detail of men were gathering dead limbs 
for the fire and the rest were lying 
around at ease under scrubby, stunted 
oak trees, talking and laughing, or sing- 
ing as only a Tenth Cavalry soldier can 
do, after a hard day’s ride. 

Suddenly a shot rang out, and with a 
look of astonishment a soldier fell over 
limply—another report—then another! 
The men leaped to their feet and rushed 
to their frightened horses, for though 
the animals were trained to firing they 
knew something was wrong. 
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There was nothing in sight save the 
cruel Arizona sky, which smiles on so 
many tragedies, and the grim, rocky 
walls; but the bullets spit viciously, and 
even the bravest might fear without dis- 
honor, when standing a helpless mark 
for unseen marksmen. 

Three more men fell, and_ several 
horses, mad with fright, broke away and 
tore wildly down the cafion spreading a 
contagion of fear to the others. There 
was no time to saddle for delay meant 
death, so picking up their saddles and 
leaping to their horses’ bare backs, the 
men, with bitter curses, were forced to 
retreat. 

They had carried their wounded with 
them, but glancing back, in vain hope 
of a chance shot at their foes, the men 
saw with horror, a soldier, who had 
been unnoticed in the confusion, feebly 
endeavor to rise. The Indians saw him, 
too, and their bullets sang around the 
human target. To attempt a rescue was 
suicide, and for a couple of seconds they 
all stood as if paralyzed. The poor 
fellow raised one arm, in a _ pitiful 
attempt to ward off the bullets. 

“Sergeant, take command!” shouted 
Lieutenant Blake. 

Before the men realized it he had 
thrown off his saber, and dashed afoot 
to the side of the wounded man. The 
bullets from the invisible Indians flew 
more thickly, and the soldiers, shaking 
off their lethargy, rushed after the Lieu- 
tenant, howling curses and firing at any 
rock which they thought might conceal 
an Apache, and forming with their black 
bodies a barricade to save the Lieu- 
tenant’s life. 

When they were again out of range, 
they almost cried in their joy on dis- 
covering their idolized commander had 
carried the soldier to safety and was 
himself unharmed. 

No one of the men noticed an Apache 
writhing snakelike among the boulders; 
no one noticed the slowly raised barrel 
of a Winchester that was carefully aimed 
at the officer’s heart—no one—save 
Natchez, who lay hidden behind a large 
rock. It was too late for any warning, 
and as the sharp report rang out, 
Natchez leaped forward and received in 
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his breast the bullet intended for Lieu- 
tenant Blake. He staggered backward, 
firing as he fell, and his last shot reached 
its mark. 

The soldiers picked him up tenderly, 
and in obedience to a feeble motion of 
his hand, they laid the dying scout at the 
young officer’s feet. 

Lieutenant Blake knelt beside the 
Apache. It was man to man; the barriers 
of civilization were forgotten. The film 
of death was already in the Indian’s eyes 


as he looked up and with a last breath 
gasped faintly, “Tell—her!” 


They dug a rude grave, and wrapping 
the dead scout in a gray government 
blanket, laid him to rest. Each man 
placed a stone upon the newly-made 
mound to protect it from the ravages of 
coyotes; then as the silvery notes of 
“taps” echoed in the cafion and died 
softly away, they left him alone with the 
silent stars as sentinels. 


THE REVENGE OF EMETERIO 


A LITTLE TALE OF PASTORAL 
LOS ANGELES 


By Lucire Vivien PIerce 


1855, when the Spanish grandees 

were beginning to be few and far 
between and the place was slowly filling 
with Americans. The native Mexicans 
were thick as cranberries on Cape Cod 
in November, and a lawless and cowardly 
lot. 

This is the story of why Bob Gruach 
went home—why this town that had 
taught him Spanish, shown him color 
laid on with a whitewash brush, and 
even furnished a thriving practice for the 
young dare-devil doctor, was kicked over 
without a qualm for the banal quasi- 
refinements of a “semi-eastern’” civiliza- 
tion. Dr. Bob was not one to be easily 
queered, so it behooves one who remem- 
bers to tell the story of how Los Angeles 
lost a picturesque citizen. 

Dr. Bob was a character. He had 
come from Illinois, keen to learn every- 
thing that the new country could teach 
him—from Spanish dialects and cook- 
ery to the fandango and guitar playing 
—not to mention new ideas for his own 
profession. It goes without saying that 
Dr. Bob was young. He was about 


Tiss happened in Los Angeles in 


thirty. He adopted the new country for 
his own with the facile adaptability of 
youth, and wore his Saxon mane cascad- 
ing about his shoulders in a disreputably 
un-American way, that would have trans- 
ported one back to cavalier days but for 
the scarlet bandana turban flying a vivid 
signal to the breeze, the soft sombrero, 
the embroidered jacket and bell trousers 
decked with myriads of brass buttons. 
We Americans jeered at Bob’s embroid- 
ered garments and gorgeous sashes—but 
we jeered behind his back. Turbulent 
blood of the Macgregor persuasion ran 
in his veins and he made one feel it on 
occasion. But the natives loved him. I 
say the natives—I mean the women. Of 
the men, those who did not like him 
feared him, which answered the same 
purpose. “A man who has no good 
enemies is a fool,” said Dr. Bob. Having 
many himself, and sure of his superior 
understanding therefore, Dr. Bob spent 
days of great enjoyment in the pueblo. 

When he was not attending the sick, 
with loud denunciations of physic and 
praise of “God’s fresh air,” he was hot 
foot on some wild hunting trip through 
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the hills, or oblivious of time at some 
fandango, with beflowered  sefioritas 
his willing victims. Often and often of 
a morning have I turned out at sunrise 
to wet down my pomegranates and roses 
before the sun got high (flowers are my 
hobby, and how he used to guy me!) to 
see him among a crowd of companions, 
tearing at a gallop down the white, dust- 
beclouded road, firing volley after volley 
into the pink peace of the morning sky. 
And I knew that Bob was getting home 
from some hilarious fandango at Lesal- 
da’s or Ernandez’s. But Bob never 
went too far. He was a man through 
and through; he couldn’t do a mean 
thing; he didn’t know how. 

Between you and me, women are at the 
bottom of every trouble under the sun. 
Dr. Bob would have been here yet, mak- 
ing fun of my vegetable garden, telling 
me how to get rid of rose bugs, dilating 
on the origin of the Greek myths, or the 
beauties of Shakespeare—but for them; 
an old man maybe, but a power for good, 
as then in his wild days. He would have 
been here yet but for little Lolita 
Montijo—little apple-cheeked, big-eyed, 
pudgy Lolita whom he didn’t care a hair 
for! Bob cared for women in the 
abstract—though you could not expect 
the sefioritas he devoted his time . to 
to divine this. Many times he had 
encroached on other men’s preserves; 
sometimes the others had been good- 
naturedly tolerant and sometimes it had 
come to blows—with Bob invariably on 
top. But the lady battled for thereafter 
saw Bob no more. Doesn’t this prove 
my point that his were platonic passions? 

Emeterio Morel was a horse of another 
color. He was a “greaser,”’ nothing 
more. The one good thing, and a doubt- 
ful good, that I knew about him was the 
fact that he loved little Lolita—loved her 
devotedly with that Latin abandon that 
the Anglo Saxon race knows nothing 
about and can not understand. Lolita 
was merely a pretty little Mexican girl 
of seventeen; a nice young full-blown 
thing, but totally inadequate to account 
for the black passion she had conjured 
in Morel’s heart. He was a swaggering 
do-nothing, drinking two-thirds of the 
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time, and in the remaining third hanging 
out gaudy clothes to storm Lolita’s 
maiden citadel. 

He was more cowardly than most 
greasers and more vengeful. Olmeda, 
the butcher of Marchessault street, gave 
him a drubbing for stealing a string of 
sausages one day—didn’t call in the 
marshal as I should have done, and two 
mornings after, Olmeda’s body was 
found in his little back room, horribly 
beaten and stabbed. I remember, a 
smelly lamp still burned on the table, 
with its blood-stained antimacassar and 
broken wax flowers. The poor fellow 
lived in some style—as style went in those 
days. We don’t seem to be able to hang 
murderers nowadays, but at least we go 
through the form of trying them. 

So when Dr. Bob danced all evening 
with Lolita at Rivera’s, and Morel hung 
about the doorways and sulked, half- 
drunk, muttering nasty threats, I warned 
Bob to let Lolita alone. He flamed up 
and called me a chicken-hearted coward, 
and said that Morel was not fit to tie 
Lolita’s sandals—which was very true. 
He also said that he had heard Morel 
bandy an unsavory jest about the girl, 
and had beaten him for it, and told the 
g’rl, besides, to cut Morel’s acquaintance. 
I didn’t know this. It seemed to me 
unnecessary—Bob’s telling the girl, 
mixing himself up in a dangerous 
greaser’s love affair. And Morel was 
quiet; that was a bad sign. Bob noted 
my doubtful brow. 

“You don’t believe me,” he shouted 
hot-headedly. I saw he had been drink- 
ing too much of Sejior Rivera’s good 
wine. “I'll make the dirty beggar 
acknowledge that apology he made, for 
your especial benefit.” He pulled me 
protesting, over to the open door where 
Morel loitered plucking at his cerise 
sash, his black felt pulled over his face, 
his eyes contracted and wicked under its 
shadow. 

Bob launched into a sharp tirade in 
rapid Spanish, too rapidly for me to 
follow. The fellow muttered and par- 
leyed; his left hand moved for his hat 
and the other seemed to adjust his bril- 
liant scarf. But Bob was too clever for 
him. As the soft felt hat would have 
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flouted him in the face, he leaped aside 
and wrenched the nasty knife from the 
man’s right hand, striking him a sharp 
blow in the face simultaneously, that 
sent him sprawling backward into the 
garden. Then Bob turned on his heel 
and walked away. 

I was alarmed now. I knew that 
Morel meant business. I begged Bob to 
let me go over to sleep with him at his 
great lonely “Curiosity Shop,” as we 
called it, on Charity street. He laughed 
at me, called me a girl, told me I had 
grown cabbages and syringas so long 
that I had become emasculate. I went 
home sore; but I liked Bob too much to 
mind his rallying long, and _ finally 
started out for his house. I was worried. 
I lived on what would now be South 
Alameda street, and he on Charity— 
now Grand avenue—a longish walk 
across lots, through streets that were as 
bright as day with immaculate moonlight. 

The “Curiosity Shop” was an immense 
house for a single man to build and live 
in alone; but Dr. Bob always insisted 
that his personality required space. The 
house was built in solid ‘eastern fashion,” 
and was as ugly and uncompromising a 
barrack as one could wish to see; two 
stories high, boxlike in shape, with a 
large kitchen addition behind, another 
box, small set against large. A little 
lean-to, in which wood was stored, was 
built against the kitchen. There was a 
seven-foot board fence surmounted: on 
the flat top ledge with spikes and broken 
glass, all around the piece of ground. 
The lower sashes of all the windows were 
painted white inside, thus baffling the 
curious, and there were no blinds or 
curtains. As you see, Dr. Bob’s fetich 
was privacy. 

When I came up there was a light 
below in the library, and another up stairs 
in Bob’s bedroom, and I wondered at 
this, for Bob was a thrifty Scotch soul 
when it came to details that didn’t mat- 
ter. I hurried on in the shadow of the 
wall below the library. 

I confess I am a coward. All my 
strength of mind had been used up com- 
ing here. And when a huge skulking 
silhouette, increased to heroic size, crossed 


the library window, my hair stood up like 
the fretful porcupine’s. It was not Bob’s 
shadow. 

I crept to the front gate; it was bolted 
by a curious arrangement that Doc had 
put his friends on to, so I was soon at 
the front door pulling the bell-rope and 
making the great empty house echo and 
re-echo with my clamor. The front door 
was near the corner of the house, in view 
of the square of light flung from the 
library window. That square of light 
was suddenly extinguished. Simultane- 
ously Bob clattered down stairs from the 
bedroom above. When he pulled me into 
the dark entry my teeth chattered in my 
head and my heart knocked on my ribs. 

“You great baby!” burst out Bob. “I 
was just learning the fifty-fourth sonnet, 
and here you come and interrupt me with 
your old-maid humors and knock it all 
out of my head!” 

I seemed to see Morel in every corner 
—waiting on the landing, crouching in 
that endless ill-lit corridor above, his 
ugly knife raised, his eyes menacing. I 
guess I must have trembled so that even 
Doc realized that something was up; he 
hurried me through his bedroom door 
and I turned the key. 

I told the story; first incredulous, he 
waxed angry. Then, “You're a good 
fellow to come all this way; for once 
your intuitions are all right. The ques- 
tion is, will he attack us to-night now 
that he knows its a case of two to one? 
And did he realize you saw the light? 
Hunting for loot before he begins opera- 
tions. He must be as drunk as a lord to 
have gotten up the necessary amount of 
gall. Ergo—he will not be fazed by a 
little thing like double murder instead 
of single. Go to bed if you like, Jack, 
I'll go on with my sonnet. Want to see 
my children?” 

I shuddered. “Don’t show me those 
awful brutes, Bob!” 

“All right,” said he, “curl up and go to 
sleep.” 

But he opened the door upon a wire 
guard leading into a large dirt-strewn 
room. My uncanny curiosity overcame 
my fear, and I came and looked over his 
shoulder. Snakes. They have always 
thrilled me with terror. The huge black 
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rattler, Nigger, nearly two yards long 
and as thick as a man’s arm, was as dear 
to Bob as a child. He coddled it, fed it 
on live micé and milk and pet names. 
The others were small specimens—three 
or four king-snakes, prettily striped, 
and a couple of young rattlers. Nigger 
wound sinuously across the room as the 
light struck him, and coiled up, gently 
swaying before the door. 

Then at a slight crash from below 
stairs, Bob closed the door and listened. 
“That was a window, Jack. Scared out. 
We're to be cheated out of our fun 
to-night, and, do you know, I’m not 
sorry. At three thirty honest men should 
be in bed. I’m tired.” He shut the 
door, shook the fair locks out of his eyes, 
and began to undress, dropping garment 
after garment on the floor as he paced 
up and down, rhythmically repeating 
poetry I didn’t know. . 

Though the light was left dimly 
burning, and we agreed to sleep with one 
eye open, we must have fallen asleep. 
May God preserve me from such another 
awakening ! 

An unearthly murderous yell of awful 
horror and anguish had torn open the 
night, drowning out for a few wild 
moments those sibilant shrill rattles that 
so often I had heard and fled from on 
desert and mesa—a sharp  chorused 
warning. In the open it chills one, and 
now, starting up in the menacing vocal 
half-darkness, my heart stopped with the 
horror of it. Bob sprang to the middle 
of the room at a bound, quite mad with 
rage and excitement—a strange half- 
clothed figure, yellow mop in _ wild 
disarray. 

“You devil!” he shouted, and rushing 
upon the door before I could dissuade 
him, had flung it open. The unfortunate 
Mexican, it seems, had scaled the out- 
house and kitchen addition below the 
snake-room window, and _ unwittingly 
begun a creeping journey across the 
horror-infested room to Bob’s door, to 
receive Nig’s fangs in the face and arouse 
those ghastly warnings. It was a hor- 
rible sight; the huge black snake was 
coiled in a dreadful collarette about the 
poor devil’s neck. It had struck three 
times. That yellow-faced doomed crea- 
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ture was spinning on his heel like a man 
stricken with epilepsy, his bloody face 
contorted with horror, his lips foaming. 

Then he saw Bob. With death’s cold 
fingers upon him and that menacing head 
hissing in his face, he leaped the high 
barrier and threw himself upon his 
enemy. 

I am a coward. Paralyzed, I watched 
the two swaying to and fro in the dim 
light of the lamp, Doc’s hair flying like 
a living flame, a knife gleaming, Nig’s 
angry head swishing, and the deadly 
chorus from the other room a running 
accompaniment. 

Then the burly Mexican’s clutch tight- 
ened and locked as the death spasm 
passed over his face. Doc reached for 
the black writhing death above, seized 
its neck in an iron grip; then the three 
rolled over and over together, bloodying 
the floor, overturning the lamp, and call- 
ing my cowardly heart too late to the 
rescue. I threw some water on Bob’s 
clay-colored face, and attempted to loosen 
the dead greaser’s vicelike grip. Then 
Bob opened his eyes, shuddered, and 
struggled to his feet with his ghastly 
burden. Nig was as dead as the greaser, 
choked to death, though the sinuous body 
twitched convulsively for hours after- 
ward. The Mexican’s grasp, the two of 
us. finally loosened. Bob’s two hands 
were horribly slashed across the palms in 
his endeavors to wrench away the other’s 
two-edged knife, and he was stabbed in 
five or six places. His night-dress was 
torn to ribbons and of a dye to sicken one. 
I got it off and tried to bind him up. 
Then in the vocal glory of dawn, I tore 
for Doc Peters at the other end of town. 
Meadow larks and a yellow sky had 
never before seemed such a bitter anach- 
ronism. I could not get that slaughter 
house of a room away from my eyes. 

Doc was pulled back to life finally. He 
was strangely altered after that struggle. 
The look in his eyes was not the same. 
He had grown older; not bodily exactly ; 
he seemed in a night to have acquired the 
jaundiced eye; flounced petticoats and 
guitars had ceased to allure, so had 
snakes. Los Angeles had lost its color, 
and strangest, Bob had grown cowardly. 
I think he wanted to get “home” before 
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anyone found out. A rattler’s warning 
from the mesquite would yellow his face 
and send a shock of furtive fear into his 
eyes. He was afraid of even the greasers. 
I knew it was best for him to go. On 
that last morning he shook hands with 


me hard and said, “It’s a blooming fine 
country, Jack, for a healthy man, but, 
Lord! there’s ice in my blood! I’ve got 
to go home. Perhaps I can live again 
there. Perhaps!” 

And so we lost him. 














MYSTICAL MONKEYS 


By Mary Oapen VauGuan 


FIRST caught sight of them many 
years ago, sometimes carved in ivory 

or wood, again in little groups of 
pottery, or in paintings or embroideries; 
but always three, always seated, and 
always one covered with his hands 
his eyes, another his ears, and another his 
mouth. The first ones I ever saw I bought 
of a Japanese shop-keeper, and of him I 
inquired, “What do they mean?” He 
replied, “I see no evil—I hear no evil— 
I speak no evil!” Again I asked, ““Why?” 
but could extract no further information. 
Being one of those who are “filled with 

a burning desire to know the meanings of 
things,” I then and there began a quest 


for knowledge which has led me by 
devious ways, and along dim pathways, 
and the spoils I have brought back have 
not always been worth the while. 

Some of the Japanese who had them 
on sale called them “The Wise Monkeys,” 
and put the saying in the way of advice 
rather than affirmation. ‘See no evil, hear 
no evil, speak no evil.” But question as 
I might I could not get at the root of the 
matter, and soon found it was useless to 
expect elucidation at the hands of Jap- 
anese dealers. In their case the streets 
of why did not lead to the house of 
knowledge. I did not even sight its door- 
step. Either they could not or they would 
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not explain. One often finds that the 
Oriental mistrusts your motive, and sus- 
pects you of laughing in your sleeve at 
some of his cherished traditions. It is not 
easy to gain his confidence and when you 
have it, either his limited vocabulary 
stands in the way, or you find him stupid 
or ignorant—one who has himself never 
questioned. 

Baffled at these points I turned to books 
on Japan. Here I found only occasional 
references to repay wide research, and 
they were brief and not enlightening. In 
one place it was said the monkeys were 
carved over the gateway of a cemetery, 
and they were spoken of as “the guard- 
ians of the gateways.” Then I sought 
for an esoteric meaning. “Guardians of 
the gateways!’ Does that mean the gate- 
ways of the body—the eyes, the ears and 
the mouth? Or does it mean that the 
dead, having eyes yet see not, having 
ears hear not, and having mouths speak 
not? To these questions I found no 
answers. 

Again I recall that some of the dealers 
speak of them as scared monkeys, and I 
go back in my mind to the monkey gods 
and temples of India. As Buddhism came 
from India by way of China to Japan, I 
ask myself if this accounts for them? 
Not very satisfactorily, it must be con- 
fessed, and certainly it holds no explana 
tion of the cryptic saying. 

In a charming book of travels, written 
by a young woman while on a trip around 
the world in company with her parents, 
I find the following: “Of course we went 
to the tomb of Iyeyasu, in Nikko. Iyey- 
asu was a much revered shogun warrior, 
the Napoleon of Japan, whose spirit is 
still thought to roam over the earth, I 
believe, for a sacred horse is kept in a 
sacred stable in the temple yard so that 
he may have it handy when he needs it. 
Three carved monkeys on a panel of this 
sacred stable illustrate a Japanese maxim. 
One holds his ears, another covers his 
eyes, and a third holds his hands over 
his lips for the proverb runs, “Hear not 
too much, see not too much, speak not too 
much.” Here, it will be observed is a 
somewhat different version, again in the 
way of advice, and certainly it holds a 
deep philosophy. Wise monkeys indeed! 
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Lafcadio Hearn in one of his early 
books on Japan tells of his first sight of 
them. With a Japanese friend he was 
visiting an old graveyard, and upon a 
great slab he saw carved a representation 
of Buddha meditating on a lotus and 
below, in relief, ‘three weird little figures, 
one with hands upon its eyes, one with 
hands upon its ears, and one with hands 
upon its mouth—these figures were apes. 
‘What do they signify?’ I inquire. My 
friend answers vaguely, mimicking each 
gesture of the three sculptured shapes, 
‘I see no bad thing, I hear no bad thing, 
I speak no bad thing.’ ” 

Again Hearn speaks of them as the 
three apes, the servants and messengers 
of ‘“‘Koshin, Lord of Roads,” and names 
them the mystic apes “Mizaru, who sees 
no evil, covering his eyes with his hands; 
Kikazaru, who hears no evil, covering his 
ears with his hands, and Iwazaru, who 
speaks no evil, covering his mouth with 
his hands.” But still there is no illumi- 
nating explanation. 

About this time the monkeys and I 
changed places and I became the pursued 
instead of the pursuer. They fairly 
haunted me in my dreams; but having 
exhausted all known sources of informa- 
tion, I was, perforce, obliged to possess 
my soul in such patience as I could muster. 

At last comes sudden enlightenment 
from an American, a man well versed in 
things Japanese. He tells me there is a 
Buddhist proverb which reads, “I see no 
evil.” I take it this may mean, “To the 
pure all things are pure,” or that, accord- 
ing to our much-vaunted, latter-day 
philosophy, which after all is as old as 
time itself, evil has no real existence and 
only the good endures. Be that as it may, 
he explains that this proverb is expressed 
in Japanese by a character or ideograph, 
which also means two monkeys. Now, 
the tendency of the people to express 
things in symbols, led them to present the 
saying in the form of two monkeys, one 
covering his eyes, as seeing no evil. Fol- 
lowing out the idea, in time they repre- 
sented the other covering his ears, as 
hearing no evil, and finally, to complete 
the trilogy and preserve the balance, they 
added a third, covering his mouth, as 
speaking no evil. 
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A FRAGMENT OF A STORY 


By Maser Crarrt DEERING 


? HE courtroom was crowded; the 
sickly odor of second-hand air 
fought with the mustiness of the 

damp stone corridor every time the swing- 

ing door opened. The prisoners filed into 
the cagelike dock, hand manacled to hand, 
and peered through the iron netting, like 
animals in the zoo, near feeding time. 

Only, instead of being splendid beasts, 

these animals were underfed, with mis- 

shapen heads—abortive attempts of tired 

Nature to produce a man. The crisp- 

voiced little judge sentenced one after 

another, his carefully balanced periods 
received stoically, with dropped jaws and 
flabby lips, though once or twice the 
sound of weeping came from some woman 
in the crowded room. On these occasions 
the bailiff rapped sharply for silence. 
The last man to be sentenced was a 
blind beggar. His face was pitted with 
smallpox, not a ray of light penetrated 
his sunken lids—calamity had wreaked 
her worst upon him. Small wonder that 
he cared neither for God nor man! Some- 
times he crazed himself with alcohol and 
staggered along the street in his helpless 
blindness; sometimes he swore savagely 
when passersby jostled him, then whin- 
ingly offered for sale a package of 

English lavender. He had been up for 

numberless misdemeanors before, but this 

time it was something more seriou:—-he 

had stolen something worth while. Ct» r 

judges had been lenient with him—he 

seemed to owe so little to society that one 
could expect but little in return. This 
offense, however, could not be overlooked 
and he had just been sentenced to two 





years in the penitentiary. He took his 
doom quietly; it meant two years of 
plentiful food and warm housing. 

Suddenly a spasm of feeling passed 
across his scarred and savage face. He 
stood up and felt his way to the iron 
screen that protected the dock, turning 
his sightless eyes to the courtroom. He 
could feel the warm breath of its fetid 
atmosphere against his face. 

“T’ve got a dog,” he said, clearing his 
voice, “A dog that will have no home 
unless somebody’ll take it. It won’t whine 
if it don’t get its food reg’lar and it don’t 
object to a kick or two; it would feel 
kinda lonesome without them, I guess” — 
this with the shadow of an evil smile. 
“It’s lame’—he was raising his voice 
desperately above the shuffling of feet, 
for the crowd was filing out, “but it can 
lead all right and sometimes (he swal- 
lowed a lump in his throat) when folks 
see it limp they feel sorry for it and 
throw me a nickle or a dime.” He was 
shouting now because of the increasing 
noise in the courtroom. “It ain’t no 
thoroughbred but it’s as good as a meal 
ticket and it’s a right good friend in need. 
Oh, won’t somebody take my dog?” 

The voice was a cry now and the 
scarred face gradually humanized while 
the judge remembered that man was 
made in the image of his God. 

The beggar stopped suddenly, for the 
courtroom was empty. A deputy sheriff 
touched him on the shoulder and he 
turned to go, cursing bitterly. A chair in 
the. warmest corner of the courtroom, 
nearest the stove, grated as it was pushed 
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back and a thin-faced boy in a ragged 
suit stepped up to the screen and stared 
at the beggar. 

“T’ll take your dorg,” he said. 

The beggar gave the boy the number 
of his room, forgot to thank him and went 
back to the county jail. The next day he 
crossed the bay to commence his term. 

Two years of happiness pass like a 
dream. In prison the blind beggar missed 
some things which had given him physi- 
cal satisfaction in the days of his free- 
dom. He had had more to eat and his 
meals had been more regular but he had 
missed the whisky, he had longed for the 
smell of lavender for which an occasional 
whiff of mignonette or sweet pea from the 
prison garden did not compensate, and, 
above all, he wanted his dog. Why had 
he not asked the name of the owner of the 
thin, boyish voice; why had he not begged 
for an occasional line with news of his 
only friend? The boy, of course, did not 
even remember the blind man’s name; 
perhaps he had tired of the dog and had 
turned it out for the pound man or to 
be a waif in the streets, to live from scrap 
heaps and to be kicked by others than 
those who had the right. When he 
thought of these things the scarred face 
darkened and the convict swore beneath 
his breath, while his heart hardened a 
little more in the only soft place left 
within it. 

The doors of the state prison open 
every Monday morning and a certain 
number of yellow-faced men, in cheap 
new suits and clumsily-made, creaking 
shoes come out into the sunlight. Once in 
a great while there is a woman among 
them, but usually, ten or a dozen men 
shamble out during the day to make a 
new beginning in the world with five 
dollars in their pockets and a prison 
record behind them. 

The heavy stones of the prison gates 
are flanked by a rough rail fence and 
along the fence every Monday morning 
is a straggling row of figures waiting for 
the weekly egress. It is a strange com- 
pany that gathers there before the sun 
begins to wage his daily war upon the 
lichens of the gray stone wall. To pre- 
vent criminals from herding together, 
they are released, one at a time, during 
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the day and so the crowd ‘of “rail-birds”’ 
comes early. There are mothers and 
sweethearts and wives—especially wives 
—sometimes a respectable-looking man 
comes to extend the right hand of fellow- 
ship to a blood-brother gone wrong, some- 
times a sweet face under a poke bonnet is 
waiting to persuade some friendless one 
to enter a prisoners’ home. 


On this particular gray Monday morn- 
ing almost two years from the time when 
the blind man had made his first and last 
public speech, a thin, ragged boy sat on 
the rail fence holding by a string a dog 
that limped. Dog and boy had crossed 
the bay on the first boat and by and by 
others joined them. There were women 
with strong, severe faces—the expression 
that a hardened burglar, just released, 
called the ‘“I-want-to-do-something-for- 
somebody” look; next to the boy with the 
dog was a little woman crying softly into 
a baby’s neck, and beyond, was an evil- 
faced Fagin come to win recruits for his 
business in the city, whose smoky mantle 
could be seen just beyond the blue bay; 
but the boy with the dog saw none of 
these. He was watching the big gates 
and he started every time the iron door 
clanged, but the man for whom he waited 
did not come. Perhaps he had died, 
thought the boy to himself; perhaps he 
had lost his credits, as, on each stroke of 
the clock, as the hours passed, a prison- 
bleached convict emerged. 

The little dog whimpered, licked his 
lame leg, and made a bed for himself in 
the dust. Twelve strokes chimed from the 
big prison clock that has kept tally of so 
much wretchedness. As the last stroke 
died away the gates opened and a man 
came out. The doors of the prison locked 
like jaws behind him, and he stood help- 
less, turning his sightless eyes to right 
and left. Suddenly a dog threw itself 
against his knee with a whine of joy; it 
jumped up and licked his hand and 
rubbed its rough yellow coat in an ecstasy 
against the man’s trouser leg. The beg- 
gar cried like a baby as he rubbed the leg 
he had lamed in a drunken spree and 
the boy with the thin face and the ragged 
coat-sleeve went up to the pair with the 
ghost of a smile on his lips. 

“Here’s yer dorg,” he said simply. 
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They sat in the baggage car together 
on the way to the city, since the conductor 
refused the dog a place in the passenger 
coach, and they found a room where no 
objection was raised to a blind beggar, a 
lame dog and a tiin boy who wished to 
live together. One sells lavender and one 
sells papers at morning and at night, and 
sometimes, when the day’s earnings nave 
been slender, the beggax sends the boy 
after beer, and while he is gone, gives his 
own share of meat to the limping dog— 
ashamed to have his little partner know 
of his soft-heartedness. As for the boy, 
he shares his own portion right under the 
beggar’s sightless eyes. 


Sometimes a fierce pang of jealousy 
stabs the boy’s heart at thc dog’s demon- 
stration of fondness for the other, and 
sometimes, when the beggar finds the 
dog curled at his companion’s feet an 
ugly scowl still further disfigures the evil 
countenance but the dog, uncannily wise, 
knows when to thrust a moist tongue into 
a hand and when to rub his head against 
an unfriendly sleeve. With the uncon- 
sciousness of a child he binds them not 
only together, but to all the goodness in 
their world. He only knows that he loves 
them both. 

What was the promise to the peace- 
makers—that they should see God? 





A PRAYER 


By Ben Brow 


Far flung, the Flag dots distant islands of the seas; 
Loud-blared, the call to glory swells upon the breeze; 
High hopes lift up, of temporal pride and power— 
The simple things of life look little in this hour; 
But back beyond the lure that lights success 


There lies the truth that lives in age-old simpleness. 
The clamoring for wealth, the lusting for a name, 
The pride of station, the fevered search for fame 

But brand the haughtiness that goes before a fall, 

For at the last we stand as equals all. 

The music stills, desire dies, the lights go gray— 
Teach us, O Lord, to live the simple way. 


























THE OTHER SIDE OF IT 


THE QUESTION “WHAT IS WRONG WITH THE SYSTEM?” 
DISCUSSED FROM THE VIEW-POINT OF A 
WESTERN LABORING MAN 


By E. G. Battey 


Is the laboring man of this country oppressed and downtrodden, and is “the 
system,” so-called, responsible for it? Here is an outspoken laboring man of 
Oregon, Mr. E. G. Bailey, of North Powder, who believes quite to the contrary 
and has the courage to say very plainly what he means. He speaks especially for 
the Jaborer of the West, but what he says is in a measure true of the entire 
country. This article was written a few months ago, before the real system—the 
business system of the country—laid down under the load imposed by the protag- 
onists of unrest. This is the first of a series of articles which will appear in these 
pages touching various phases of the wage earner’s life, especially in the West: 


BELONG to what I am pleased to 
] call the great middle class. It has 

never been my privilege or pleasure 
to be rich. And while like all progressive 
citizens, or citizens who desire to pro- 
gress, I have had my dreams of living in 
gilded palaces, with hired retainers, fine 
horses, and liveried trappings. I have 
reached middle life, feeling that after 
all I have missed but little by having 
missed the worry, the trials, the heart- 
aches, that must come from an overdose 
of wealth. 

But it was not of the rich that I started 
out to write about, but the man who toils 
for his daily bread, who lives on wages, 
and seems to never work with any other 
aim in life than to do this. Labor leaders 
shout of his abuse, and harangue about 
the punishment he is receiving from the 
awful capitalist, who perforce must be 


robbing to gain his wealth, and of course, 
from their angle of observation, he is 
robbing labor. The newspaper and 
magazine writers are worrying them- 
selves over the fate of the poor day 
laborer, and laying his ills to the awful 
octopus of the corporations or the pro- 
tective tariff, They call it the result of 
a “system”—a system that has fairly 
poisoned our great body politic until one 
can scarcely live. 

As a remedy for the mighty injustice 
done labor the labor leader demands 
higher wages and shorter hours; the 
newspaper and magazine philanthropists 
demand immediate and heroic reform of 
the tariff, and between the two, the 
laboring man has come to the conclusion 
that everything is wrong—except himself 
—and that he is not only a very much 
mistreated man, but is vary badly abused. 


THE OTHER 


This belief has made him arrogant, while 
the very high wages which he is receiving 
have made him most independent, so that 
it is working a great hardship on those 
who have to hire, and this class do not 
mind so much the paying of good wages, 
as they do the trouble, worry, and vexa- 
tions connected with the getting and 
keeping hired help. 

The day laborer, if he only knew it, is 
most satisfactorily placed. This is his 
time of greatest prosperity. He is calling 
upon his head the wrath of the elements 
when he is trying to create unrest; he 
should do all he can to keep up this con- 
dition—the condition of being well paid 
for all manual labor performed. 

When a young man I used to work out 
by the day. I was strong, active, ener- 
getic, and willing. As a result I could 
always get work, and at the highest 
wages paid. I am, measuring myself by 
my activity and strength, still a young 
man—forty years is not old. For that 
labor I thought my wages were high 
when I was paid $1.25 a day with dinner. 
Later I employed a man by the year for 
$12 a month, giving him house and 
garden. The laboring men were not 
pitied nearly so much then as now, and 
they were feeling a mighty sight better 
off, too. 

When I was getting that $1.25 a day— 
and it was outside wages—I was paying 
no more for my overalls than the laborer 
pays now; I was paying no more for the 
shirt I wore than he does now; I was 
paying just the same for my shoes and 
exactly the same for my stockings as he 
does to-day. If I had wanted an evening 
dress suit, it is likely I would have paid 
less for it then than now. I can not 
answer for the price of beer, whisky, 
and tobacco, for I did not use them; 
however, I noticed that those who did 
were always broke, then, as they are 
now. 

The past summer was an off summer 
with me, and I have been studying the 
laboring question from the standpoint of 
a laborer. On June 15, I walked twenty- 
six miles up into the mountains of Oregon 
and for the first time in twenty years 
asked for a job at physical labor. The 
boss looked me over and said he believed 
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I had struck the wrong pew, but upon 
my putting up a good story about having 
a summer off and wanting to reduce my 
flesh and harden my muscles, he gave me 
a pick, and set me to work. 

How conditions have changed since I 
as a lad was a day wage earner! Then 
we counted on being out and ready for 
work by the time the sun was up, and 
never counted on being through until the 
sun had shot its last ray across field and 
plain, from its resting place in the west. 
Now, every one consulted a watch and to 
leave camp to work before seven o'clock 
and to continue to work a minute after 
five seemed little less than a crime. So 
strong is this feeling that no one will 
assume to make the mistake the second 
time—such is the force of custom. 

Each day is but a repetition of the day 
before, and at the end of the month each 
laborer receives pay that suggests a time 
of opulence. The lowest draws his $60 
and board all paid; $60 a month and 
twelve months in the year, $720—as 
much as a learned college professor drew 
twenty years ago, and he had to pay his 
board besides! 

I did this with the rest, and wondered 
then and am wondering yet what the 
wage earner has to make him sore. 
There were more in that camp that drew 

75 than drew $60 with board all paid, 
and the board all any man of reason 
could ask for. And I say now, since I 
have had time to reflect.on the past sum- 
mer’s experience that the wage earner— 
especially in the great West—is pretty 
well off when, by a reasonable saving, he 
is earning wages that will enable him to 
set himself up in any good business line 
in from three to five years’ time. As con- 
ditions are, any wage earner who will 
cut out “booze” and other vices can save 
$500 cash, each year. 

Can you name a time in the history of 
this country, can you name a country on 
the face of this earth where a condition 
so favorable as this exists for the labor- 
ing man—the wage earner, if you please? 
Can you imagine a condition nearer the 
ideal for the wage earner, the man of 
muscle? And yet this is the condition of 
millions, but to read of them or listen to 
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speeches on the city corners would lead 
one not conversant with conditions to 
believe those millions to be little short of 
abject slaves. 

Since “the system” is given the credit 
by many of all that is bad the same 
people must admit that if there is any- 
thing so very good it comes from the 
same source. What has given the day 
laborer the chance to earn $60 a month 
and board, when twenty years ago for 
the same labor he felt rejoiced over $30 
and board, and one-half were getting less 
than $20 a month and board? 

What has brought carpenter’s wages 
up from twenty-five cents to fifty cents 
an hour, and the mason’s labor from 
$3.50 per day to $6.00 a day? It is all 
due to the fact that “the system” has 
permitted the growth and development of 
great captains of industry, who have set 
mighty enterprises in motion that give 
employment at almost princely wages to 
the labor of our land. This again enables 
the producer to sell his product at double 
what he could were the wage earner paid 
what he was twenty years ago in times 
that we then counted good. 

Then what is the matter with us? Do 
we want to take the chance of disturbing 
all this because we have a desire simply 
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to destroy “the system,” because we see 
some things that are wrong? “The sys- 
tem’ can be improved, but not by 
destroying it. What changes are made in 
it must be made by its friends. They tell 
us that under this system the poor are 
getting poorer. I say if this is true it is 
often the poor man’s own fault. But it 
certainly is not true in the West. We 
do not know the meaning of poverty by 
any experience that we have had. There 
is no necessity for any one to spend all 
he makes when he is making so much. 

Let us make another comparison: A 
man to-day is making as a carpenter— 
$1,200 a year; for the same number of 
days’ labor twenty years ago the best he 
could do in that time would be $750. He 
pays no more for his clothing than he did 
then. In fact the comparison is exactly 
similar to that I have already made for 
the day laborer and the same is true in 
all trades. 

I am not caring so much what others 
are getting. The question with me is, 
What is life bringing me? And as I see 
it, its blessings are all in accord with the 
moves which I, as an individual, make. 
“The system” has given me every oppor- 
tunity. It is my own fault if I do not 
embrace them! 





THE DOUGLAS SPRUCE 


By Liscuen M. MILier 


Who counts the centuries it stood 
Untouched, unseen of man? 

An emerald tower of mysteries 

With wind-borne music of the seas 
Sighing amid its branches green, 
What time the years unnumbered ran, 
Season on season, span on span? 


Who notes its fall? (The ancient wood, 
That bannered host, unhelmeted, 

Lies prone.) Man’s tireless thrift has torn 
And strip’d its prostrate trunk, and borne, 
Transformed to plank and mast and spar, 
The once proud form. Beneath the sun 
There is no port nor clime—not one, 

From Southern Cross to white North Star— 


But knows the spruce of Oregon. 
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Ready for business Preparing to raid the bees Inspecting a swarm Hunting the queen 


AMONG THE HONEY MAKERS 


ALLURING FEATURES OF LIFE WITH THE BUSY BEES 
ON CALIFORNIA HILLSIDES—AN IDEAL 
OCCUPATION FOR WOMEN 


By M. E. Dupirey 


Decorations by Randal Borough 


industries which affords  satis- 

factory employment for women. 
In California there are estimated to be 
no less than three thousand apiaries 
which vary greatly in size, rang- 
ing from fifty to five hundred 
stands, and in the greater num- 
ber of these, women 


Bix CULTURE is one of many 


are employed for sev- wo + 


eral months each year. 

The work with bees 
begins here in early February 
and consists in equalizing 
swarms, feeding destitute colo- 
nies, and a general readjust- 
ing of conditions. In appropriate 
costume women minister to the needs 
of the bees from which may be learned 
many useful lessons, if one is gifted 
with other than a_ utilitarian sense, 
for honey bees are good housekeepers, 
they are businesslike, the nurse bees are 
models in caring for the young and the 





industry of bees is proverbial. Governed 
by a queen, their monarchy is stable, pro- 
ficient and without graft. 

Most of these women take the work of 
the apiary as an avocation. They are 
wives and daughters of the men whose 
vocation is bee culture in all its 

,, branches. In the warm 

ai? April sunshine they 

ieave cake-board or 

piano or bridge to hive swarms. 

Arrayed in broad-brimmed hats 

from which depend long, net 

sacks completely enveloping 

head and shoulders, they go 

fearlessly to handle the honey- 
laden emigrants from the parent hive. 

If the swarm clusters in a tree the limb 
is carefully detached and carried to an 
empty hive in front of which its burden 
is deftly dislodged. The bees are not apt 
to sting for their sacks are filled with 
honey, and my lady closely scans the 
hurrying mass, often brushing the bees 
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about with a wisp or feather, until 
she finds the queen, when she places 
her majesty at entrance 
to her home, through 
which, with her royal 
suite she disappears 
into her new quarters. 

It is no difficult task to distinguish 


the queen bee for she is much larger 9 


than the worker. Frequently she 
may be found in the center of a small 
ball of worker bees; when separated from 
them and placed upon the comb inside the 
hive, the entire swarm pours contentedly 
into the new domicil. 

One accustomed to notice the sounds 
bees make can detect the temper of these 
wonderful insects by their hum. If you 
search for the queen any day you will 
see her going busily back and forth 
across the comb, depositing an egg in 
each empty cell. Surrounding her, as she 
travels, are several bees whose business 
it is to attend her, and they never turn 
their backs on royalty. Wherever she 
moves they constantly face her, guarding 
her with a devotion not exceeded by 
human subjects. 

Most apiarists consider one to three 
hundred colonies sufficient for any one 
location. The honey gathering is usually 
from April to September, 
depending upon the 
weather and the length of 
the blooming period of the 
bee forage. The extracting 
season commences in May 
or June, and is usually 
about six or eight weeks in 
duration. Then is the har- 
vest when the apiarist 
“gathers where he has not 
sown.” Then may be heard 
the hum of the extractor 
in mountain, and in valley 
apiary. From these in a 
good season California 
furnishes some nine million 
pounds, or forty-five hun- 
dred tons of extracted 
honey. Much of this is the 
famous mountain sage 
honey which is water 
white, and is said to be the mild- 
est flavored honey in the world. 
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In the northern part 
of California bees 
gather their stores from 
the bloom of the carpet 
grass and the eucalyp- 
tus; in the central 
counties from alfalfa and orange 
) blooms, white, black, and purple 
« sage, rosa amoria, sumac, and 

wild buckwheat. The last two 
give a poor grade of sweet which is 
usually extracted to be used for winter 
feeding, or, these later stores are left in 
the hives, if the blooming season ceases 
when the combs are full. 

The method of honey extracting is 
interesting. Details vary in different 
apiaries, but in one called the model 
apiary the process is as follows: With 
a handcar, or small truck, the apiarist 
stops beside a laden hive; this hive is 
two stories, sometimes three. With a 
thin-bladed knife he loosens one edge of 
the lid, which the bees always glue fast, 
and thrusts the mouth of the smoker 
beneath it. With quick pressure of the 
bellows he sends the smoke into the 
chamber, and the bees hurry below to 
avoid suffocation. He lifts the combs and 
brushes away the stupefied bees. If the 
honey is capped over, or partially so, he 
puts the combs into wooden, 
handled baskets made for the 
purpose and when he has a load 
the car is pushed to the extract- 
ing house to which it runs on a 
miniature railway which runs its 
cars through every street of the 
bee city. 

Well filled comb hives 
\. weigh from eight to twelve 
| pounds according to thick- 












ness of the comb and the 
specific gravity of the 
honey. Inside the extract- 
ing house is a deep, tin lined, uncap- 
ping box occupying nearly one whole 
side of the room, and in this box the 
frames are suspended until wanted. 
Uncapping is largely done by women. 
The frame containing the comb is 
balanced on one edge of the uncap- 
ping box and a long knife dexter- 
ously slices off a thin sheet of wax. 
In one moment is destroyed that 
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which the busy bees have so laboriously 
fashioned—the cell seals. As the combs 
are uncapped they are placed in the 
baskets of the extractor, which are 
reversible, and the honey is thrown out 
by centrifugal force. From the bottom 
of the extractor runs a three-inch pipe 
on a gentle incline to a tank outside the 
extracting house. This tank holds several 
thousand pounds. Arcoss the opening of 
the pipe where it leaves the extractor, is 
fastened a section of wire netting with 
rather coarse meshes to keep pieces of 
comb or refuse from passing into it. 

In the top of the receiving tank is 
suspended a white flannel bag, two feet 
in length, in the upper part of which 
is run an iron hoop some fifteen inches in 
diameter, which just fits the opening 
in the tank. This further strains the 
honey, and when the cover is fitted into 
place the bees may buzz about it as they 
will, but they can not retrieve the stores 
of which they have been spoiled. 

Extracting hours are short, when the 
shadows begin to lengthen the work 
in the apiary ceases, for the waning 
sun makes the bees cross. Now 
begins the pleasanter labor of fill- 
ing new, bright, tin cans each 
holding from twelve to sixty pounds of 
honey. These are placed under the 
faucet of the storage tank, and, slowly, 
smoothly the pale thick stream pours into 
the tiny opening. When full the cans are 
lifted to one side and the cap is screwed 
or soldered into place. This is often done 
by wife or daughter. It is light, pleasant 
work, and in the shade of the oaks, with 
flowers, and shy, small creatures slipping, 
and peeping through the tangles of wild 
growth, with insect hum and twitter of 
birds, it is to many an alluring occupa- 
tion. 

If the commercial side of apiculture 
is to be considered the obstacles that lie 
in the way of financial success must not 

be overlooked. Some of these 
which will be listed here are 
unfavorable seasons, scarcity 
of good locations, mountain 
fires, constantly decreasing 
flower areas, foul 
brood, and low prices 
for honey. 
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On an average 
every other season 
gives a good honey 
flow. Occasionally 
there is a year of 
superabundance, 
when, if the apiarist 
has four or six hun- 
dred colonies segregated in choice loca- 
tions, the output will be many hundred 
per cent on actual money investment. 

Available, arable land is being rapidly 
converted into cultivated farms and on 
this account the foothills are not supply- 
ing as much bee forage as formerly. 
The apiarist is forced back into cajions, 
or into almost inaccessible locations along 
mountain sides, where sturdier growths 
bar out honey producing vegeation. The 
honey bee will fly from one to two miles 
for stores and water, but he can not 
gather rapidly and travel so far. 

Through carelessness of the irrespons- 

BM ible wayfarer, or through the inten- 
a 





tional act of the sheep owners upon 
the upper mesa pastures, mountain 
fires are started and become a 
menace to the beekeeper. A moun- 
tain fire is a calamity over which 
the beekeeper has little power, but 
the obstacle of foul brood is entirely 
within his control. By proper care and 
oversight, it never need hinder success. 
Annihilation of infected colonies, and 
perfect cleanliness obliterate the foul 
brood disease. 

The last hindrance to success in the 
honey business to be considered is the 
low price obtained for honey from year 
to year. The western beekeeper has to 
compete with the honey producer in every 
part of the United States. Until the 
recent passage of the Pure Food law the 
consumer could buy cheap, glucose 
adulterated sweets put up in fancy 
vackages, labeled ‘Pure White . Sage 
Honey,” or, “Red Clover Honey,’ this 
last being a rank misnomer, for the 
proboscis of a honey bee is too short to 
reach the nectar stored in the red clover 
cups. 

Queen rearing is a branch of apicul- 
ture for which women are admirably 
adapted. This work can not be done by 
a novice, because one could not make a 
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GATHERING THE COMB FOR EXTRACTING IN A VENTURA COUNTY APIARY 









success without a previous knowledge of 
the habits of bees. One young woman 
who had worked in her father’s apiary 
from childhood desired to complete a 
course at the University of California. 
In order to do this she found it necessary 
to provide a part of the funds. In the 
year of the great San Francisco fire she 
left Berkeley for her home in Ventura 
county the last of April. She immediately 
had several hundred cards printed, giving 
prices for tested queens to be delivered 
later in the season. These cards were 
mailed to different beekeepers, then she 
quickly set to work to provide the stock 
for the anticipated market. The reputa- 
tion of the apiary was in her favor and 
she had many more orders than she 
could fill. Her prices were 

low, ranging from fifty re 

cents to two dollars. She 

sold upward of two hundred 

queens which netted her a neat sum, and 
she could have sold many more, if she 
had realized the extent of her market. 
She began her work in May and by the 
first of August she was able to close up 
the business and return to her studies. 

A detailed description of the fascinat- 
ing work of queen rearing might be of 
interest, but lack of space forbids. There 
are two methods used by apiarists in 
raising queens, the natural method, where 
queens are reared under the swarming 
impulse, and the artificial method in 
which manufactured queen cells are 
introduced. Opinions differ as to the best 
one of these processes, each having its 
adherents, many beekeepers 
using both, or a modification 
of both systems. 

Some years be- 
fore bee keeping 
was-an established 
industry in Cali- 
fornia a young couple with 
small means leased an apiary 
of about three hundred col- 
onies. There were no buildings 
on the place except a small extracting 
house. It was summer! Near was a 
group of lovely alders that was almost 
a house in itself. A single post was set, 
a ridge pole run from it to a fork in one 
of the alders. Odd pieces of burlap were 
sewed together, stretched over the pole 
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and 
fastened 
to pegs in 







 Y 
the ground. When the 
ends were enclosed it 
made an apartment twelve by sixten feet, 

and an ideal abode for a land with a 
rainless summer. 

Close to the entrance of this burlap 
lodge trickled a stream of pure water, 
while near at hand a shaded pool fur- 
nished a lavatory and bathroom. What 

mattered it if the nearest village was 

miles away, if, when rising 

at dawn, one 

oa could sit within 

+4 his tent taking 

his choice of 

steaks from a half-dozen 

fat cotton-tails, or gather 

a dozen quail from a 

@ single shot? The usual 

terms on which apiaries 

are leased are “one-half the honey and 

one-half the increase,” but the place here 

described was taken after the swarming 

season and bees were not included; never- 

theless, there were several tons of honey 
for the three months’ work. 

Leasing an apiary is a good way to get 
a start in the bee business. Two hundred 
colonies will bring an income of $800 to 
$1,000 annually, if the seasons are favor- 
able. This is not bad when it is taken 
into consideration that work 
with bees occupies only the 
time from February to Sep- 
tember, often not so long. In 
many locations suitable for 
apiaries there is plenty of range 
for cattle, and the apiarist can com- 
bine the two occupations. 

At the present time many of those 
engaged in apiculture have homes in 
town, or city, and at the close of the 
school year the entire family goes to the 
apiary to assist in harvesting the honey 
crop. Thus is secured a change of climate 
and a combining of business with 
pleasure. 

For many years Harbison, of San 
Diego, had the largest single apiary 
in the state, consisting of some two 
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thousand colonies. Now there are many 
bee owners both north and south who 
own from seventeen hundred to twenty- 
five hundred stands each. These are 
generally divided into groups’ with 
fixtures for work in each location. One 
large apiarist has a convenient extracting 
house on wheels which he takes from one 
apiary to another as the occasion requires. 

In short seasons it is an advantage to 
have the bees arranged in several differ- 
ent localities, for often one apiary will 
gather plenty of stores, when another a 
few miles distant will require feeding to 
carry the bees through the year. 

Some years since two maiden ladies 
who had earned their living with the 
needle decided to venture in apiculture. 
They began with a few colonies finally 
renting a location for a term of years. 
They had many things with which to 


contend, such as poor seasons, an 
of help. They began 

% 
heartening. Such 
development is well-nigh univer- ¢ 


unprecedented number of them, and 
difficulty in securing the right: kind 
when the last dry 

years were most dis- 

years can never by any possibility 
be so difficult again, for water 
sal in all fruitful sections. These 
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ladies persevered through every vicissi- 
tude, and, taking the years as a whole 
they have been enabled to earn more 
money than in the old work. Moreover, 
they have had a home of their own for 
several months each year. 

The year 1907 has seen less than four 
hundred carloads of extracted honey 
shipped from California. Of this amount 
Ventura county sent out fifty-five hun- 
dred cases, or in the neighborhood of 
$70,000 worth. It will be remembered 
that this is secured from wild, unused 
lands and does not interfere with the 
legitimate use of those portions which 
can be cultivated for other industries. 
Except for his time and the small capital 
invested in bees and fixtures, this money 
may be considered as clear gain to the 
apiarist, and also to the country at 
large. 

A number of publications are devoted 
to bee culture, including The American 

Bee Journal, Gleanings 
in Bee Culture, and The 


Review. We find women 
in this field as in all 
other interests pertaining to 
apiculture. The American Bee 


Journal has a department by 
Miss Emma M. Wilson, which is 
devoted to women’s work in the 
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apiary. Several attempts have been made 
to establish magazines of this sort in 


California, but so far none 
have survived. Nearly every 
publication devoted to agri- 
culture prints articles from 
time to time on the various 
topics of interest to the 
apiculturist. Yearly conven- 








tions of apiarists are held at Los Angeles, 
at which from seventy-five to one 


hundred delegates respond to roll- 
call. Many interesting people 
address these meetings and many 
papers are given. Here, as in 
other departments, women are 
found taking part in the addresses 
and discussions. 





A LITTLE GAME OF BRIDGE 


A MONOLOGUE 


By ErMentine Poorte Lone 


HE late guest enters with a rush, 
and goes to the hostess, speaking 
hurriedly, after this fashion: 


“How do you do, Mrs. Blair? 
Oh! am I late? Well, you see, I 
was at a luncheon and I thought 
we'd never—Oh! am I to play 
here? How nice! 

“How do you do, Mrs. 
Hyde? So glad to see you 
again, Mrs. May—when did 
you return? 

“Oh, yes, yes, yes, too bad 
you had to wait, but you see 
I was at a—Oh! ready to 
play? Yes, I see the others 
are 

“Oh! my hand—I’m to sit 
here? and you're my partner, 


Mrs. Gray. (Seats herself, 








takes up cards.) How nice; now, I hope 
you won’t 

“Oh, goodness! am I talking too loud? 

Well, now, I'll settle right down. 
Let me see, what’s the trump? Oh! 
I have to make it? Oh, dear, that 
always scares me so, but you know 
I’ve been studying Elwell lately, 
and I really feel as if I knew a lot. 

“The trump. Oh, yes, yes—let—me— 
see. When you have three aces—oh, of 
course I shouldn’t, but you'll forgive me, 
won’t you, ladies? Well—I won't say 
any trump; yes, no trump, that’s what I 
mean. 

“Now, I must put my hand down, 
mustn’t I? There! Isn’t that a fine hand? 
Three aces! too bad all the rest are little 
ones, yes, the nine is the highest. Now, 
I can just watch, can’t I? 
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“Why, you didn’t make it. I 
thought of course you would, with 
those aces. But, you know Elwell 
says to make it ‘no trump,’ so I 
made it. ‘Use my own judgment?’ 
Oh, well I never thought of using 
my judgment—his seemed so much 
better ! 

“Why, there’s Mrs. Mason; how 
well she looks; I didn’t know 
she had returned. Any one would 
know she got that hat in Paris— 
isn’t it a beauty? That feather is 
a dream 

“Oh, I beg pardon, what’s that? 
My what? Oh, of course—er— 
what did you make it, Mrs. May? 
Hearts? Oh, yes—shall I play to 
hearts, partner? Now it’s my first, isn’t 
it? Dear me, it’s so puzzling to be the 
first one. Well, there, no one can take 
that? It’s such a comfort to play an ace, 
isn’t it. 

“Oh! you took it—why, that’s mine! 
You trumped it? Well, what is the trump, 
anyway? Dear me, how many you are 
taking, why, we have none. There, that’s 
mine—lI took it—and that’s mine, too—- 
yes. 

“Now (to partner), would you play an 
ace or a trump? Well, I sup- 
pose I mustn’t but I really would 
like to know. You have game? Is 
it over? Oh, no of course 
not, just this one game. Now 
it’s my deal (takes cards). 
Now, I can talk, can’t I? I think 
bridge is the most fascinating 
game, and really, if you just put 
your mind on it, it’s not so very 
hard—there, did I give you two, 
Mrs. Hyde? Though Mrs. Mor- 
gan did tell me she thought I 
would not know how to play if 
I studied for ten years. But I 
wasn’t going to let that discour- 
age me. Perseverance is my 
motto. 

“Now, it’s my make, isn’t it? 
Now, let—me—see. Dear me, 
I wish I had four hands. 
Well, Ill make it 
hearts—no, I mean 
diamonds—no, I 
don’t, either. Now, 




















just give me time—I have some 
rules here that I copied, and 
brought along so I’d know just 
what to do. (Takes paper from 
bag, looks at it, then at cards.) 

Yes, yes, I will make it hearts. 

“Oh, what a nice hand you have 

—all those fine spades. I just love 
spades—they look so rich and 
luscious. 

“Dear me, this is so exciting; 
now I must play on that side— 
mustn’t I?—but I can’t take it. 
Dear, dear, that’s the hand I want 
to play from, but I don’t see any 

way to get over there. Do wait until 
I see if I have a rule. 

“Well, you'll have to take it, 
that’s all. There, I am thankful that’s 
done; I just hate being it, you know. 
And you have this game, too? And we 
have to change? Oh, yes, I remember, 
we pirouette, oh! pivot! well, it’s about 
the same, I knew it was something to go 
around, 

“Now I play with you, Mrs. Hyde. 
How do I discard? Why a little one 
always, don’t you? Oh-h-h! Yes, yes, I 
understand. Have any of you seen 
Maude Adams in Peter Pan? She’s just 

too fascinating, and the children 

are the dearest 
“Oh, dear, seems to me I never 

had to keep so quiet, and I am 
dying to talk 
“Well, I am going to make it 
spades—no, I don’t know what 
the score is—I don’t care about 
it, I never win a prize, so what’s 
the use of thinking about the 
score. Don’t you play spades? 

Oh, I love to; just look at them 
—so black and juicy like ripe 

cherries. 

“I had the loveliest time this 
summer. I was with friends who 
had a cherry orchard and I just 
feasted on them. I think that’s 
the only way to have them, right 
off the 











“T beg pardon—the last rub- 
ber? Well, I am glad; you are, 
too? Well.I should think you 
would be. It’s so tiresome sitting 
still and not being able to talk. 
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“Oh, was that your trick? Why didn’t else—now could you? And, this is the 
you tell me so, before, and I wouldn’t _ last, is it? I am just worn out. Bridge 
have taken it. You wanted me to return tires me dreadfully, I concentrate on it 
your lead? but how did I know what you’ so. Shall we have some tea, it’s so 


led? that was several tricks ago, and of — refreshing after keeping one’s mind so 
course I could not remember that far _ steadily on one thing. 
back. Why, I have to keep saying, ‘seven (To hostess )—‘Yes, I really must go, 


trumps—seven trumps—seven trumps, I’ve had a charming time, such a delight- 
all the time to remember them, and you ful party; so kind of you to ask me. 
couldn’t expect me to remember anything Good-bye—good-bye!” 





THE PATH OF WORKADAY 


By George Harcu 


To wake each morn with one unchanging thought, 
To bear it, secret, hid away all day 
Within the heart, while that day’s fight is fought, 
Till work is done and time has come for play; 
And when the dusk sees one day more bygone, 
And sends the toilers on the homeward way, 
To know one precious step I’ve nearer drawn 
To you, along the Path of Workaday. 


To strive for you, dear heart, my life’s day through, 
To win, ere last gray dusk has gathered ’round, 
All this sweet task you’ve given me to do, 
A goal you've set for him whom late you found 


Far, far astray, disheartened, faltering; 
But when you came that cheerless, barren way, 
There hope and faith anew, and love to bring, 
You changed it to the Path of Workaday. 


















that superstition is dead, and that 

in these matter-of-fact days there 
is neither room nor time to pay heed to 
the strange fancies and beliefs so com- 
monly held many years ago. To a certain 
extent perhaps this is true, though I am 
inclined to think, all the same, that as 
far as actresses and actors are concerned 
superstition is still very much alive, and 
is thriving uncommonly well, too. 

Indeed, “‘first night” superstitions on 
the stage are almost as plentiful as flies 
in the summer time, but the strangest one 
I ever heard of came under my notice 
last year in a certain play in which I was 
starring. A few minutes before my call 
I happened to be standing in the wings 
when I espied the leading man engaged 
in the novel task of tearing small pieces 
of artistic painting off the corner of the 
scenery, wearing the while an air as if to 
say, “I am doing a good day’s work.” 

“That is by way of being rather an 
expensive sort of amusement to the 
management, isn’t it?’ I said, as I saw 
mutilated a corner of the scenery which 
had taken weeks to paint. 

“Expensive to the management? No, 
I’m doing them a real good turn,” replied 
the actor, “for there is no more infallible 
way of making a piece an out-and-out 
success than by touching up the scenery 
in this way—believe me, because I 
know!” 


Titi: are people who will tell you 


MASCOTS OF 
THE STAGE 


By Grace GEORGE 


Whether this mutilating process 
had anything to do with it or 
not I should not like to say, 
but the fact remains that 
that piece was a big 
success. 

At a number of the- 
aters a black cat is inva- 
riably much in evidence on 
the first night of a new production, while 
many actors and actresses wear lucky 
charms and mascots in order to try and 
propitiate the fickle goddess. Play- 
wrights and dramatists, too, would seem 
not entirely to despise the curious beliefs 
so commonly held in days gone by, and I 
well remember a few months ago a lead- 
ing actress wearing a gold wish-bone 
studded with jewels, presented to her by 
the author of the piece on the occasion 
of its first performance. 

A well-known Shakespearian actor, 
who has been on the stage for years, 
always hires a hunchback to sit in his 
dressing-room on a first night. Here 
again, too, this curious method of wooing 
success has worked out well, either as 
cause or coincidence, for I think I am 
correct in saying that in the last few 
years he has only had two financial fail- 
ures, which, in these days, when the 
public is so hard to please, is decidedly 
a good average. 

A particularly curious experience hap- 
pened not very long ago to a friend of 
mine when she was playing in Chicago. 
About a fortnight before the piece came 
to an end she received, one morning, 
anonymously, a Zulu bangle. Writing to 
me the same day she referred to this 
present and added, “I am quite sure that 
I shall have some good stroke of luck, 
for Zulu bangles are very lucky indeed.” 
And, sure enough, she did have a stroke 
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of luck, for she received a letter the same 
evening from some solicitors in New 
York informing her that an uncle, of 
whose very existence she had almost for- 
gotten, had died suddenly, leaving her in 
his will the useful sum of $12,500. 

It seems superfluous to add that those 
members of the profession who happened 
to hear of this incident have ever since 
looked upon a Zulu bangle as a lucky 
mascot, though I have not heard of any 
one else benefitting from one. 

The Jonah of a ship—that ill-fated 
individual who is supposed to bring ill- 
luck wherever he goes—we have all heard 
of. But probably few people are aware 
that there are on the stage to-day theatri- 
cal ““Jonahs” many of them very capable 
actors and actresses, too, who, somehow 
or other, never seem to have the good 
fortune to be associated with a play which 
runs for any length of time. So powerful 
an influence is superstition in the profes- 
sion that managers seem to be afraid of 
engaging artists who, since their first 
appearance on the stage, have been so 
dogged by ill-luck, and in consequence 
day after day, week after week, these 
unfortunate seekers after work are 
greeted with that dread reply from 
theatrical agents: “Nothing for you 
to-day, I’m afraid.” 

Apropos of this strange phase of 
superstition on the stage, I recall the case 
of a really excellent musical-comedy 


actress with a charming presence and 
well-trained voice, who, try as she will, 
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never seems able to obtain a New York 
engagement, because no less than five 
pieces in which she was playing a leading 
part turned out gruesome failures. That 
this sorry fate was not due to any lack of 
ability on her part is shown by the excel- 
lent newspaper notices of her perform- 
ances. But despite this “strong case for 
the defense,” she is forced to admit that 
her career has been a failure, from a 
financial point of view at any rate, as, 
while far inferior artists succeed in 
securing good New York engagements, 
she is left severely out in the cold. Yes, 
a stage Jonah is to be pitied indeed; but, 
alas! there are many of them. 

Of course there are hosts of other 
superstitions and strange beliefs in 
theatrical circles, but the majority of 
these are too well known to bear repeti- 
tion, and I have therefore, only referred 
to those of which few people have prob- 
ably heard. Still, from the cases I have 
cited, I think it is very obvious that, while 
perhaps in other walks of life supersti- 
tion has almost died out, on the stage it 
is going very strong and well. And, after 
all there are far more injurious pastimes 
than cultivating so-called “aids to suc- 
cess.” Whether they do or do not help 
matters is a-question, but still there would 
seem to be much merit, from the stand- 
point of actors and actresses, in “‘faith 
cures” of the kind I have described. Do 
I believe in them? Well—to quote the 
words of the village sage—‘“I do, and I 
don’t.” 
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BLEACHING THE ETHIOPE 


By Marcaret CAMERON 


the window in Dr. Galbraith’s con- 

sultation room, and he watched 
anxious perplexity replace the customary 
sprightliness of her manner. They were 
talking of her husband. 

“I know he needs a change,” she 
admitted. “That’s obvious, but can you 
make him take it? I can’t. No amount 
of variety or force of argument prevails. 
He simply says he can’t be away, and 
that ends it.” 

The doctor nodded; he knew Whitman 
well. 

“Of course,’ she continued, “if he 
would, he might rest at home. That’s 
what I’ve been urging, but you know 
how it is with a business man. He’s been 
caught in the whirl and he can’t get out, 
at least he thinks he can’t, which comes 
to the same thing in the end. He prom- 
ises to try next week or next month, but 
to-day it’s always impossible.” 

The physician nodded again. “I’ve 
heard all that many times,” he said. “It’s 
not original with your husband. How- 
ever, you must make him rest. It doesn’t 
in the least matter that he thinks he can’t. 
He must.” 

She lifted one eyebrow and her lips 
took a droll downward curve, to which he 
responded, dryly smiling: 

“Very well; then you’re prepared to 
admit that it is impossible for him to 
remain away from the office, that they 
can’t manage things for a week or so 
without him?” 

“I’m prepared to do nothing of the 
sort,” she retorted. “They can manage 
perfectly well without him. They do, 
whenever he’s out of town on business, 
which you know is rather often. He’s 
away now.” 


B tte wind WHITMAN sat facing 


“And he has been away for two or 
three weeks at a time, I believe?” 

“More than once.” 

“Well, there you are,” said he. 

“But he will say that so much depends 
upon his being at the office just now,” 
she objected. ‘‘No one else knows about 
the Canadian business, western matters 
are bothering, the situation here is decid- 
edly precarious, there’s that deal with 
Roscoe Lynn—Page told you something 
about it, didn’t he? If he could only put 
that through, he’d feel safe.” 

“T can’t help all that!” The doctor 
frowned as he arose. ‘Your husband has 
to choose between a rest now, or a com- 
plete breakdown within a very short time. 
He’s going to pieces nervously and if he 
comes to wreck it’s likely to be a bad one. 
I’ve told him so many a time. He pays 
little heed to me, however. Now, I can’t 
stave it off much longer—I’m near the 
end of my resources—and since he refuses 
to pull up himself, it rests with you.” 

Mrs. Whitman thoughtfully regarded 
the toe of her shoe for a moment, then 
glanced whimsically up at him. 

“Page is ‘a magerful man,’”’ she said. 

“T know, I know; but there are times 
in every man’s life when he loses his 
sense of relative values, when in certain 
ways he has no more discrimination than 
a child, and at such times he needs—well, 
he needs to be spanked and put to bed 
until he promises to be good.” 

The doctor took a turn around the 
office before he paused again beside her 
chair, looking down at her. “My dear 
girl,’ she glanced up quickly, startled 


’ 


by the change in his tone, “I am _ not 

alarming you unnecessarily, this is 
. yr. > . -f = . 

serious. You're his wife. Make him 


rest.” 
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Despondency was foreign to Barbara 
Whitman’s temperament, but she left the 
doctor’s office anxious, perplexed, ill at 
ease. She had long since demonstrated 
the futility of trying to persuade Page 
to stay away from the office when he had 
physical strength to get there. The busi- 
ness of which he was the manager, while 
representing a very large investment, had 
never been established upon a permanent 
and stable footing, and his problems 
were many, his anxieties sharp, his 
responsibilities heavy. His effort, under 
this burden, to keep up and out-do the 
furious pace set by his competitors was 
proving too great a strain and his wife 
was compelled to stand aside, to see him 
wearing himself out in what seemed an 
unequal race, and to content herself with 
that negative assistance which is, too 
often, the woman’s share. 

Since it had been his custom to discuss 
somewhat fully with her the conduct of 
his business affairs, in his recent reticence 
concerning them she clearly read his 
effort to spare her the anxieties that 
rendered his days exhausting and 
deprived his nights of rest. She knew 
that the events of her lighter life, gaily 
pictured for him at dinner, appeared in 
his mind against an insistent back- 
ground of mathematical calculations and 
that her bright chatter had no more real 
effect upon his preoccupation than has 
the beating of a butterfly’s wings upon 
the breeze, or the breeze itself upon the 
current of the river whose surface it 
ripples. His thoughts moved ever to one 
end, an end seeming more and more 
difficult of attainment—the establishment 
of his business upon a firm financial 
footing and the outstripping of his 
competitors. 

While there were days when the 
shadow of his unspoken despondency 
fell grayly upon her fresher spirit, she 
commonly believed that his inability to 
abandon the incessant treadmill of his 
thought for pleasant paths of temporary 
dalliance was pathological rather than 
the result of imperative circumstances 
and that never until his overwrought 
nerves could be lulled at least into brief 
repose, would it seem possible to him that 
rest and refreshment might wisely and 
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with better ultimate achievement, be sub- 
stituted for the whip with which he daily 
scourged himself into action. 

He needed rest, but how to make him 
take it? Thus she came back to the point 
from which she had started, the futility 
of trying to convince him that he could 
be spared, even for a few days, from the 
active conduct of his business. She had 
tried persuasion, argument, cajolery, 
even tears equally in vain. A dry little 
smile curved her lips as she reflected that 
only force remained, and Whitman, as 
she had told Dr. Galbraith, was a 
“magerful man.” 

When she reached their apartment, 
she found a telegram from her hus- 
band whom she had expected home to 
dinner. 

“Detained—home to-morrow night— 
phone Fletcher and Lynn will see them 
early Saturday morning.” 

Disappointment clouded her face and 
her anxiety deepened. Not only would 
he be away another twenty-four hours 
on what she knew to be a difficult mission, 
but he was evidently planning to spend 
the whole of Saturday in picking up 
threads, instead of allowing himself the 
respite until Monday morning which he 
might reasonably have claimed. Rebel- 
lion followed disappointment and she 
stood frowning, tapping the telegram 
against her gloved fingertips, and won- 
dering how she could prevail upon him 
to take the much needed rest. Suddenly 
an amused gleam shone in her eyes and 
her lips twisted whimsically. She had 
remembered Dr. Galbraith’s final recom- 
mendations, and at the same time there 
had flashed before her the vision of an 
unruly younger brother and the strat- 
agem by which he had once been reduced 
to submission. Reflection succeeded 
rebellion, but the whimsical smile 
remained, hints of mutiny in its wayward 
curves, as she went slowly to the tele- 
phone and called up her _ husband’s 
assistant, Mr. Fletcher. 

“T’ve just had a wire from Mr. Whit- 
man,” she said. ‘‘He’s been detained and 
asked me to tell you of the delay.” 

“All right, Mrs. Whitman; thank 
you,” was the response. “When will he 
be back?” 




















“He'll be in town to-morrow night, but 
it may be several days before he goes to 


the office. That won’t make any par- 
ticular difference, will it?” 

Fletcher's smile colored his tone. 
“Well, of course, there are a good many 
points likely to come up at any moment.” 

“T understand that. You can always 
reach him quickly if you actually need 
him. He'll not be out of town. Dr. 
Galbraith has ordered a complete rest 
for him, however, and I think he’ll take 
it at once.” 

“T hope he will, Mrs. Whitman. He 
needs it badly.” 

“Then you can manage? There isn’t 
any immediate necessity of his coming 
down there?” 

“None whatever. We can attend to 
routine details, and if anything special 
comes up, we can always get him on the 
phone.” 

“Thank you—Good-bye.” 

Then she called up Roscoe Lynn. 

“Hello, Mr. Lynn—This is Mrs. Page 
Whitman—Whitman. Yes. I’ve just had 
a wire from Mr. Whitman who is out of 
town, as you probably know. He asks 
me to tell you that he has been detained 
and will not return as soon as he had 
expected—I am unable to say. I think it 
is quite possible, however, that he may 
be away much longer than he anticipates 
—Good-bye.” 

“She hung up the receiver and began 
pulling off her gloves, smiling somewhat 
grimly. Her resolution was taken. 


“Barbara!” 

It was Saturday morning, and Page, 
freshly shaven and half-clad, stood in 
the open doorway of his closet, per- 
plexedly staring at a row of empty 
hooks. 

“Yes?” came rather waveringly from 
the adjoining room. 

“Where are my clothes?” 

“Your clothes?” The voice had 
steadied itself. “Why, don’t you remem- 
ber? I told you I had sent them to the 
tailor to be———” 

“Yes, yes! But my business suit? I 
certainly hung it in this closet last night, 
and it’s gone!” 
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Silence. 

“Bab?” 

“Yes?” 

Whitman appeared at the entrance to 
his wife’s room, but his keen, half-sus- 
picious scrutiny encountered a_ glance 
which seemed entirely calm. 

“Do you know where that suit is?” 

—o 

“Well?” 

“Tt’s at the tailor’s by this time. The 
boy came for it very early this morning. 
Didn’t you hear the bell?” 

Her apparent composure restored his 
confidence. 

“Then what am I to wear to-day?” 

Barbara’s lips twitched in a stifled 
smile. “I’m sure I don’t know, dear, 
unless—perhaps—your pajamas?” 

He laughed uneasily. “That’s very 
good for a joke, but hasn’t it gone far 
enough? I’m in something of a hurry 
this morning, you know.” 

“I’m glad you see the humor of it,” 
returned his wife. “I was rather afraid 
you might not, just at first.” 

“Well, I’m not sure that my perception 
is going to last long. Come, dear, where 
is it?” 

“Gone with the others to the tailor.” 

“But my dear girl, why?” 

“Doctor’s orders,” she briefly replied. 

Whitman’s smile was incredulous. “Is 
Galbraith undertaking to keep my ward- 
robe in repair, as well as my liver?” 

“Well, of course, he didn’t exactly 
prescribe pressing and relining, but he 
said you must have a rest, and so co 
She waved an explicative hand. 

“Barbara, you’re not in earnest?” 

“Deed, I am!” 

“You don’t mean to say that you’ve 
sent all my clothes out of the house, in 
order to 

“Precisely. Your perception’s a little 
slow, but entirely accurate.” Then she 
saw his face, and hurriedly continued: 
“Now, Page, dear, do go back to bed! 
You'll catch cold if you stand around 
half-dressed that way. It’s useless to 
argue the question for your clothes have 
gone. I even sent everything from the 
trunks and the storeroom. You haven’t 
a suit of any description whatever in the 
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house and you really can’t go to the office 
in pajamas. If I would permit it, the 
police wouldn’t. 

“T must go, dear.” He used the indul- 
gent but firm tone in which one some- 
times speaks to a beloved child. “Fletcher 
and Lynn 4 

“Do not expect you. I didn’t tell them 
you'd be down this morning. I simply 
said you'd been detained. I told Mr. 
Fletcher you were going to take a rest 
and he said he was glad of it. He said 
if anything important came up, he’d 
phone you. Mr. Lynn didn’t seem at all 
disturbed when I told him you wouldn’t 
be able to see him for several days.” 

“No, of course he didn’t!” He was 
getting a little impatient. “Why should 
he? I’m the one to be disturbed about 
that.” 

“Oh, I’m not so sure!” she retorted. 
“Personally, I think Roscoe Lynn wants 
nothing so much as to have this deal go 
through, but thinks he has you at a dis- 
advantage and that he can force you to 
accept his terms.” 

“Do you?” Whitman had considerable 
faith in her impressions. “I’m rather 
inclined to that opinion myself.” 

“So you said the other day.” 

“If I were a little more certain, I’d 
call his bluff, but it means so much to us 
that I dare not risk it. It’s got to go 
through, that’s all, Bab!” . 

“Well, you can’t put it through to-day, 
dear. Beside, it’s Saturday and properly 
a half-holiday, anyway. Go back to bed 
now, like a good boy! The doctor said 
you must.” 

He was evidently yielding a little. 

“Fletcher said he’d telephone?” 

“If he needed you; not otherwise.” 

“And Marshall will send the clothes 
back to-night without fail? I must get 
down early Monday.” 

“Don’t ask me to pledge my word for 
a tailor! They’re of the same caste as 
dressmakers and milliners.” 

Although her acquiescence was mis- 
chievously vague, Page found the 
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accompanying smile reassuring, beside, 
Marshall could be relied upon and he 
returned to his pillows, chafing some- 
what, yet secretly glad that for once 
philosophical submission to the inevitable 
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involved so much of comfort. He humor- 
ously winked at what he believed to be 
his own sophistry in assuming that his 
submission was inevitable, but admitted 
to himself that he had not before realized 
how tired he was. Annoyed at finding 
his plans thus summarily disarranged, 
he still recognized that the day would 
probably bring no complications which 
Fletcher could not competently handle 
and he reflected that a man must occa- 
sionally accept his wife’s judgment in 
small matters of business, even when it 
conflicts with his own. A woman nat- 
urally finds it gratifying. As for that 
Lynn deal 

Barbara, with the breakfast tray, 
interrupted his tense search for a new 
method of attacking Lynn, and her 
brisk chatter occupied his mind for an 
hour, after which she left with him the 
morning papers, having twice success- 
fully circumvented his determination to 
call up the office and learn of sundry 
pending matters. 

Eventually, however, she came upon 
him, clad in bathrobe and slippers, stand- 
ing at the telephone in the hall, an 
expression of intense exasperation upon 
his face. 

“Don’t they give you any better service 
than this?” he demanded. “I shall report 
that boy! I’ve been trying for fully 
five minutes a 

“Oh, didn’t I tell you?” she placidly 
interrupted. “Something’s the matter 
with our phone. It doesn’t work.” 

“Well, then, how under the sun could 
Fletcher call me up? Probably he’s 
been trying all the morning to get me! 
Why didn’t you tell me——” 

“Why, Page! Any call for us will 
come to the exchange down stairs, any- 
way, and instead of connecting us, the 
boy will call us to the down stairs phone.” 

“And I’m to go—like this?” 

“IT thought I could bring you any 
messages.” Barbara’s tone was concilia- 
tory. 

“H’mph! Suppose something impor- 
tant had come up, requiring ten minutes 
discussion—and “ 

“Well, well, it hasn’t, dear. And it’s 
almost noon now, so there’s no harm 
done. I’m sorry you’re annoyed.” 
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“H’mph! Have it repaired at once, 
please. It hasn’t happened to make any 
difference, but it might have been exceed- 
ingly awkward.” 

“Yes,” meekly said Barbara, “I dare 
say it might.” 

As the afternoon wore on, he grew 
more restless, and she sang to him, read 
to him, talked to him in the endeavor to 
soothe his nervous irritability and induce 
the relaxation that must precede rest. 
Toward night, she became conscious that 
he was not even listening. He stared 
unresponsively at the ceiling and started 
at small sounds. Finally he broke forth: 

“Bab, where’s that tailor’s boy? He 
hasn’t brought my clothes yet, has he?” 

“No, dear.” 

“Well, why hasn’t he?” 

“He will—in time.” 

“Eternity’s nearer his limit, I should 
say! I wish you’d telephone and see 
what’s the matter.” 

“There’s nothing the matter, dear.” 

“You told him to bring them back 
to-night, didn’t you?” 

Barbara took a long breath. Then she 
very quietly said: “No.” 

“You didn’t?” Whitman snapped into 
a sitting posture. “You didn’t?” 

“No, dear.” 

“Then how on earth do you suppose 
I’m going to get down to the office early 
Monday morning?” 

“T don’t.” 

“Eh?” 

Despite the suffocating beating of her 
heart, she tightly grasped the arms of 
her chair and forced a smooth and steady 
tone. “I don’t expect you to go to the 
office at all on Monday, nor on Tuesday, 
nor for many days.” 

He stared excitedly at her, something 
very like anger in his eyes. Then he 
laughed shortly. 

“Don’t carry this little joke of yours 
too far, Barbara. I submitted to it this 
morning, because—well, because it was 
Saturday and I could and I knew it 
would please you; but there’s a limit, 
you know. I must be at the office at 


eight o’clock Monday morning. That’s 
all there is to it. I must. Now, you will 
go at once, please, and telephone Mar- 
shall to send me one suit to-night.” 


“Page, dear, listen to me.” 

“Will you telephone to Marshall?” 

“No, dear, not now.” 

“Then I will.” Impetuously, he thrust 
his feet out of bed. His increasing 
excitement gave her a_ proportionate 
advantage and she accordingly gained 
in self-possession and poise. Now she 
glanced amusedly at him. 

“In your pajamas?” she asked. 

“Why not?” 

“You've forgotten that our phone’s 
out of order.” 

Whitman sat on the edge of the bed, 
resentfully eyeing her. “Look here,” he 
demanded, “have you’ done _ this 
deliberately ?” 

She laughed a little, protesting, “My 
dear boy, cast aspersions upon my judg- 
ment if you like, but do not discredit my 
intelligence !” 

“TI don’t believe that phone’s out of 
order at all! I believe you intentionally 
had it disconnected !”’ 

“Every man is his own Sherlock 
Holmes,’ she imperturbably rejoined. 
“There’s nothing the matter with your 
intelligence, dear. Now lie down and 
let’s talk things over quietly.” 

“Quietly! I tell you, Bab, this thing’s 
serious! I must be at the office Monday 
morning and Marshall’s got to get those 
clothes to me to-night, that’s all. His 
shop won’t be open to-morrow. You will 
phone him right away, won’t you?” 

“No, Page, I és 

“My dear, don’t force me to be severe. 
We have never seriously opposed each 
other. We will not begin now, please. 
You will do as I wish without further 
argument.” He was uneasily aware that 
the peculiarities not only of his costume 
but of the situation in which he had been 
placed, detracted from the impressive- 
ness of his authoritative tone. To his 
infinite relief, Barbara did not smile. 

“T’ll do almost anything you ask of 
me, dear,” she said, simply, “but I will 
not make it possible for you to go to the 
office until you are rested.” 

“Rested!” he scoffed. “How much rest 
do you think I shall get under circum- 
stances of this sort?” 

Now she did smile, in sweet depreca- 
tion. “That’s entirely in your own hands, 
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dear. Naturally, the more you rebel and 
excite yourself, the longer you will have 
to stay here, recuperating. That’s simple, 
isn’t it? O, Page, don’t be vexed about 
it! Lie down and let me tell you what I 
have planned.” 

“Once for all, Barbara, will you send 
for that suit to-night?” 

“No, dear.” 

“Very well. If you will not help me, 
perhaps you will at least leave me, that 
I may find a way to help myself?” 

“Page!” 

“Ts that asking too much? May I not 
even be alone?” 

It was a tone that he had never before 
used in speaking to her and tears sprang 
to her eyes, but she laughed and brushed 
them away. 

“No, I’ll not deny you that,” she said. 
“T’ll go.” And she did. 

Presently she heard the maid softly 
stealing down the hall, and called, 
“Where are you going, Norah?” 

“On an errand for Mr. Whitman,” 
replied the girl. 

“What does he want?” 

“He said I wasn’t to bother you with 
s- 

“You're not bothering me; I’m not 
busy. What is it?” 

“He told me to call a messenger to 
take this note.” 

“Ah! Let me see. I’ll attend to this.” 

A moment later, Page’s eyes burned 
angry interrogation as his wife re-entered 
his room, the note in her hand. Her 
manner was gently deprecatory. 

“Of course, I’ll send this note if you 
really wish it, dear, but zs 

“It is not my custom to write notes 
unless I wish them delivered,” he coldly 
interrupted. 

“No, you wouldn’t would you? I just 
wanted to tell you, though, that if it’s 
about your clothes, Marshall might not 
understand.” He lifted a satirical eye- 
brow. ‘No, because, you see, I didn’t 
send them to him.” 

“You didn’t send—why, you said you 
did!” 

“T think not, dear. I think I said I 
had sent them to the tailor—‘a’ tailor 
would, perhaps, have been more 





accurate.” 
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He propped himself up on his hands, 
his eyes blazing. “Barbara, where are 
those clothes?” 

“That is the tailor’s secret—and 
mine,” she good-naturedly responded. 

“Do you actually mean to say 

“T mean to say that as far as you and 
the rest of the world are concerned, your 
clothes are lost. They will be returned 
only when I send for them. If you 
weren't tired out, Page, you would never 
have suspected me of the stupidity of 
sending them to your own man. Now, 
shall we destroy this note?” 

“Oh, yes; destroy everything you can 
lay your hands on! What does it mat- 
ter?” He fell back upon his pillows, 
bitterly. 

She laughed again, more tenderly, as 
she slowly tore the note into scraps. “I’m 
not destructive, Page,’ she _ said; 
I’m constructive.”” He made no comment. 
“I saw the doctor Thursday and he 
turned you over to me. He said his 
resources were exhausted. Well, so were 
mine, except this and the case was 
desperate.” His head impatiently 
twitched. “‘Oh, yes, it was, dear. If we 
had waited for you to ‘pull up,’ as the 
doctor calls it, you’d have gone straight 
on to complete collapse. You never 
would have believed that you could take 
time to rest. We've demonstrated that 
many times, you remember.” 

This finally goaded him to speech, and 
argument momentarily diverted his 
thoughts from his present plight, an 
effect she had hoped to produce. 

“You know I’ve tried! It hasn’t been 
possible for me to be away from the 
office. You know what I’ve undertaken 
here.” 

“T know that you could take time to 
go to Chicago and St. Louis on business, 
and the office wasn’t closed; I know that 
you could spend three weeks in a trip 
through Canada—on business—and the 
office was somehow managed in your 
absence; I know that you were more 
than a month on the Pacific Coast—on 
business—and the firm didn’t suffer 
materially, but you can’t find one little 
week in which to relax and give your 
brain a chance to cool off—and yet your 
mental vigor is your most valuable asset.” 


” 
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“T must do my work,” he said wearily. 
“T must earn my right to rest.” 

“Well, dear, if you haven’t earned that 
yet, you never will, so we'll just rest a 
little anyway.” 

“And I have responsibilities—duties 
to the firm. I am their representative.” 

“When you have worn yourself out in 
its service, the firm will find someone 
else to carry on its work, but you will be 
an invalid or I shall be a widow.” 

The allusion touched him and he took 
her hand, softly stroked it and spoke 
more gently. 

“But if someone else does my work 
while I’m alive, where am I? I must 
either keep the pace or drop behind.” 

“It’s probably neither so hot nor so 
dusty behind,” she suggested, “and one 
is not in constant danger of being 
trampled.” 

“Dear girl, there’s always somebody 
to carry on a man’s work when he’s gone, 
but as long as he lives he must fight. If 
men had stopped to consider the cost or 
the danger, where would art and science 
and civilization be to-day?” 

“I know; but what does neurosis profit 
the man or the community? How does it 
benefit the world to have its men worn 
out while they are still young, like fruit 
that rots before it ripens? I can under- 
stand a man’s giving his life to establish 
a great principle or to advance a great 
truth. Is that what you’re doing? I do 
not underestimate the importance of 
commerce, but it does seem to me that 
you are wearing yourself out, body and 
soul, to make money for men who 
already have more than they need! 
Robbing yourself of sleep to add another 
figure to their bank accounts! Denying 
yourself fresh air and sunshine to enable 
them to own more factories! Leaving the 
office at night too tired to enjoy music, 
or art, or literature, or life—all of which, 
normally, you care for and need. And 
what are you adding to the sum of 
human happiness, or wisdom, or peace, 
or health? For what are you giving 
your life? For the accumulation of more 
money for men who are already rich, and 


—chiefly this, I think—to get ahead of | 


some other panting, straining, sweating 
man, lest he should get ahead of you.” 
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“Incidentally,” he smiled at her pas- 
sion, “I’m earning my living—yours and 
mine—and laying up something for our 
old age.” 

“Ah, dear boy, then let’s have less 
living and more life, or we shall have no 
old age together!” 

He was more confident now; he had 
met this mood before. 

“You must have been reading Charles 
Wagner,” he suggested. 

“No; I’ve only been reading the 
future, yours and mine, Page, unless you 
will guard against it.” 

“Well, I’ll try.” He spoke lightly 
now. “Galbraith’s evidently been fright- 
ening you again, he’s getting to be a 
regular old alarmist—but I'll try. How- 
ever, I can not be away from the office 
now, dear. You must let me go down 
Monday and when I get things in shape, 
I'll take a few days off.” 

“Unless you have to go to St. Louis, 
or Mr. Peabody comes up from Phila- 
delphia, or you are called to Montreal, 
or have a deal on with some man from 
Zanzibar—or the moon! I know you! 
You mean to do it, but you never would! 
You're exactly like a horse that has been 
trained to race, and if you think you hear 
something coming up from _ behind, 
there’s simply no holding you. No, Mr. 
Page Whitman, in bed you are and in 
bed you stay!” 

“My dear girl, that’s impossible and 
you know it! I’ve already been away 
three days and my desk is probably piled 
with letters.” 

“Quite probably.” 

“We've opened negotiations with some 
Harrisburg people for a big sale and 
Fletcher may not be able to swing it 
alone.” 

“Then he’ll have to drop it, won’t he?” 

“The Canadian agent is coming down 
to go over a lot of things with me next 
week.” 

“That’s very simple. 
see you, he won’t come.” 

“And if there were nothing else, 
there’s that Lynn matter.” 

“Tt will probably do him good to cool 
his heels a while in suspense and wait 
upon your convenience. He’s made you 
do enough of that sort of thing while 


Since he can’t 
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he’s been advancing and retreating—first 
he would and then he wouldn’t!” 

“Suppose he should drop the deal 
altogether?” 

“Well, suppose he should?” One of 
your anxieties would then be definitely 
ended, at any rate, and anything’s 
preferable to your wearing yourself to a 
raveling, only to have him slip away 
from you at the very last.” 

“Barbara, you don’t seem to realize 
the importance ey 





“Yes, I do, dear. I know everything 


you can urge; I’ve heard it all before, 
and I’ve taken it all into consideration; 
weighed it, in other words, and found it 
wanting. So, as Mr. James says, ‘there 
you are.’” 

Whitman shut his teeth hard upon his 
upper lip. Presently he questioned, 
tensely: “How long, may I ask, do you 
intend to keep me here?” 

“Well, that depends. When you are 
sufficiently rested so you can sleep all 
night and perhaps an hour or so in the 
daytime as well; when you can read a 
book with interest, and converse intelli- 
gently about it afterward without con- 
stant little excursions off into the realm 
of business; when, in short, your mind 
is capable of absolutely detaching itself 
from business for—say three consecutive 
hours, then—if you will solemnly prom- 
ise not to attempt to do more than the 
doctor permits—I’ll have the telephone 
reconnected and Mr. Fletcher may talk 
to you about anything regarding which 
he requires your judgment. You may 
also have your stenographer here for an 
hour each day, and answer your more 
important letters.” 

“Thanks!” he satirically murmured. 

“Permission to be instantly withdrawn 
whenever unfavorable symptoms return. 
If this works well, upon your further 
promise not to go to the office, or to 
meet or in any way communicate with 
business men upon business matters, you 
may go out every day, ride, drive, walk, 
play golf, go to the theater, do anything 
which entertains you and keeps your 
thoughts occupied. In a month, or more, 
depending upon your progress toward a 
normal condition—you may return to the 
office.” 
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“Of course you have not omitted, in 
your careful deliberations, to consider 
and discount—among all the rest—my 
humiliation?” 

“Humiliation ?” 

“Doubtless you are persuaded that my 
position should be an enviable one. A 
grown man, forced to submit to the 
indignity of remaining in bed, regardless 
of grave _ responsibilities and duties 
calling him elsewhere, because his 
clothes have been stolen by his wife! 
How do you think that is likely to 
impress other men? My business asso- 
ciates, for example?” 

“Oh, would you feel obliged to tell 
them? Of course, I should give them no 
such impression, but you’re always so 
direct! Now, I should approach thaw 
question in some such way as this: Upon 
your return from a trying trip, you find 
that Dr. Galbraith has ordered a com- 
plete rest. You decide to take his advice. 
As soon as you are able, you resume the 
conduct of certain important matters, 
but do not undertake the details of office 
work until he gives you permission. It 
seems to me that’s very simple and not 
untruthful. Even the doctor himself 
need never know otherwise. He tells me 
you must ‘pull up;’ he calls, and finds you 
halted—and probably congratulates you 
upon your excellent, if somewhat tardily 
exercised, judgment. Of course, if you 
wish to let them all know that—that this 
wasn't entirely—well, voluntary on your 
part, you can do so. I never shall.” 

Naturally, that was not the end of it. 
The conflict was renewed at intervals for 
several days, during which time he sum- 
moned every force under his control, 
argument, exhortation, pleading, reproach 
and command and her victory was finally 
conceded only when he became convinced 
that his chafing and rebellion served but 
to further postpone his hour of even 
partial deliverance. 

In the meantime, Dr. Galbraith called 
and was received somewhat resentfully 
by Whitman and with unassuming 
simplicity by Barbara. Page endured 





the doctor’s jocular comments upon the 
patient’s valor, as indicated by his dis- 
cretion at a critical moment and event- 
ually cordial relations were restored. 
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Duly, the required pledges were given, 
the telephone was reconnected, and the 
stenographer arrived punctually every 
morning with the letters requiring Whit- 
man’s attention. 

The excessive fatigue which had ensued 
upon his final yielding to the conditions 
imposed upon him, gradually gave way 
to increasing energy, and he began to 
plead for permission to return to his 
desk. His wife and the doctor stood firm, 
however, and he loyally kept his promises 
to them. 


On the first day that he was permitted 


to go out without her, Barbara confessed 
that during his temporary reclusion, 
Roscoe Lynn had telephoned several 
times to the office, and finally, at her 
suggestion, had been referred to her. 

“What did he say?” demanded her 
husband. 

“He wanted to know when you would 
be able to attend to business again. I 
told him that you were already taking up 
some of the more important matters.” 

“Barbara !” 

“Yes, I did.””’ Mrs. Whitman chuckled 
appreciatively. “Then he wanted to 
know when he could see you, and I 
replied that you would probably be at 
the office sometime within a month or six 
weeks. He was a little ruffled by that 
and announced, somewhat pompously I 
thought, that you and he had had certain 
rather important matters under con- 
sideration. I said, ‘Yes, Mr. Whitman 
told me something of the sort. I have an 
impression, however, that he has ceased 
to consider them seriously. At any rate, 
Mr. Lynn’—and I made this as sugary 
as I could—‘Mr. Whitman is still too ill 
to take up doubtful and indefinite mat- 
ters, although there happened to be some 
urgent affairs afoot which we are obliged 
to let him direct.” 

“What did he say to that?” 

“T didn’t wait to find out. I assured 
him that you would probably arrange to 
see him as soon as you could, and hung 
u 


Whitman dubiously chewed his lip for 
a moment, then dismissed the whole mat- 
ter until the morrow and went out to play 
golf. He came back, some hours later, 
laughing. 
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“Bab, you're a witch! Lynn was out 
there, and he’s just itching to get to work 
again on that proposition.” 

“You didn’t talk to him about it!” 

“Not I! I courteously put him off with 
ambiguities. He didn’t say much, but he 
didn’t like it a bit. I verily believe he’s 
afraid I’ve got in touch with somebody 
else and that he’s going to get left out of 
the deal altogether.” 

“That isn’t bad, is it?” 

“Bad! It’s bully, that’s what it is! 
If this thing goes through, after all, 
I’1l—what would you like? A ring?” 

“T’d rather have your promise to spend 
the whole of every Saturday and Sunday 
with me.” 

He laughed. “Well, we'll see. But I’ll 
tell you one thing, little girl,’ nor was it 
the first time he had made the confession, 
“IT feel like a new man! I’m actually 
beginning to enjoy the thought of work 
again, I’ve got a lot of new schemes 
worked out that are going to surprise 
some of those fellows, and it’s all due to 
you, dear, every bit of it! You’ve taught 
me the constructive value of rest.” 

“H’m,” commented Barbara, “I won- 
der if I’ve bleached the Ethiope?” 

A month later, near the end of his first 
vigorous week in the office, he came home 
one evening in high spirits. Catching his 
wife about the waist, he swung her 
through the rooms, crying: 

“It’s done, girlie! The Lynn deal’s 
accomplished and we have solid ground 
under our feet at last!” 

“O, Page! How did-you do it?” 

“Well, I guess he got pretty uneasy 
while I was off duty, and then, I thought 
up a little scheme the other day—lI don’t 
know why the deuce I never thought of it 
before. Yes, I do, too! I was too com- 
pletely used up to think of anything 
original. Anyhow, it’s obviously the way 
to handle Mr. Lynn. And we’ve got him, 
dear! Just about as we wanted him, too!” 

“Oh, goodie! Now, dear, you’ve done 
a big week’s work and you want to keep 
yourself in condition to continue it. Let’s 
spend Saturday and Sunday in the 
country.” 

“H’m—well—I’m afraid not this week, 
dear. You see, this Lynn matter’s going 
to necessitate a good deal of extra work, 
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just at first. Peabody’s coming up to-mor- 
row, and I’ve still got a lot of things to go 
over myself. I’ve just learned, too, that 
the Connoway-Curtis Company is trying 
to get a foothold in Canada, and I’ve got 
to hustle to head them off.” 

“Would it be very serious if they 
should?” 

“Perhaps not, but it certainly wouldn’t 
do us any good. Beside, we’ve been leav- 
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ing them pretty well in the rear lately, 
and I don’t intend that they shall catch 
up again. No, dear, I’m sorry, but I shall 
have to be at the office all day Saturday, 
and I may go down for an hour or two 
Sunday, to look over some letters, and so 
on. If everything’s all right, maybe I 
can go to the country with you next week 
—or the week after—but I really can’t 
be away now.” 





A REDWOOD PANEL 


By Carouine LANGE 


Nature has varied gifts for those that love her, 
Of unrequited boons a lavish store. 
Capriciously she grants me to discover 
A picture in the redwood of my door. 


The wood untouched by paint or stain or varnish 
Reveals the secret of the forest dream, 

The dream the tree dreamed ere it fell to garnish 
My tiny dwelling with an artist’s theme. 


Half-hid by scattered clouds, the sun descending 
Sends over leagues of sea a path of light. 
Water and sky harmoniously blending 
Are shaded by the hues of coming night. 


No canvas shows a coloring more tender, 
Aye, many an artist would be glad to own 
The skill with which the redwood veinings render 
The dream the tree dreamed in the forest lone. 
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CONCERNING BOOKS OF THE WEST 


AND THE MEN AND WOMEN WHO 
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a “SouTHERN Lyrics’ 
Other Things * the title of what is 
designated in the 
accompanying circular as “A Series of 
Original Poems on Love, Home and the 
Southland,” by Robert Paine Hudson 
(Southern Lyrics Publishing Company). 
To one who is so imbued with loyalty to 
the South that he can oyerlook literary 
merit, these bits of verse may appeal, 
but certainly to none other, for the 
writer’s conception of poetry is sadly in 
need of revision. It seems that he is a 
lawyer who only writes verse when he 
feels like it, and that most of these were 
written and lost sight of for thirty years. 
It is only fair to say that the discovery 
of some of them is a matter of regret. 
Many were written between the ages of 
sixteen and twenty, and were composed 
as “lyrics of the heart.” Now, after this 
lapse of time, the thoughtless poet 
attaches to them the names of the fair 
ones to whom they were originally 
addressed, for the reason, as the writer 
remarks, that no one will object “since 
many of these ladies are now grand- 
mothers, while others have passed into 
the Spiritual World.” In only one case 
is the name withheld, and that is evi- 
dently where the lady declined to be Mrs. 
Hudson. Here is the way he treats her 
in a lyric, entitled, “Go, Deceiver:” 


Go, deceiver, wrecking reef, 
Wrecking vessels on life’s sea, 
Pirate, hoiden, charmer, thief, 
Murd’rer in the first degree. 
Reef, while sailing in my hoy, 
Thou hast baffled all my art; 
Pirate, thou has seized my joy; 
Murd’rer, thou hast stabbed my heart. 


In this poetic way he pleaded with an 
obdurate southern belle about this time: 
One more distressing farewell, dear, 

And then our parting’s o’er; 
Just one more parting kiss and tear, 
And we will part no more, 
Marietta! 
One struggle more, one lengthy sigh, 
And then that trouble’s o’er; 
One more long look upon that eye, 
And then I'll look no more, 
Marietta! 

Evidently these poems are in the 
nature of milestones or half-milestones 
along the writer’s trail of life when he has 
dropped into verse, like Silas Wegg. On 
one occasion he addresses Marietta in a 
lilting song “Why Hate Me So Greatly?” 
And again he throws out a verse of poesy 
to the same charmer, entitled, “I Saw 
Thee Smile.” He explains in verse to 
Ellen, “When I Left the Town,” and 
writes at length when “Fortune Bids Me 
Rove.” The poems are entertaining— 
yes, indeed, they are. 

“Tue Use of the National Forests” 
is the title of a handy book issued by 
the Forest Service of the Department of 
Agriculture. Its object is to explain to 
the general public what national forests 
are and their true purpose and use. The 
work of the Forest Service during the 
past year has been one of the notable 
features of the administration. And the 
more the public can learn how to help 
the good that is already being done, the 
better it will be for the entire nation, 
and we will the sooner stop being the 
laughing stock of other nations for our 
recklessness in forest destruction. 
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Many novels have for 
their theme the mating 
of a delicately refined 
girl—usually a school teacher from the 
East—with a frontiersman, or cowboy, 
the story ending with a joyous peal of 
wedding bells. To the critical reader, 
the story does not end there, indeed, it 
only begins. It is not possible that the 
girl whose taste is jarred by her lover’s 
uncouth acts or omissions, even though 
she may overlook them for a while, will 
not be yet more sensitive to her husband’s 
ignorance of the rules of breeding. This 
is the theme of Herman Whitaker’s new 
novel, “The Settler” (Harpers). In a 
paragraph of an early chapter, he him- 
self makes this observation: 

“Once upon a time, a man wrote a 
book that proved how easily a cultured 
eastern girl might fall in love with and 
marry a western cowboy. It was a beau- 
tiful story, but it ended just 
where, in real life, stories begin. After 
the manner of fairy tales, the author 
assured us that the girl and the cowboy 
lived happily ever after. Now I wonder 
if they did?” 

It was an interesting psychological 
opportunity for Mr. Whitaker, the veiled 
duel of character, the uncomplicated 
masculine and the complex feminine. 
Unfortunately, he forsakes his gold mine 
almost immediately to wander off on the 
traveled road of melodrama. After 
the first quarrel, which is managed con- 
vincingly the author thrusts husband and 
wife apart, the girl to become a prey of 
coarse plots and coarser people. 

It is to be deplored that Mr. Whitaker 
follows the example of the school which 
confuses as synonyms “strong” and 
“coarse” or “rough.” It is certainly the 
swiftest way to get a semblance of 
strength, the use of the strong words of 
the language, but there is a more subtle 
way, and a more enduring, as well as 
more artistic, and Mr. Whitaker, in some 
of the opening chapters, has shown that 
he can work that way, if he would. He 
has surely a difficult task to convince the 
reader that his heroine is cultured and 
refined while allowing her to be lured 
by associations unworthy and vulgar. 


** Che Settler’’ bg 
Herman Whitaker 
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Tue recently published 
poetical dramas by 
William Butler Yeats 
(Maemillan) are unusual from two 
points of view—they revive certain 
phases of old Gaelic life, and through 
this revival, they are helping to give a 
new color to modern Irish intellectuality. 

Like all child-peoples the ancient Celt 
was highly imaginative and created a 
transcendental world by personifying the 
powers of Nature. In this way every 
color, word, or rhythm of the visible 
world grew to be a manifestation of 
natural elemental powers, and to the 
mind of the Celt became a personality. 
Thus was created the fairy-world of old 
Irish life. It is this realm of nature- 
spirit that Yeats deals with, and into this 
world the reader must go if he would 
appreciate the beauty of his poetry or 
drama. The starting-point of the Celtic 
view is simple but striking. The blowing 
of the wind, for example, becomes with 
its whirling dust and leaves, “the riding 
host of the Sidhe who are led by Caolte 
and Niamh of gleaming eye and waving 
hair.” In like manner the call of the 
bird, the sigh of the shaken bough, the 
lap of tide on the shore, the white bird 
afloat on the distant wave, are expressions 
of the multitudinous existences of the 
unseen world. There is in this cycle of 
myth a curious relation between the world 
of spirit and the human world. It is 
wrought out in the divine music which the 
spirits of the air are capable of producing 
and which human beings sufficiently con- 
templative can hear. When the mortal 
recognizes the wonderful strain he is 
compelled to follow it till he die, forget- 
ting all worldly affairs, even love and 
home. In “The Land of Hearts’ Desire,” 
Maire Bruin had heard the music and, 
enchanted, sought nothing but to dream 
of its exquisite harmonies. The exorcisms 
of Father Hart can not free Maire from 
the delicious bondage of the immortals. 
One of the latter finally appears in the 
Bruin family, coming in shape of a little 
child, and is entertained till the close of 
the play, when Maire follows the fairy 
off to the “land of hearts’ desire” crossing 
even the threshold of death. 


Recent Dramas of 
William Butler Yeats 
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In “Shadowy Waters” Forgael sails 
trackless seas in search of the mysterious 
birds whose music he dreamed would 
bring him happiness. Forgael’s sailors, 
tiring of what they deem a useless quest, 
plot against him, but Forgael thwarts 
them with his skill in playing the harp. 
He has already partaken of the power of 
the immortals in that his music can charm 
and thus protect him. Forgael falls in 
with a treasure ship, bearing a king and 
queen. The sailors loot this vessel, kill 
the king, and bear Dectora, the queen, 
away captive. She, on hearing Forgael’s 
harp and on listening to the music of the 
birds to which Forgael bade her attend, 
becomes also enchanted and determines 
to follow Forgael to the world’s end in 
search of happiness. 

“Deirdre,” the last play of the volume, 
tells of the loves of King Conchubar and 
of the enchanted boy, Naisi, for the 
queen, Deirdre, who was a comely girl 
found in company with an old witch. 
Deirdre was, in origin, of the “faeries.” 
King Conchubar saw her beauty and lost 
his peace, but before he could win her 
Naisi lured her away. For years she 
searched with Naisi for the land of the 
happy; Conchubar in. the meanwhile 
fruitlessly seeking for the lovers in all 
lands and vales. At last Deirdre and 
Naisi return to Conchubar’s realm, where 
the king finds them and tries again to 
win the queen. By treachery Conchubar 
captures Naisi and puts him to death 
intending to make sure of the queen this 
time, but Deirdre prefers to go with her 
real lover and so takes her own life. 
Other plays of the volume are “The 
Countess Cathleen,” “On Baile’s Strand,” 
and “The King’s Theshold.” 

It remains to be said that in the new 
intellectuality of Ireland, of which 
Yeats’s poems and plays are typical 
expression, the many, many mythical 
conceptions become symbolisms which 
carry with them the meanings of modern 
thought. Thus the music played by the 
immortals for the enchantment of human 
beings symbolizes the eternal aspiration 
toward the ideal that possesses the grow- 
ing human race wherever it is found. 
Then, too, many of the primitive instincts 
of mankind find most significant symbols 
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in Celtic nature ideas. Thus doubt, fear 
and distrust become “the wind that 
awakened the stars, blowing through the 
blood.” The lover is the “hound with 
one red ear,” the beloved is “white deer 
with no horns,” death is the “boar without 
bristles,” sensual pleasures are symbol- 
ized by “‘the rose and the lily,” approach- 
ing age by the “star hung low in the rim 
of the sky,” and so on, indefinitely. It is 
the appreciation and use of such figures 
as these that makes Yeats the great 
symbolic poet of the age. 

It is interesting, finally, to note that 
when in California several years ago, 
Yeats found Nature here telling the same 
old stories—singing the same music—that 
she sang to him in the Old World. This 
he takes occasion to speak of with empha- 
sis in the preface to his volumes, refer- 
ring especially to the moonlight effect 
upon the shrubbery in the patio of the 
old mission Santa Clara. 

Henry Meape Bianp 


A sTIrRING tale of love and adventure 
is “The Sons of the Seigneur,” by Helen 
Wallace (Outing Publishing Company). 
The interest is well sustained to the close, 
where the reader has the satisfaction of 
ending a romance in approved fashion, 
lovers united and villain foiled. The 
velume is an excellent example of the 
printers’ finished art. 


“Francisca Reina,” a volume of 
poems dedicated to the city of Saint 
Francis, all by Amelia Woodward Trues- 
dell, has just been published (Badger) 
under the auspices of the Pacific 
Coast Women’s Press Association. It is 
designed to assist in the Home Fund 
which a number of writers have been 
working upon recently in aid of Miss 
Ina Coolbrith. A number of these poems, 
notably the title one, have appeared in 
Sunset MaGazine during the past year, 
and the book is adorned also with some 
of the illustrations which there appeared 
—notable drawings some of them, by 
Maynard Dixon, Leslie Hunter, Igoe 
and others. 
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Jack London and his wife 
arrived in.San Francisco on 
January 25, direct from 
Papeete, Tahiti, returning 
for a flying visit to home and 
friends in order to settle a 
few business details. They 
returned by the same steamer 
on February 2, planning to 
go aboard the Snark once 
more and to resume their 
voyage in the South Seas, 
and thence around the world. 
Their staunch craft was laid 
up at Papette for a thorough 
overhauling. They report a 
most satisfactory trip, and 
the serene influence of wind 
and wave had only a most 
encouraging effect upon Mr. 
London’s literary effort. 

“Jack wrote his thousand 
words a day regularly,” said 
Mrs. London in speaking of 
their trip. ‘‘He allowed 
nothing to interfere. We 
left Hilo on October 7, and 
were sixty days in going 
thence to the Marquesas and 
on to Samoa. The _ boat 
behaved splendidly, but we 
were delayed by calms and 
head winds. We used sail 
only, the auxiliary engine 
being useless all the time, 
although we spent four 
months in the Hawaiian 
islands while it was being 
overhauled. 

“Jack has just finished a 
novel of about one hundred 
and thirty thousand words, 
which he will call ‘Success.’ 
It is a California story, and 
will soon be brought out by 
Macmillan.” 

Speaking of success, it is 
to be noted that Mr. Lon- 
don’s rate of literary com- 
pensation is at present 
fifteen cents a word, which 
surely suggests something 
like success for him, so far 





JACK LONDON, FROM HIS LATEST PHOTOGRAPH BY ARNOLD GENTHE— 
MR. LONDON, WHO IS A-SAILING AROUND THE WORLD IN THE 
“SNARK,” HAS JUST COMPLETED A ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY as_ his output is reckoned 


THOUSAND WORD NOVEL CALLED “SUCCESS” 


with. 
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MRS. JACK LONDON WHO IS SOON TO PUBLISH HER DIARY OF HER VOYAGE IN THE 
“SNARK” 


HerMAN ScCHEFFAUER has just com- 
pleted a book for the Midsummer Jinks 
of the Bohemian Club of San Francisco, 
to be held at the club’s preserve of red- 
woods in Sonoma county, during August 
next. The book is entitled “The Sons of 
Baldur,” a Norse theme, which will be a 
decided innovation in the character of 
this club’s dramatic work. The music 
will be by Arthur Weiss. 


ArtHuR NortH, who spent some time 
in Lower California a year ago, contrib- 
utes a notable article to this number of 


Sunset MaGazine relative to Magdalena 
Bay, that almost unknown harbor, where 
the American battleship fleet is soon to 
spend a month in target practice. Mr. 
North, for some months, has been located 
in Walton, New York, busily engaged in 
writing a book concerning the character- 
istics and products of the great peninsula 
of Baja California. The volume will also 
cover historical and geographical facts, 
and will embody chapters which have 
appeared in Sunset MaGaziNe under the 
title of ““The Mother of California.” It 
is scheduled for appearance about 
March 1. 
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Down at Monterey, 
home of early day 
romance in California, 
and home of latter day art and artists, 
lives Charles Warren Stoddard, poet and 
litterateur. Over at Carmel-by-the-Sea, 
close by, lives George Sterling, he of “A 
Wine of Wizardry” and many better 
poems of lesser fame. Here is what the 
elder poet thinks of the younger, in verse 
recently written and given to SuNSET: 


Poet Stoddard to 
Poet Sterling 


TO GEORGE STERLING 


“The Angel Israfael, whose heart strings 
are a lute, and who has the sweetest voice 
of all God’s creatures.” 

Spirit of fire and dew 
Embodied anew. 


Vital and virile thy blood— 
Thy body a flagon of wine 
Almost divine: 

Thou art a faun o’ the wood, 

A sprite o’ the flood, 

Not of the world understood. 


Voice that is heard from afar, 
Voice of the soul of a star. 


From thy cloud in the azure above 

*Tis thy song that awakeneth love— 
Love that invites and that retards— 
Blesséd art thou among bards. 


My astral is there where thou art, 
Soul of my soul, heart of my heart. 


Thou in whose sight I am mute, 

In whose song I rejoice: 

And even as echo fain would I voice 
With timbrel and tabor and flute, 
With viol and lute; 

Something of worth in thy praise— 

Delight of my days— 

But may not for lack of thy skill, 
For the deed take the will. 


Unworthy, ill done, incomplete, 
This scroll at thy feet. 


Tue author of “The 
House of a Thousand 
Candles,” “The Port 
of Missing Men,” “The Main Chance,” 
and “Zelda Dameron,” has fallen with a 
mighty crash in presenting, as the fifth 
of the line, the novel with the school-girly 
title quoted above (Bobbs-Merrill). To 
say a good word for it one must hark 
swiftly back to past achievements, and 
remind the pained and disappointed 


**Rosalind at 
Red Gate”’ 


reader that the book is from a pen that 
put forth a “best seller” for four seasons 
running. Also one may grow enthusiastic 
in praise of the excellent chapter head- 
ings, for the author has borrowed wisely 
and well; but the reader will look in vain 
for literary quality in the text of ‘“Rosa- 
lind at Red Gate.” Of art there is none, 
save in some fleeting phrases where the 
poetic touch is evident, and in some fine 
descriptions of the lake and its environs. 
For the rest the author has merely con- 
structed a tale along accepted mechanical 
lines. The novel is a work of the hands, 
not of the head. 

The plot—the wasted, misused plot— 
concerns the affairs of the Holbrook 
family—two brothers, a most fascinating 
elderly sister, Miss Patricia, and the two 
daughters of the brothers. Two lovers 
are of necessity brought into the tale, one 
the chivalrous young Irish gentleman 
who tells the story, the other a loquacious 
young clown, out of whose absurd mouth 
comes contradiction of every gracious 
quality that the genial Irishman attrib- 
utes to him. 

The trouble in the Holbrook family 
circle has to do with the disposal of a 
million dollars, left to Miss Patricia in 
trust for her brothers, the condition being 
that if one of them be “touched by dis- 
honor” he shall forfeit his share. The 
touch of dishonor has come, the generous 
brother has assumed it and has disap- 
peared, taking with him his daughter, 
Rosalind, and the other brother, reckless 
and unscrupulous, is trying to secure the 
money, using his daughter, Helen, to 
work upon the sensitive feelings of Miss 
Patricia. 

In developing the story, the author has 
found it necessary to make the two girls 
physical counterparts, to have Henry 
Holbrook employ a melodramatic Italian 
assassin, and to use certain other devices 
which tend to cheapen the book. The 
story throughout shows loose construction 
and a lack of sincerity both in the narra- 
tion and the character drawing. It is 
readable, being the work of a practiced 
hand, but it is a long way removed from 
the earlier successful work of the author. 
The excellent illustrations are by Arthur 


I. Keller, oc 
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HAPPENINGS OF TIMELY INTEREST 
IN THE WEST WORLD OF DRAMA 
MUSIC AND PAINTING 
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on I NEVER considered I 
Nance O'Neil knew Nance O'Neil 
til I spent two after- 

noons with her during a recent visit to 
San Francisco, when she was appearing 
in vaudeville at the Orpheum. Nance 
O’Neil has a wonderful sou] if you can 
get down to understanding it. I fancied 
she was mighty, mighty different in 
make-up until I had her open her heart 
to me that afternoon. I have known her 
now some eight or ten years. In various 
parts of the country we have met at 
different times to say “howdy” and give 
a hand-shake, but nothing more. On one 
oecasion I was one of a supper party, the 
members of which were Miss O’Neil’s 
guests, but I never knew the actress as 
the woman until now. I had arranged 
with her for an interview and we sat in 
her apartments at the hotel for two hours 
discussing all the phases of her -varied 
career. Then I was enabled to under- 
stand her as perhaps few who have 
written about her have been capable of 


judging. 


I paid this wondrously beautiful young 
woman some little compliment on her 
success in vaudeville. Her great blue eyes 
filled with tears, and she said, “O, my 
dear, thank you so much. You know,” 
she said, as she brushed away a tear, “we 
all need encouragement. Why, oh why, 
is it made so hard for us in our beginning 
when we are young? What good is it all 
to us when we are old? When we have 
overcome every obstacle, and mowed down 
the mighty stumbling blocks in our path, 
then every one bows to us and acknowl- 
edges us victors.” 


There was a moment’s silence, a big 
lump arose in my throat; I knew too well 
what she meant and felt. 

“Wait,” she exclaimed, arising from 
her seat and picking up a book of Jap- 
anese translation. 

“Apropos of this. Do write an essay 
on these lines. ‘We must be tender with 
all budding things; our Maker let noth- 
ing of Calvary trouble the morning stars 
in their first song.’ ” 

“You have never let people know you 
very well, have you?” I said. I was 
thinking of how many opinions are 
expressed regarding her character. Of 
all the great parts I have seen her play, 
and they have been many, I was never 
more touched than when she finished 
reading me these few simple lines. 

“IT sometimes think it would be better 
for me if I did mingle with people more,” 
she replied, after a thoughtful pause. 
“But my work occupies so much of my 
time, and I lead a very simple life, as 
you see.” 

And indeed she does. One would 
hardly believe it, seeing this great beau- 
tiful queen of tragedy on the stage in a 
passion of rage, vindictive, cold, harsh, 
calculating and murderous. In her pri- 
vate life she has the simplicity of a child. 

A phonograph had arrived during my 
visit, and an impatient child the night 
before Christmas was never more eager 
than was she over this instrument. She 
explained to me that she had always had 
a horror of these affairs—had always 
associated them with rag-time, but after 
hearing a solo by Caruso, she determined 
to own one and carry it around the 
country with her. 
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“When I’m at my home in Boston, I’ll 
have this machine placed behind a 
turkish portiere, and in the summer, when 
coffee is served on the veranda, I'll close 
my eyes and hear Caruso and Scotti sing 
for me, and I will imagine I’m in the 
Metropolitan opera house, with all the 
opera crowd in the seats.” 

She placed the record of a solo from 
La Boheme. 

“Isn’t it wonderful—the inventions of 
our day? Do we appreciate them enough 


and realize how great they really are? It 
seems to me we take everything too much 
as a matter of course.” 

As the beautiful strains died away, I 
asked: ° 

“What is your ambition, what do you 
consider you must accomplish?” 

“Oh, everything,” she said. “I want 
to learn and do, it’s all a lifelong study, 
a never-ending work. I will have my own 
theater in New York this year. I will 
open in the Bijou with a new play called 
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RICHAKD WALTON TULLY, THE CALIFORNIA PLAYWRIGHT WHO MADE 
| A TEN-STRIKE IN THE “‘ROSE OF THE RANCHO” 





‘Agnes,’ by George Cameron, of Phila- 
delphia, and I hope to have found the 
one I have long been looking for.” 

I sincerely hope she has. I advised 
Miss O’Neil to stay in New York until 
they get used to her. She’s very different 
—this California product—very different 
from anything they have in New York. 
She’s the only actress of her kind gracing 
the stage to-day. I do want to see New 
York take kindly to her. She’s such a 
big, beautiful, glorious creature to look 
at, and she can act. Some critics have 
hurt her and it hurt badly, though she 
confided to me it was not so much that she 
cared herself, as she did not want the 
man in the streets reading these unkind 
things about her. 

“The making of an actress is like 
advertising tar soap,’ she said, “or, 


, 


graphophones,” and her hand came down 
upon the machine with a terrific dramatic 
gesture. “It’s commercialism purely and 
that’s why the advertising must not be in 
the wrong way. Oh, I’ve had a great deal 
of kindness shown me. I don’t think 
there is any other actress of my age who 
has accomplished more than I have, with 
the exception of Mary Anderson. There 
have been enormous fortunes spent on the 
making of many actresses, and we all 
have to have the same struggle. 

“But I would most certainly be an 
actress if I had it to do all over again. I 
love it. I have the extremes of it. I 
suppose it’s the planet under which I was 
born. My birth occurred in October. 
Libra regulates my horoscope—I am an 
extremist. Sometimes I can scream for 
very joy, just because I’m well, that 
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makes me happy; then the next moment 
I’m—for no reason whatever—in the 
depths of despair. 

“If I had been born a man, and I 
certainly wish I had, I should have been 
an explorer. I should like to cross the 
Sahara desert. Of all places on the globe 
I love best the Libyan desert. I love the 
vastness of its golden yellow sands, the 
green of its palms, the freedom of its 
expansive area. I should like the govern- 
ment to give me permission to live in one 
of the many famous places in the desert, 
with my own orchestra, singing girls, and 
a few people I like, and just let me live 
on that restful stretch of sand until I tire 
of it.” 

Nevapa Herron. 


In the February number of Sunset 
MaGaziNeE appeared “Manuela,” a drama 
in two acts, dealing with early California. 
It was written by Mrs. Elizabeth Ger- 
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berding, author of several short stories 
and one or two novels, who is now in 
Paris devoting herself to literary work. 


Ricuarp Watton Tutty, who wrote 
“The Rose of the Rancho,” collaborating 
with David Belasco, and Mrs. Tully 
(Eleanor Gates), have recently pur- 
chased a ranch in the Santa Cruz moun- 
tains in California, and plan to make 
it their home. Their home-coming adds 
one more to the colony of painters and 
writers, who find in California surround- 
ings congenial for profitable work. 
Among these are Stewart Edward White, 
Gwendolen Overton, Mary Halleck 
Foote, Joaquin Miller, W. C. Morrow— 
the list is too long to run out in full. 
Mrs. Tully is busy writing another novel 
for Scribner’s, and is also handling an 
output of goodly stories, while Mr. Tully 
hopes to find another California play 
amid the wildness of his present location. 








A DECEMBER CONCERT IN THE OPEN-AIR GREEK THEATER AT BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
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BEING A ROUNDUP OF MAVERICK STORIES AND 
OF STRAYS WORTH CORRALING, WISE OR OTHER- 
WISE, GAY OR GRAVE, BUT ALL OF THE FAR 
WEST COUNTRY AND BEYOND te 

















A GIANT EUCALYPTUS 


HE eucalyptus or gum trees were intro- 
duced into California about 1862 from 
their native home in Australia and the adja- 
cent islands. They have no doubt served more 
esthetic and utilitarian purposes than other 
forest trees planted on this continent. They 
have been grown here and in other parts of 
the world for ornament, for shade, for wind- 
breaks, for fuel, for oil, and for timber and 
incidentally are useful in many other ways. 
There are about seventy different species 
growing in California. The smaller kinds are 
interesting only to the botanist or gardener, 
perhaps, but the large arboreal species, which 





EUCALYPTUS TREE ON THE RANCH OF J. C. 





M’CUBBIN NEAR REEDLEY, FRESNO COUNTY, CALIFORNIA. 
APRIL, 1889, AND IS TO-DAY OVER SEVENTEEN FEET IN CIRCUMFERENCE 


attain a height of forty feet or over and a 
diameter of one foot or more, call forth 
expressions of admiration from all. 

If we except the sequoia gigantea, or big 
trees of California, certain species of the 
eucalyptus in their native country are the 
largest forest trees in the world; one plank 
was sent to the London Exhibition in 1862, 
measuring seventy-five feet in length and 
nearly ten feet in width. These reports from 
the native land of the eucalyptus, will no 
doubt be duplicated, if not surpassed in Cali- 
fornia, long before the trees now growing 
have attained the age of those grown there. 

Four miles south of Reedley, Fresno 
county, at the home of the writer, can be 
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seen the largest tree of its age in the world; 
the measurements taken when this tree was 
eighteen years old show the circumference to 
have been sixteen feet, eight inches at a point 
four inches above the ground, while at the 
same time it measured thirteen feet and two 
inches when the line was drawn around three 
feet above the ground. This particular tree 
belongs to the species eucalyptus viminalis, 
popularly known as manna gum on account of 
its exuding a honeylike substance from its 
branches at certain seasons of the year. This 
collects in chunks, and after drying, is 
detached and falls to the ground. This is of 
a light brown color, almost white, and con- 
tains numerous air cells which give it the 
appearance of light bread when broken open, 
and is considered quite palatable by some. 
The record kept by the writer is as follows: 
Planted April, 1889, when ten inches high and size 
of knitting needle. 
August, 1896, 5 feet 3 inches in circumference. 
November 19, 1898, 7 feet 3 inches; 63 feet high. 
November, 1899, 8 feet 5 inches. 
November, 1900, 9 feet 2 inches. 
November 27, 1901, 9 feet 8 inches. 
October 26, 1902, 10 feet 3 inches; 95 feet high. 
November 29, 1903, 10 feet 10 inches. 
November 2, 1904, 11 feet 7 inches. 
November 1, 1905, 12 feet 5 inches. 
November 20, 1906, 12 feet 10 inches; 
high and spread of bough 83 feet. 
November 18, 1907, 16 feet’ 8 inches. 


J. C. McCussin. 


112 feet 


* 
AFTER OREGON BEARS 


E MADE camp in a mountaineer’s 

cabin on the backbone of the Coast 
range, southern Oregon. We were in the heart 
of the bear country. The truth of this latter 
statement may be surmised when I state that 
we had been in camp but three days and had 
six bears hanging to the ridge-pole. Three 
of these were black, one was brown, one cin- 
namon, and one was a monster silvertip. 
The silvertip weighed at least five hundred 
pounds, was as fat as a corn-fed hog, and 
had deep, rich fur. 

It was the season of ripe acorns—early 
December—when the bear of the southern 
Oregon mountains are in prime condition as 
to meat, fur and pelt. We went in by pack 
pony, a thirty-mile trip by wagon road and 
trail from Grant’s Pass, the latter point 
being on the main line of the Southern 
Pacific, where ponies and outfits are always 
available. 

The average black and brown bear of the 
southern Oregon mountains weighs from three 
to four hundred pounds. Unless wounded, he 
will not attack a man, and can usually be 
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His 
months of hibernation are from December to 


scared into a run as easily as a hog. 


March, though the mild winters of this 
country make it possible for him to be out 
at all times. I have known both brown and 
black bear to be killed in southern Oregon 
during January and February, and found in 
excellent condition as to meat and pelt. The 
fur is heavier and softer later in winter. 

The real hunting season for bear, however, 
in southern Oregon, is from October to 
December. The mast, or sweet acorns are 
plentiful at this time. The nuts grow on low 
bushes, and cover entire ranges, making ideal 
feeding grounds for bear. Bruin will drop a 
honey-filled bee-hive for a well laden sweet 
acorn bush. 

Our method of hunting bear in this region, 
like that of all other “big gamesters” who go 
into the mountains with a determination to 
win, is merely a matter of taking a stand and 
lying in wait, or in locating the game and 
quietly stalking within shot. 
method is preferable. Hunting on horseback, 
and with hounds is not practicable in this 
country. A party of New Yorkers tried that 
last year. The brush is too dense and the 
timber too heavy. The New Yorkers saw 
plenty of bear, but killed only a few. Had 
they followed the mountaineers’ method, they 
would have bagged ten times as many. 

By taking a stand on a ridge overlooking a 
sweet acorn gulch and waiting patiently, for 
an hour, or a half day, possibly a whole day, 
the hunter will at last be rewarded by a shot. 
He will see a huge form lumber out of the 
forest, select a sweet acorn bush and begin 
to crunch the mast. It is then up to the 
hunter to get bead on that fatal spot just 
behind and below the shoulder. If the rifle is 
an unerring one, and the hunter’s sight true, 
the bear will settle without a quiver. But 
clip him in the ham or shoulder, and he will 
scoot for cover with no more concern than if 
shot with an air gun. 

There were four of us in our party. We 
bagged eleven bear, and hunted only four 
days. It is no trick for a party of four 
or five average hunters to kill from ten to 
fifteen bear in the southern Oregon moun- 
tains, and be in camp no longer than a week. 
They will find more black bear than any other 
kind. Next in order will be brown, then cin- 
namon, and perhaps a silvertip or two. The 
silvertips are bad customers, and the man 
who comes face to face with one of these 
must be prepared for business. When 
wounded and forced into a corner, a silvertip 
will put up just as wicked a fight as a 
grizzly. 

Dennis H. Stovatt. 
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A PANTHER RAID 

| THE early part of November, last year, 

I found myself on board a Portland train 
bound for Corning to join a party of six 
sheep men for a bear hunt in the wilds of 
Tehama county. While the real object 
of the trip was to run bear, we had a great 
deal of sport killing panther—the California 
mountain lion—and had 
the very unusual expe- 
rience of catching a kit- 
ten alive. Out after bear 
one day, the dogs ran on 
the tracks of a panther 
and following it into a 
rocky slide came upon a 
panther kitten which they 
killed. Some of us went 
down where the dogs 
were and found them 
baying at a rat’s nest. 
Looking under the nest 
we discovered a live kit- 
ten which one of the boys 
hauled out and held while 
the photographer took his 
picture. The next morn- 
“ng we went back where 
the kitten had been killed 
and soon had the satis- 
faction of seeing the dogs 
run the mother panther 
up a tree. The photogra- 
pher once more got in his 
deadly work with the 
result here shown. To the 
uninitiated it may be of 
interest to know that the 
panther is the deer’s 
greatest enemy. A pan- 
ther will kill and eat a 
deer in preference to 
anything else and it is said by men who ought 
to know that a full grown panther will kill 
fifty deer a year. The twenty-dollar bounty 
for panther offered by the California Fish 
and Game Commission will undoubtedly do 


a great deal toward exterminating these 
animals. R. B. MacBrive. 
* 


THE INSULT TERRIBLE 


T WAS too true that the Malheur Indians, 

or at least some of them, had been doing 
some work after a fashion, but they did not 
want the world to know it py having it 
heralded forth on printed pages. 

They were partly Piutes, some Shoshones 
and Bannocks, and were grouped under the 
general head of Snakes, and the tribal tradi- 
tions of them all were against the work-evil. 
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But Captain Sam Parrish, their first agent 
after they had been driven and coaxed off the 
warpath, put in several patient months show- 
ing them that if they would scratch up the 
flat in the basin of the Little Malheur and 
cover up the potatoes and corn and other 
fruits furnished them they would have 
fifteen-fold the stuff to eat that they had 
then, when the dreamy 
Indian summer came on, 
and the veil of haze hung 
along the higher ridges 


of the beautiful Blue 
mountains of astern 
Oregon. 


As a mark of respect 
for their agent, whom 
they had begun to repose 
great confidence in, they 
followed his advice, 
though somewhat under 
protest, and the work 
they did was certainly in 
homeopathic doses. Still, 
the creases they scooped 
out served as irrigating 
ditches, and the crops 
‘ame on as the agent said 
they ‘would, and were 
bountiful, and the agent 
generously gave each 
Indian who worked a 
dollar a day for the 
valuable time that might 
otherwise been put in at 
hunting or playing stick 
poker. \ 

Then, later on, the 
whirligig of Oregon 
politics brought a new 
agent—one who was 
opposed to handing out 
any feast of doughnuts to Indians, or any- 
thing else that the regulations did not require. 
One thing they did require was an annual 
report. He made it. In it he made the 
mistake of his life. He told about how much 
truck and sage leaves for turkey stuffing the 
Malheur Indians had raised, and in regard to 
the civilizing of the Indians he wrote: 

“The question is solved—the Piute 
work !” 

Now this allegation was unfair and unjust, 
for the offense committed by the Indians 
along that line was very slight. When Joe 
Howell, the agency farmer, would line up a 
dozen of. them to traverse parallel rows clear 
across the cultivated field, they always sat 
down for a long smoke at the end of the row, 
so that the amount of work they actually did 
should not have been held against them. 


will 
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Official reports do not travel very fast. 
The one in which the Piutes were accused of 
working came back in a bound book within a 
year, and found a place on the soap box shelf 
at the agency office. After its first skimming 
it was enjoying a good sleep until the striking 
beauty of the Princess Sallie Winnemucca 
as she came along, caused it to fall off the 
shelf. Sallie picked it up. Not all people do 
tais with official reports, but she was odd. 
She had had a smattering of schooling at San 
Jose and the novelty of having been married 
to an army lieutenant at Camp Harney. She 
read the italicized accusation! 

“The Piute will work!” 

I don’t remember what the Piute swear 
words used to be, and I don’t think that 
Sallie used them, for she always seemed to 
be a good deal of a lady, and she had also 
been married to another white man and to 
Joe Sitwaller, a Warm Spring Indian, and 
also to another tribesman. 

But when the tale was toted to Chief 
Ehegante and to Oits, the low-browed medi- 
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cine man, and to Paddy Capps, there were 
rumors of blue streaks in the air. The idea 
of making paper talk about the tribe in that 
way, when its members, and only some at 
that, were but slightly and technically guilty! 

It might be that the question was settled. 
The report at Washington said so. Also that 
the Piutes would work. Anyway, it was not 
long before they were again at work raiding 
ranches and stealing horses as of old, from 
the head of the John Day clear to the Colum- 
bia and back to the Snake river with Idaho 
on its farther shore. 

But the soldiers also worked at their trade 
about that time, and general results were that 
the Indians who went out on the warpath to 
avenge an official insult were defeated and 
scattered and wiped off the slate, their 
reservation abolished, and there has not been 
enough of them to get together since to cut 
a very wide swath in any kind of work. 

And the Mystic Malheur, the land of their 
traditions, is now the home of the prosperous 
stockman, and raises wool to warm the world. 

J. W. RepinctTon. 








THE EXTERIOR OF THE PAVILION IN WHICH 


WHICH PROVED TO BE SUCH AN UNPARALLELED SUCCESS. 
FROM WHAT IS KNOWN OF THE PROMOTERS’ 


PLACE DURING THE WEEK OF MARCH 2-8. 


PLANS THE SHOW WILL EVEN 
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THE EXHIBITION THIS YEAR WILL TAKE 


SURPASS THAT OF LAST YEAR 
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AN IDAHO GARDEN SPOT 


By Reitiy 


Secretary of 


T IS striking how in analyzing the richness 

of any section or city on the globe the 
final point in our logic is the earth and its 
products... Where the soil is richest, where it 
produces most lavishly, there are the happiest, 
the most contented people, there is the best 
place for man, the best locality for railroads, 
for manufactures, for wholesale houses, for 
all branches of industry. 

It is remarkable again how in all ages and 
at all times, while our hill tops have gone 
neglected Mother Earth has made favorite 
children of her valleys. The richest soil, the 
most equable climate, the best weather have 
always combined to make the valleys pleasant 
abiding places, rich in products of the soil, 
fruitful of all those results for which men 
strive and of whom the owner is called happy. 

And now with the ancient valley of the 
Nile and her many sisters who have become 
famous for their fertility and responsiveness 
to the efforts of mankind, another is destined 
to assume a place of prominence and to earn 
the gratitude of the human race for its 
generosity and the plenitude of its favors. 
A few miles east of the city of Boise, Idaho, 
this valley’s width is measured in feet, it is 
there nothing but a black, yawning cafion 
with a noisy, turbulent river pouring from its 
mouth. But from that point it immediately 
widens and ten miles farther west has 
assumed the proportions of a true valley, the 
valley of the Boise, skirting which the Boise 
and Owyhee ranges, one on either side, are 
miles away, over beyond the stretch of beau- 
tiful green and productive fruit trees. Hence 
this valley of the Boise holds promise and 
opportunity for many, and the prosperous 
farms and orchards, which are now found 
here and there, are only forerunners of many 
more such which will come into existence 
under the guiding hand of man. 


ATKINSON 


the Boise Commercial Club 


Apples, peaches, pears, small fruits of dll 
kinds, and prunes—these will be found 
throughout the valley wherever land is under 
cultivation. Ten acres of this land put out to 
fruit will support a moderate-sized family in 
comfort. By careful, scientific farming many 
are making a goodly annual income from one, 
two and three acres. Mr. John H. Wait 
(R. F. D. No. 2, Boise, Idaho), for instance, 
is annually making to exceed $1,000 from an 
acre and a quarter which he has in straw- 
berries. These are particularly juicy and well 
flavored in the Boise valley, two crops are 
grown every year and the demand for them is 
big, so big that they are all consumed at 
home. 

Such profits seem fabulous and yet are 
easily explained. Whereas an eastern farmer 
will cultivate his berries many times a year, 
they are cultivated only once here, and 
thus we could continue, enumerating number- 
less different advantages, our two crops being 
one of the greatest. Down the length and 
breadth of this wonderful valley, no matter 
which crop may be set out, it is the same 
story—apples, peaches, apricots, pears, cher- 
ries, prunes, all but the tropical fruits come 
to an early blossom and are ripe for the 
market when prices are still very high. 

Late frosts are -practically unknown and 
$400,000 worth of fruit was shipped from 
the Boise valley in 1907. Of late many acres 
have been put out to oats, wheat, alfalfa and 
clover. An average yield of oats is ninety 
bushels; of wheat, forty bushels; of alfalfa, 
six tons, and of clover and timothy, four 
tons. Alfalfa, like clover, need be sown only 
once in several years and requires no cultiva- 
tion. On this account it is very remunerative. 
Two crops can be cut each year, and in a 
climate and soil such as are found in this 
valley an alfalfa field after the second cutting 
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SHOWING THE WELL WATERED REGION BETWEEN BOISE AND CALDWELL, IDAHO 


will supply pasture for stock the remainder 
of the winter. Alfalfa brings from four to 
ten dollars a ton in the stack and at present 
writing is quoted at twelve dollars and a half. 

Naturally such a wealth of production has 
been the means of establishing cities. At one 
end of the valley is Boise, at the other end 
Caldwell, between these two, on the line of the 
Boise and Interurban are found Eagle, Star 
and Middleton. All of these are thriving, 
prosperous cities, and Boise and Caldwell 
have already made their names known far 
and wide. The capital of Idaho, the seat of 
Ada county, the terminus of the Boise and 
Interurban railway, with a factory payroll 
amounting to $1,300 for every day in the year, 
with seventeen successful, growing wholesale 
houses, the distributing point for a large 
territory, included in which is the rich Boise 
Basin, which has already produced over 
$200,000,000 in gold, the social, financial and 
political center of the richest undeveloped 
state in the Union, Boise has indeed made its 


name known and is spreading the fame of 
that name with every tick of the clock. 

The Boise Basin is only one of the camps 
paying tribute to that city; within six miles 
of the postoffice is a mineral belt which has 
been traced for three hundred miles, many 
experts say it is the richest undeveloped 
mineral zone in the world. On this belt, Pearl 
and Neal are very prosperous and are 
contributing their share to the capital city. 
Caldwell at the other end and at present the 
western terminus of the Boise and Interurban 
is another of Idaho’s promising trade centers. 
Not only eastward through the Boise Valley 
but to the north, south and west from Cald- 
well is found land which for productiveness 
and fertility is not surpassed. 

Where the valley ends the earth stretches 
out in a large flat plateau containing many 
thousand acres, most of which is now awaiting 
the hand of man. The United States Recla- 
mation Service has been three years complet- 
ing the Boise-Payette Irrigation project the 
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TRANSPORTING CROPS BY RAIL AND TEAM 


water from which will cover about three hun- 
dred and five thousand acres, considerable of 
it directly tributary to Caldwell. Here, also, 
will be found wholesale and retail stores in a 
high state of prosperity, excellent street car 
service, everything one would expect in a 
model city. Middleton, Star and Eagle are 
new born towns, each has a rich country con- 
tributing toward its upbuilding and each 
is destined to grow, to be prosperous and 
successful. 

The Oregon Short Line main line runs 
through Caldwell, and Boise is on the Boise 
branch of this road. Connecting these two 
cities by a thirty mile cut-off down the center 
of the Boise valley is the Boise and Inter- 
urban Electric line. This line was promoted 
by Boise men and built largely by eastern 
capital. The constructing engineer, a resident 
of Pittsburgh, is authority for the statement 
that, in its class, it is as well built an 


electric road as will be found. It is equipped ~ 


with sixty-pound rails in the country and 
from seventy to one hundred and ten-pound 
rails in the cities, the cars are forty-one feet 


long, handsome and durable. The road is 
excellently ballasted, the right of way fenced 
in, many small culverts and bridges are built 
of reinforced concrete and the five hundred 
and fifty-foot bridge crossing the Boise river 
is a model steel structure. 

The traffic on this road has fully met the 
expectations of its promoters, something 
which the writer believes to be unprecedented. 
Yet such a territory must necessarily produce 
an enormous volume of business and this road 
is the only convenient outlet for the country 
between Boise and Caldwell. Though not half 
the land of this valley is now under cultiva- 
tion and there are many acres which have 
never been touched, yet the passenger business 
arising from the present population and the 
large tonnage from the crops make a splendid 
total in a year. In addition to this there are 
many hours in a day when the quickest route 
to Nampa or to Salt Lake City and Portland 
is over the Interurban via Caldwell or Middle- 
ton. It is always the best means by which to 
get to the rich Emmett or Murphy country or 
from Caldwell to Boise and vice versa. 
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POWER 


The Idaho-Utah Beet Sugar Company has 
built many sugar beet dumps on this line and 
the tonnage from this crop alone ran into the 
thousands this year. The residents of Boise, 
Caldwell and the Boise valley are very proud 
of the road; they have given it all the aid 
possible and it is their wish to support it in 
every way. That they have done so is shown 
by the crowded cars going at regular 
intervals (an hour and fifteen minutes) in 
each direction. 

What this road will be, however, when 
Boise, Caldwell, Middleton, Star and Eagle 
have come into their own, what it will be 
when instead of one hundred and sixty and 
three hundred and twenty-acre farms we have 
ten, twenty and forty-acre orchards through- 
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AND INTERURBAN RAILWAY 


out the Boise valley is even beyond our power 
to prophesy. Will it have five or twenty times 
its present traffic? Only time can demonstrate 
this. To this glorious valley with its delightful 
climate, its balmy days and cool nights, its 
rich, fertile soil and its splendid crops, to the 
cities at either end and those in the heart of 
its richness, to the road which is carrying its 
crop and its people, to these people with their 
happy, contented homes, their broad acres of 
rich green and yellow, their prosperous condi- 
tion and their cheerful, hospitable air, we - 
doff our hats and to those who live in other 
countries or are dissatisfied with their lot 
we can say there is an opportunity for you 
to be successful and contented on the broad 
acres or in the busy cities of the Boise valley. 
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MINING NEAR BAKER CITY 


By Tue Citizens Leacue 


HE mining industry constitutes a very 

important part of the resources of Baker 
county. The Blue Mountain range, which 
forms the western boundary of the county, 
has many points of resemblance and is con- 
sidered to be of practically the same geolog- 
ical age as the mineralized section of the 
Sierra Nevada range in California, which has 
been so prolific in the production of gold. 

Generally speaking, the mines are easy of 
access, and water and timber abundant and 
snowfall during the winter season not great 
enough to seriously interfere with mining 
operations, providing ordinary prudence and 
judgment are used. A transcontinental rail- 
road, the Union Pacific, and connections 
furnishes transportation within a reasonable 
distance of most of the mining districts, while 
the Sumpter Valley narrow gauge railroad 
and the new Eagle Valley railroad penetrate 
to the very heart of the most important min- 
ing regions ‘at the headwaters of the Powder, 
Burnt, and John Day rivers, and Snake river, 
Eagle and Pine Valley and Iron Dyke 
districts. 

The quartz is both free milling and base, 
but seldom rebellious. In the majority of 
working mines as depth is obtained, it has 
been found profitable to instal concentrating 
tables below the mill batteries, occasionally, 
copper sulphides, and more rarely a little 
galena or zinc. The most successful mines 
are using either water or electric power, and 
with the further introduction of these cheap 
powers, and capable management, the field 
for legitimate mining is a most promising 
one. 

The establishment of a smelter at Sumpter 
and its successful operation has been the 
means of stimulating work in small prop- 
erties and prospects greatly to the benefit of 
the surrounding district and the entire com- 
munity. The Sumpter district contains a real 
mother lode, along which are situated some 
big mines, and many promising prospects. 
Cornucopia is a very promising camp, yet in 
its infancy, and the same is true of the cop- 
per belt extending along the north side of 
Powder river, and terminating, so far as 
Baker county is concerned, in the neighbor- 
hood of the famous Iron Dyke mine on Snake 
river. A railroad has been surveyed from 
Baker City in that direction and will open 
up a mineral district of unusual merit, which 


when fully developed will furnish ample pay- 
ing business for the road. This will likely be 
well under way during 1908. 

Placer mining, the pioneer industry of the 
county, is by no means “played out” but 
furnishes employment to a number of men, 
and adds yearly a considerable contribution 
to the state’s yield of gold and new placer 
gold deposits are being opened each year. 

An excellent quality of limestone is found 
in many places in Baker county, the most 
notable, on account of its proximity to the 
railroad, being at Lime Spur, ten miles west 
of Huntington, where a large plant for burn- 
ing stone into lime is steadily in operation. 
The same company also owns gypsum deposits 
near by, and conducts the business of making 
plaster of paris. 

Another industry of this county is the 
manufacture of wood fiber plaster, a hard 
adhesive plaster, intended to supersede and 
actually much better than the standard hair 
mortar plaster. Other lime kilns are located 
and are in operation at or near Pleasant 
Valley, twelve miles southeast of Baker City. 

Near North Powder, also at Pleasant Val- 
ley, and in the vicinity of Baker City, are 
deposits of lava ash building stone. This 
stone has a gray color and low specific grav- 
ity. It is easily quarried and cut, stands 
weather and fire well, and is used locally in 
building work, but its merits are obvious, and 
its sale should be extended into adjoining 
territory. 

Near Haines has been discovered recently 
extensive croppings of dark granite, free 
from iron and mica, and very desirable for 
building and monumental purposes. The 
Northwest Granite Company, composed of 
local capitalists is engaged in its development, 
and has a polishing and cutting plant along 
the O. R. & N. tracks in Baker City. The 
stone finds a ready sale for monumental 
purposes, and goes to Portland, Walla Walla, 
Spokane, Pendleton, La Grande, as well as 
Boise, Payette and other Idaho points. This 
is an industry which is capable of developing 
into many times its present magnitude with 
the advent of wealth and population. 

Convenient to the city and also within the 
limits are several natural hot water mineral 
springs. The one in the limits is utilized in 
connection with the Natatorium “Water Just 
Right.” This is a well-equipped bathing 








resort, and will be much improved this year. 
All of the springs referred to have natural 
curative properties for rheumatism, etc. 


EASTERN OREGON MINING DISTRICTS NEAR BAKER 
CITY THAT ARE “MAKING GOOD” 


Beisley Elkhorn district, distance from 
Baker City, twelve miles; Bonanza district, 
forty-tive miles; Camp Carson, eighty-one 
miles; Copperoplis, seventy-seven miles; Cor- 
nucopia, sixty-five miles. 

Several properties in this district are being 
developed on practical lines. 

Cracker Creek district, thirty-six miles. 

The North Pole, the Columbia, the E & E 
and several other properties in this district, 
are large regular producers. Eagle Creek 
district, thirty-six miles; Durkee, twenty-five 
miles; Gold Hill, twenty-nine miles; Granite 
and Red Boy, forty-five miles. 

Several good properties in this locality are 
being developed including the Independence, 
the famous Red Boy, and the Magnolia. 

The Red Boy has a large force of men at 
work in connection with the mine and they 
are just completing a power plant of great 
magnitude costing over $150,000. 

Greenhorn district, thirty-four miles; Iron 
Dyke, seventy miles. 

The Iron Dyke Company with a large force 
of men are at work blocking out ore, in readi- 
ness for shipment as soon as the railroad is 
completed to this point. The Kirby, the Mc- 
Dougal, and other properties are in shipping 
ore as soon as transportation is reported. 

John Day district, seventy-one miles; Mal- 
heur and Morman Basin districts, thirty-five 
miles; Indiana and Medical Springs districts, 
twenty-five miles; Pochonta district, ten 
miles; Quartzburg district, seventy-five miles; 
Rock Creek district, eighteen miles; Rye Val- 
ley district, forty-five miles; Sanger district, 
twenty-eight miles. 

In connection with the Sanger and Virtue 
properties a large electrical power will soon 
be installed. 

Sparta district, twenty-eight miles; Stice’s 
Gulch, fourteen miles; Pine Creek—Upper 
Burnt river, twenty-four miles. 


This is a placer mining district producing” 


a superior quality of ore. The Burnt River 
Consolidated Gold Mining and Dredging 
Company owning about twelve hundred acres 
now operating the Pine Creek placer mines 
will continue to pay good dividends for many 
years to come. 

Susanville district, eighty miles; Virtue, 
eight miles; Burkemont, twenty-eight miles. 

The Virtue property is a famous producer 
and has just installed electric power in con- 
nection with the operating of the plant. 
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Weatherby district, thirty-five miles; Cable 
Grove, thirty-eight miles; Goose Creek, 
twenty-seven miles. 

In the Goose Creek district the Sovereign, 
the Poorman, the Cox properties are in 
splendid bodies of good shipping ove. 

The Monumental, fifty-five miies; the La 
Bellevue, fifty-nine miles. 

There are a number of other properties 
and some districts whic’. are being developed 
all tributary to Baker City, but the names 
and other data are not available at this time. 

The opening of the immense copper belt 
east and north of Baker City will add millions 
of dollars to the value of the minera! output 
of eastern Oregon. Copper is a big proposi- 
tion. In 1894 copper was selling at nine cents 
a pound and in many localities it is mined at 
a profit at that price, and the demand exceeds 
the supply. Copper is the foundation of 
electricity and modern power system and 
electricity is really in its infancy. No copper 
mine with the true geological formation and 
strong contact vein has ever become 
exhausted and while copper ore is dug from 
the earth a copper property would be better 
described as a copper producer than a mine, 
for the risk in copper mining is confined 
entirely to the market value of the metal. 


MINING IS LEGITIMATE AND PROFITABLE 


Mining, as a business, certainly presents a 
fascinating field for those who are looking 
for new avenues for safe and profitable 
investment. The wonderful activity in mining 
pursuits in this western country presents a 
striking contrast to the condition of the min- 
ing industry of not many years ago, when 
this occupation was looked upon as a gamble, 
pure and simple. To-day the business of 
mining stands out in bold relief as compared 
to the way with which this line of investment 
was regarded less than a quarter of a century 
ago, and for the reason that the industry is 
now firmly established as a legitimate and 
profitable occupation and pursuit. 

Many changes have occured in the mining 
industry during the past few years, and the 
vast fortunes made in mining enterprises, the 
millions paid out in dividends by mining 
companies, have caused a change of heart on 
the part of many who, not long ago, were 
strongly prejudiced against mining in all its 
branches, and these once avowed enemies of 
mining are now to be found in the foremost 
ranks of those seeking investment in mining 
enterprises, either as shareholders in an 
organized company, or as co-owners in mining 
property in course of development. 

We have stated that mining is now 
regarded as a legitimate occupation, and that 
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THIS IS THE RIALTO OF BAKER CITY 


those engaged in this industry are making 
larger and more certain profits than they 
could hope to secure by an investment in any 
of the industrial, manufacturing or agricul- 
tural pursuits now offered. This statement is 
borne out by statistics and by facts. 

The day of haphazard mining is now among 
the relics of the past. A new era has dawned 
for the mining industry of this western 
country. Nothing is left to chance, and no 
safe company is incorporated for the purpose 
of operating mining property unless the same 
is first carefully examined and reported upon 
by experts fully qualified and whose reputa- 
tions are at stake as to the ultimate success 
of the enterprise. It is known beforehand, 
almost to a certainty, as to the probable out- 
put of the mine, the value and character of 
its ores. The best process for its reduction or 
what it will bring, in a crude state, in the 
metal markets, and every item connected with 
the business in hand is figured out in detail. 
Indeed every feature and condition of the 
enterprise is more clearly understood in 
advance than is the business of the banker, 
the manufacturer, the merchant or the 
farmer, and the profits are so great, so cer- 
tain, that in these days of fluctuation in 
securities of almost every description, of so 
much uncertainty, that the man of means, 
who is not content with the low rate of 
interest he is receiving for his money on time 


deposits or from mortgages, is more than 
glad to join the ever-increasing army of men 
who are making safe and highly profitable 
investments in the mining industry of the 
West. 

Waldemar Lindgren in his deseription of 
the Gold Belt of the Blue Mountains of 
Oregon, chapter I, page 561, Twenty-second 
Annual Report of the United States Geolog- 
ical Survey, part II, says: “The most impor- 
tant gold field of Oregon is that of the Blue 
Mountains. It is situate in the northeastern 
part of the state, and extends for a distance 
of one hundred and: thirty miles westward 
from Snake river. Its production is at least 
three-fourths of the total output of the 
state.” This was written in 1901, and the 
conditions existing to-day are the same. 

Development in the gold belt of the Blue 
Mountains has proceeded since that time with 
satisfactory results. Further, there has been 
opened along the east end of this belt a 
“copper field” in which the existence of pay- 
able mines has been fully demonstrated. 

By reference to the map accompanying the 
Twenty-second Annual Report of the United 
States Geological Survey, it will be seen that 
at least four-fifths of this mineral belt is 
within Baker county, and that Baker City is 
the natural supply point for this territory. 

This same authority, page 571, part II, 
places the total production of Oregon up to 
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and including the year 1899, at $109,000,000 
of which Mr. Lindgren adds “silver forms 
but a small fraction of this amount.” Adding 
to this total the production since 1899, which 
is in round numbers as given by mint reports, 
$12,000,000, we have a total production of 
gold and silver for the state of Oregon of 
$121,000,000. Certainly, then, Oregon can be 
classed as a mineral state, and Baker county, 
which is credited with the larger part of this 
production, as a mining county. 

The production of gold in Baker county is 
one destined to increase in the future. To-day 
there is more legitimate mining work being 
done in this county than any previous time in 
its history, and the number of producing 
mines will increase from year to year. 

Not alone as a producer of gold is this 
county to be known hereafter, but also as a 
producer of copper. In the eastern part of 
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the county on Snake river, begins a copper 
belt. which extends in-a general westerly 
direction for a distance of about eighty miles. 
This belt is now being actively exploited at 
different points along its course and the 
development in some localities of this copper 
belt indicates the existence of large deposits 
of commercially profitable copper ore. 

Extensive work on this copper belt is in 
progress near Homestead, on Snake river, on 
Goose creek, near Sanger and near Medical 
Springs, not alone in the precious metals but 
also in chromite, asbestos, limestone, gypsum 
and material for the manufacture of Portland 
cement, as well as clay and kaolin, are found 
in paying quantities. 

Baker City and all eastern Oregon can well 
boast of having superior and _ practically 
unlimited, vast and_ varied, tributary 
resources. 





THE HOTEL RAFAEL 


AN ATTRACTIVE HOME RESORT IN THE SUBURBS OF 
SAN FRANCISCO 


A FEATURE of the complex life of 
to-day is the suburban hotel. It is 
here to-day and will grow in numbers and 
importance. The causes back of it are 
fairly permanent. These are: The movement 
toward the country, the problem of domestic 
help, the strain of city life, and the growth 
of rapid transportation. Given the luxuries 
and conveniences of the city hostelry, with 
better air, greater quiet, more freedom and 
more out-door life, and there is only needed 
the swifter and more frequent train service 
to insure a host of commuters who want to 
live in the country while doing business in the 
city. If we must keep an office and the shop 
where the crowds are, we can at least dine and 
sleep where it is quiet. There are suburban 
hotels which leave little to be desired. Set in 
the midst of good scenery, in a good climate, 
in sight of meadows and forest and stream, 
yet within touch of the city, they have the 
advantages of urban life with the beauty and 
peace of the country. There is an old classic 
phrase, “to take mine ease in mine inn.” 
Once it meant chiefly physical comfort—shel- 
ter, refreshment, good cheer, and this almost 
any old place offered. To-day “mine inn” is 
a palace rather than a shelter, a fairly 


appointed home rather than a place to eat 
and sleep, a highly organized establishment 
where good cheer is provided and dispensed 
daintily, but where the outside is not less 
important than the inside, and what we shall 
see only second in value to what we receive 
in the way of food and service. Climate and 
scenery have both become assets, and because 
we are something more than embodied appe- 
tite, we want beauty as well as beefsteak 
and onions; poetry in the landscape as well 
as pudding in the menu. Browning says that 
certain Greeks, pleased with the recital of 
some classic poetry, because they were Greeks, 
“broke out into great joyous laughter;” but 
Americans, because they are Americans, and 
time is money, and life is hurry, take their 
poetry seriously and on the run as they do a 
sandwich. As space has not yet been eliminated 
they want an ideal hotel clear out in the 
country, but close to town, in a charming 
climate and a wilderness of natural beauty, 
yet within easy reach of the theater, the 
opera, and the social functions of the smart 
set in the city. 

It makes a hard problem for the hotel man, 
or would be if it were not for the railroads 
and the riches of San Francisco’s environs. 
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Few cities have finer suburbs, and with the 
quickened growth of the metropolis we are 
just beginning to appreciate its suburban 
advantages of proximity, scenery and climate. 

Take the North Shore. The Marin penin- 
sula is close at hand, yet largely in a state 
of nature; long occupied, vet with its pastoral 
chains undisturbed; within sound of the bells 
of the city, yet keeping its wild beauty; 
close to the Cave of the Winds outside of 
Golden Gate, but with sheltered valleys as 
quiet as a garden. Sausalito and Belvedere 
are finely situated, nestled in the woods 
with their backs to the hills and their faces to 
the shining waters of the great harbor, having 
about them at once an air of seclusion, and 
the holiday air of “a yachtsman’s paradise.” 

Mill valley is one of the most charming 
residence districts, long settled, yet keeping 
so virgin an air that you are never quite sure 
when you are fully in it. In a cafion too rug- 
ged for the early millman to despoil are still 
found giant redwoods, the great majestic 
trees in all their beauty. A stream runs 
through it, and Redwood Cajion has just been 
given to the government and will be preserved 
as a park. 

From Mill Valley, hidden among its laurels 
and second growth redwoods, “the crookedest 
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railroad in the world,” zigzags up Mount 
Tamalpais. At the Tavern on top you see a 
vast panorama. The ocean is at your feet with 
the Farallone Islands, the broad bay with its 
clustering towns and cities, its environment of 
hills and mountain ranges, and a hundred miles 
of wonderfully diversified landscape. Mount 
Diablo, Mount St. Helena and Mount Hamil- 
ton are on the horizon, and parts of half a 
dozen counties are lying before you like an 
outspread map. If at the right hour, you may 
see the sun sink into the fiery bath which it 
seems to have made of the ocean, and if at 
the wrong, you may sit above a fog bank and 
have a tumultuous cloud floor spread below 
you, hiding the world. It is a disappointment 
but a spectacle to be enjoyed. To the north, 
Point Reyes thrusts an arm out into the ocean 
and behind it lies the bay where Sir Francis 
Drake landed in 1579. Directly west from 
Tamalpais, is Bolinas bay, making another 
finger of the peninsula. Here is a rugged 
wind-swept coast that might be the “wave 
breaking headlands” of Tintagel, or the “sea- 
fretted” remnants of Lyonesse, in “The Idylls 
of the King.” And back of Tamalpais, on the 
west, is some of the most rugged scenery on 
the coast, where one might find the castle of 
King Arthur himself tucked away on a cliff 








GATEWAY TO HOTEL KAFAEL 




















overlooking the wild wooded cafions and 
intervals which thread the hills. Here are 
great ranchos, wild and unoccupied, held now 
as game preserves under lease. The country 
clubs and other clubs control nearly one hun- 
dred thousand acres of the peninsula, and 
their coverts are scarcely more than a cannon- 
shot from the forts which guard the Golden 
Gate. Its wider valleys and farm lands seem 
half-hidden, and have not been marred by the 
carpenter. The movement of population has 
not yet effaced the charm of wildness, and the 
appearance of the country is that of a great 
natural park. 

But if you dream of knights and castles 
hidden in these hills, you may have to 
scramble out of the roadway and let a honk- 
ing auto whiz by, for some of the best roads 
in the state are here, and in the fringes of 
the primeval redwoods, as we go back from 
the bay, are numerous resorts the summer 
haunts of a multitude who “take to the 
woods” every season for rest and recreation. 

The climate of much of the region is hard 
to equal. The sharp sea air is made genial, 
and its edges are taken off by the time it has 
wandered over the hills which front the 
Pacific, and lost itself in the cafions and dells 
of this vast playground. The best air of this 
wonderful state, at once comfortable and 
stimulating, is the sea air modified by a few 
miles of hill and dale. Then it keeps its tang 
but loses its sting; has the breath of the salt 
waves in it without dampness; is caressing 
without undue warmth, and is seldom boister- 
ous or in a hurry. 

Perhaps the most attractive of all the towns 
on the peninsula, as it is the largest, is San 
Rafael. The little city of six thousand people 
has many beautiful homes, and has long been 
frequented by many people of wealth and 
leisure. It is just in sight of the bay and 
secluded enough to have a delightful climate 
all the year. Here, in a park of its own, and 
on a sightly knoll commanding a wide and 
varied view, is the Hotel Rafael. Its relation 
to the scenic and climatic beauty of the 
region, and its proximity to the city, make it 
well known. It is but fifty minutes from San 
Francisco, the Tiburon ferry and the North- 
western Pacific provide excellent service at 
regular hours while the North Shore three- 
rail electric furnishes half-hourly service. The 
hotel is headquarters for the Motor League, 
and a large garage houses machines. The 
highways of Marin county are well shaded 
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and run from the water’s edge far inland to 
and beyond all the retreats in the interior 
valleys and into Sonoma and Lake counties. 

There is a clubhouse and café, golf links, 
tennis court, croquet, children’s playgrounds, 
shaded walks, wide verandas, the winding 
driveways, the boats and baths of the bay, 
and in addition “that grand old conglomerate, 
all out of doors.” 

This is the setting of the hotel. Inside you 
will find, as Mr. Dooley says, “all the com- 
forts of home and many that are not home- 
like but betther.” This is not the place for a 
catalogue of the conveniences and virtues of 
the hotel and its management, but you will 
probably be disposed to say of Hotel Rafael 
as the Autocrat of the Breakfast Table said 
of the famous little house where he met the 
schoolma’am: “I amso pleased with my board- 
ing house that I intend to remain there, per- 
haps for years,” though the genial professor 
leaves us in doubt whether it was the school 
mistress or the excellence of the table and the 
generous service of red-armed Bridget which 
held him. Here it will be a combination of 
attractions—a finely appointed hostelry in the 
midst of a fine landscape, the city’s luxuries 
with the country quiet; a home without any 
responsibility for its conduct, any worry 
about its bric-a-brac, or its furnishing, or any 
investment representing its cost; a home 
where pater has no need to be grouchy, or 
mater to be nervous, or the children to mis- 
behave; where no one of the family has to be 
hustled out of bed to get eggs or butter; no 
one is fretted by a laggard milkman, or an 
unpunctual butcher; where meals are served 
quietly, promptly at the hour and where the 
cooking is of the best. 

“Mine Inn?” Yes, I don’t own the real 
estate nor pay taxes on it; I don’t do the 
marketing nor hire the servants—thank 
heaven! nor keep up repairs and pay the 
plumber, but it is mine none the less, as the 
landscape is mine, mine to enjoy, mine to 
relieve me of care, to save me from irritation 
after a hard day’s work, and from the fric- 
tion of domestic machinery; mine to provide 
me a good dinner, a good bed, a smoking 
room, a game of billiards, or a bit of exercise 
in the bowling alley without going off the 
premises. So I think I can say with Dr. 
Holmes, that I am pleased with mine inn, and 
that I shall remain and take mine ease. 

Give me commuter’s ticket to San Rafael! 

A. J. W, 








THE NEw ST. FRANCIS 


A Palatial and Artistic Hotel in the Heart of the Burned District 


IGHT in the heart of the new San Fran- 

cisco at Union Square, is the new hotel 
St. Francis. It was the center of the city’s 
activity before the great fire of two years ago 
and once again it holds that place. Around 
and against it that wall of flame surged and 
roared, and when it had passed there was 


hotel is there, better than before. It was 
opened for business November 30 last, but 
before that time this year the new wing will 
have been fitted and equipped. At present 
there are four hundred and fifty serviceable 
rooms, but the new wing will bring the total 
up to seven hundred. Through all the storm 














THE NEW HOTEL ST. FRANCIS ON UNION SQUARE, SAN FRANCISCO 


little left; the entire interior fittings of the 
hotel had vanished, but the staunch walls, 
girders and floors resisted the flames. The 
management took up immediately the problem 
of making the place habitable. It was agreed 
to refit and rebuild and to continue plans for 
an additional wing. Architects Bliss and 
Faville promptly set to work, and to-day the 


and stress, Manager James Woods has stood 
by the ship, resisting offers from elsewhere, 
and to-day he is as proud as any skipper who 
has outridden the storm, for the present out- 
look suggests only smooth sailing. 

The present equipment makes the hotel 
St. Francis a model of good taste and applied 
art, 
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ALASKA, A WONDERLAND OF RICHES 


By Francis P. Bent* 


LASKA is indeed a wonderland; no 

words can adequately describe _ it. 
Alaska holds within her bosom mineral wealth 
beyond the dreams of the most imaginative. 
Alaska is rich in gold, silver, lead, copper, 
iron, tin, oil and coal. Gold is the most eagerly 
sought of our precious metals, and found 
there in such abundance (last year’s produc- 
tion amounted to about $25,000,000) that it 
has caused Alaska to be advertised the world 
over as the richest known portion of this 








“The Gold Ship.” The sea upon which it sails 
is not much greater in area than itself; its 
crew is insignificant, consisting of but four 
men; its harbor (or source of revenue) is the 
ground immediately before it, and its earning 
capacity is well-nigh unbelievable—some of 
them have earned as high as $25,000 per day 
at an operating expense of but $200 per day. 

Briefly its purpose is to move over placer 
ground, that is, gold-bearing earth, and 
extract from it the precious metal which it 
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planet. The extensive placer deposits of gold 
thus far discovered, when eventually worked 
out, will cause a flood of gold impossible of 
realization at this time. The $150,000,000 of 
gold thus far taken from Alaska represents 
but a small percentage of the values con- 
tained in the rich ground already located. 
Where it has been possible to extract millions 
by hydraulic working, sluicing and hand pan- 
ning, thousands of millions of the yellow 
metal will be secured by the new method of 
dredging. 

Surprisingly little has been written or said 
on the subject of the Gold Dredge, probably 
the most marvelous machine of modern con- 
struction. It has been aptly nicknamed by 
those familiar with its operation and habits 

*Few men are better posted on the mineral 
resources and natural advantages of Alaska than 
the Honorable Francis P. Bent, who is the editor of 
The Alaska Guide, a monthly magazine devoted to 
the commercial and political advancement of that 
district. He is also well known on the lecture plat- 
form and has recently been elected to the board of 
aldermen of Greater New York. The Brooklyn 
Times says: ‘“‘He is esteemed to be the best author- 
ity in New York on Alaska.” 





GOLD DREDGE OPERATED IN ALASKAN FIELDS 


contains. Before the invention and construc- 
tion of the Gold Dredge, placer ground yield- 
ing less than $3 to $4 of gold per cubic yard 
was unprofitable to work, it being impossible 
to pan more than that amount of earth by 
hand in a full day; but there are dredges in 
California now yielding great profit to their 
owners, which are working ground containing 
only ten cents in gold to the cubic yard. 

They have created a revolution in gold 
mining. Deserted gold placer claims in 
California where the “forty-niners” made 
fortunes have again been taken up, and the 
dredges have already taken out more gold 
from the hitherto unprofitable portions of 
the claims and the tailings than was taken out 
by the first discoverers. In the beginning a 
crude mud-digger affair, the Dredge has 
developed into a perfect automatic machine 
costing from $50,000 to $300,000, and capable 
of doing the work of one thousand to three 
thousand men. 

The well-known mining operators, Messrs. 
Guggenheim, have experimented sufficiently in 














the Klondike region to demonstrate the hidden 


fortunes there, and are now installing a 
number of improved dredges in that section. 
Recent despatches indicate that the well- 
known millionaires, Charles M. Schwab, of 
the U. S. Steel Corporation, James Gayley, 
the pig-iron king of the world, and Henry 
Oxnard of the Sugar Beet Trust, are to visit 
Alaska. As a matter of fact, the Guggen- 
heims are responsible for the sudden show of 
interest in Alaska of these great moneyed 
men. The dredger magnates show such 
enormous profit from their “gold ship” opera- 
tions all over the West and North that they 
have interested New York financial circles in 
the remarkable work done by their gold 
dredges. 

The Three’ Friends Mining Company, 
operating a dredge on the Solomon river, 
Nome District, paid ninety per cent on their 
capital stock from last season’s work, which 
was their first season. They had to use coal 
for power, which is very expensive in that 
country. 

Dredge mining is admitted to be the safest 
investment afforded the public in this present 
day, and, when the masses recognize the 
tremendous economic import of the operations 
of these gold-ships, they may well class the 
gold dredging industry as the most beneficent 
industry the world has ever known. The 
ground to be worked can easily be tested by 
taking samples short distances apart over the 
entire surface, then mixing them together 
and making an assay of the entire lot, when 
a fair average can be easily obtained. The 
cost of construction, operating and maintain- 
ing being easily determined, the values known, 
the resultant profits can be safely, conserv- 
atively and intelligently stated. If in the 
foothills of California these leviathans can 
operate at a profit on ground yielding ten 
cents per cubic yard, what a cleanup they 
will make in the Nome District, Alaska, 
where placer ground, yet unworked, runs in 
Gold from $1 to $20 per yard. 

One of the largest and most promising 
companies to be organized this year is the 
“Nome Gold Dredging and Power Company,” 
with an authorized capital stock of $3,000,000. 
This company has acquired some of the 
richest dredging properties to be had on 
Seward Peninsula.. Prominent mining engi- 
neers who have visited that part of Alaska 
say, “the Seward Peninsula contains, without 
doubt, more placer gold than any other part 
of the world.” 

The extensive properties of this company 
are located on the Stewart river, Nome Dis- 
trict, and consist of nineteen hundred and 
twenty acres, all of which are known to con- 


tain gold. These claims extend for eight 
miles on the Stewart river and Windy creek. 

This company has sufficient territory to 
enable it to work at least six dredges for the 
next fifty years. Its properties have been 
carefully examined by experts and the assays 
show their average to be $3.50 in gold per 
cubic yard. With six dredges at work and 
figuring at only $2 per yard, dividends of 
one hundred per cent per annum, or nearly 
three hundred per cent on the present price 
of the stock, can easily be paid. While this 
to the novice, or one not acquainted with the 
dredging possibilities in Alaska,‘ may seem to 
be an extravagant estimate, it is in fact a 
most conservative one. 

The organizers and officers of the “Nome 
Gold Dredging and Power Company” include 
one United States senator, the business man- 
ager of one of the largest New York daily 
papers, the vice-president of a bank, the 
trust officer of a prominent New York trust 
company, and others of equal prominence and 
integrity. This personnel constitutes an honest 
and capable management and will insure the 
proper safeguarding of every stockholder. 
The stock is registered by one of New York’s 
largest banking houses. When one considers 
the gold situation in Alaska, especially on 
Seward Peninsula, and the opportunities 
existing there for profitable use of dredges, 
and with the finances of this company in such 
strong hands, there can be no question of its 
ultimate success. 

The Nome Gold Dredging and Power Com- 
pany, 49K Exchange Place, New York City, 
has recently published a treatise entitled 
“The Gold Ship.” It contains government 
maps of Alaska and pictures of that wonder- 
ful section, and describes fully how gold is 
extracted by the dredging method. This book 
which they send free to any one interested is 
by far the most complete book of its kind 
ever gotten up by any company. I would 
advise every one interested to write for it. 

On account of my wide acquaintance with 
Alaskan matters in general, having been there 
a number of times and always keeping in 
touch with the progress in that section, I have 
had opportunity to observe the formation of 
numerous companies, but a few, if any, have 
ever started with as solid a foundation as has 
this one. After careful investigation I do not 
hesitate to endorse them and recommend the 
purchase of their stock. Looking at it from a 
business and mining standpoint, coupled with 
my years of experience, I do not hesitate to 
make this assertion—that any one purchasing 
Nome G. D. & P. Co.’s stock at this time 
would not sell it for ten times what they 
pay for it five years from to-day. 
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Change Those Restless, Sleepless Nights 
Into Nights of Peaceful Slumber 


Are you more tired in the morning than when you go to bed the night before? 
During the night, do you toss and twist and turn—then doze off for a few rest- 
less moments, only to wake up again with a sudden start? Dangerous symp- 
toms—these! Insomnia is robbing you of the nerve-refreshing rest so vital 
to a perfect physical condition. Without abundant peaceful sleep you cannot 
retain health and strength. There is speedy and pleasant relief to be found in 


Pabst Extract 


" %» e 
The "Best Tonic 
It combines all the food values—all the energy, vigor and force-building ele- 
ments of barley MALT with the bracing, soothing and nerve-toning effects of 
choicest HOPS, The lupulin properties of the HOPS not only calm, but tone 
up the nervous system, inducing peaceful and refreshing slumber. Then the 
barley MALT takes up its work. The nourishment offered in this predigested 
form, being easily assimilated by the blood, revitalizes the nerves and rebuilds 
the debilitated system. Thus a speedy return to perfect health is assured. 
Pabst Extract, The ‘‘Best’’ Tonic, being a predigested liquid food, is welcomed by the weakest 
stomach. It relieves i insomnia, conquers dyspepsia, strengthens the weak, builds up the over- 
worked, helps the anaemic, feeds the nerves, assists nursing mothers and invigorates old age. 
At All Druggists—Insist upon it being Pabst. 
Booklet and Picture, ‘Baby's First Adventure,” sent free on request. 


PABST EXTRACT CO., DEPT. 31 MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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272 Million Dollars 


Life Insurance, Issued and Paid for during 1907, on over 1,500,000 
Policies, is the Magnificent Record of 


The Prudential 


Total Insurance in Force, over 
$1,337,000,000 


Seven and One Quarter Million Policies. 


Paid Policyholders during 1907, over ; e 18 Million Dollars 
Total Payments to Policyholders to Dec. 31, 1907, over 141 Million Dollars 
Loans to Policyholders, on Security oie 

of their Policies, Dec. 31st, 1907, oo 7 Million Dollars 


Tax Payments by Company in 1907, over ° ° 11/, Million Dollars 
REDUCTION IN EXPENSES IN 1907, on a Basis of — 
Equal Premium Incomes in 1906 and 1907, vin 1 Million Dollars 


Gain in Insurance in Force in 1907, over 84 Million Dollars 
This was a Greater Gain than in 1906. 


The Prudential 


through its Splendid Equipment, 
Experience and Organization Has 
Given, Since the Introduction of 
the New Industrial Policy and 


New Low Cost Ordinary Policy 


More Life Insurance for Less Money 
Than Ever Before. 


| THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. Home Office: Newark, N. J. 


fi ate 
STRENGTH OF *F 





GIBRALTAR 
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7G 


Are pat up without 
coloring matter 
or preservatives. 
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ABS hid lif. 


Yn 


ar- Off Mandalay 


Nothing quite so piquant and appetizing 
ever surprised the palate as a touch of Heinz 
Mandalay Sauce—the new table luxury 
whose rare Oriental savor has made it the 
popular condiment of the day. 


HEINZ 


Mandalay Sauce 


is composed of choicest fruits, vegetables and spices 
of foreign and domestic origin, skilfully blended after a 
recipe found by an English army officer.in the Far East. 











It imparts incomparable goodness to hot or cold 
meats, fish, game, soups and gravies. Indispensable 
for all chafing-dish cooking—Welsh rarebits, cheese 
toast, and so on. Stimulates the jaded appetite; is 
unquestionably wholesome. 

Try a bottle from your grocer; it is far removed 
from common sauces—unlike any other in flavor. 

Other seasonable Heinz delicacies are Sweet 
Pickles, Preserved Fruits, Jellies, Cranberry Sauce, 


Euchred Figs, Tomato Chutney, etc. Our free book- 
let, ‘The Spice of Life,’’ tells all about them. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, 
New York Pittsburgh Chicago London 
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Strons’s Arnica 
Tooth Soap 


tiseptic, preserves while it beautifies — sweetens 
the we dhe wo the . —whiens the teeth— 
A leading for 


THIRD OFA CENTURY 


The metal package is most convenient for travel or 
the home. No liquidor powder to spill or waste. 


25 Cents—At All Druggists 


(Sent postpaid if yours hasn’t it) 
STRONG’S ARNICA JELLY 


Ideal for sunburn, keeps the skin softand smooth; 
nothing better for chaps, pimples, burns, bruises 
and alleruptions. The collapsible metal tube is 
convenient and Er = MOF pr dealer 
hasn’t it, send to us. 

26 Cents 







Pres | E 
Suspatiers |p 
Give 10Q@@on 
; Thexef 































@ Give 
and 


Take- | | 






Guaranteed under 
| § the Foodand Drugs 
| # Act, June30, 1906; 
Serial No. 1612. 


Cc. H. STRONG : 
& CO. 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


IT PAYS BIG . . WS 
ro amuse © Motion Pictures 
i. (exe 















tens 
. the only s 


NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY as our Instruc- 
tion Book and ‘“‘Business Guide’’ tells all 
We furnish Complete Outfits with Big Adver- 
tising Posters, etc. Humorous dramas brim- 














iV rearf 


ful of fun, travel, history, religion, temper- 
ae ance work and songs illustrated. One man 
Th f. ae 4 Astonishing ppoces in sed 
th Ba ocality for a man-with a little money to show 
€ sup " fof € manu ac in churches, schoo] houses, “7 halls, the- 
atres, etc. Profits $10 to over $100 per night. 
tured cord lea er: ends Others do it, why not you? It’s easy; write to 
° a % ‘ az us and we'll tell you how. Catalogue free. 
1S unquestic rite Of Uni- §| New York Motion Picture Go., 11484 Scott St., San Francisco, Califor 


form quality -ocured. || he RIDER AGENTS WANTED 
& in each town to ride and exhibit sample 
All metal Nar Sea ickeled \ hp Bicycle. Write for special offer. 















beg on Approval without acent 
ow 


RH deposit, al 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
brass. i. My and prepay Sreight on every bicycle. 
< | LF - Atege Phat figia i te on bicycles, tires 
| _ and sundries. Do not duy un’ oure ate 
Various ts an engths. | alogs and jearn our unheard of prices and peoples Ale apectalaver, 


| MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. jy 228 Chicago, Ill. 


Henry’sGalcined Magnesia 


prevents and relieves sour stomach, assists digestion, overcon | 
constipation, and benefits every form of stomach and bow 

trouble, A mild and pleasant remedy for both children a a 
adults. The genuine has been in use since 1772, and the bottle 
is sealed with the old-fashioned British‘‘ Inland Revenue’'’stamp, 
while the wrapper is sealed by a white label in which the name 
of Schieffelin & Co. (agents for the U. S.) guarantees the efficacy 





A guaranté@ewith ry pair— 
“Satisfacti@§—New Pair—or 
Money Back 

If your de® ant supply you, 
we will, postf4idgon receipt of 
price, 5c. r : of this superior remedy. Ask your druggist for the genuine. 


bof 100% HATCHES 100% 


THE C. A. EDGARTON MFG. CO. EVERY FERTILE EGG 
— 713 Main a Street SHIRLEY, MASS. The Globe Incubator does this all the time---has done it for 16 






































years---and hatches strong, healthy chicks---chicks that live 
and grow. Our Globe Incubator Book with beau- 

tiful color plates tells you how to make more 

money out of poultry. Sent for 4c in stamps. 

| Write to-day. 


Cc. C. SHOEMAKER, Box 355, FREEPORT, ILL 
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HE HEALTH of yourself and family isin danger if you every part in an instant by simply wiping it out with a cloth 
use any other refrigerator than The Monroe. 2 : wrung from hot water. Thisis true of no other refrigeratorin the world. 
Because The Monroe is the only solid porcelain refriger- This is why The Monroe is installed in the best flats and apartments, 
ator. It alone can be kept thoroughly, spotlessly, germles:ly clean. occupied by people who care—and why The Monroe is found today in 
other refrigerators have cracks and corners which cannot be a large majority of the very best homes in the United States. 
cleaned by any means at the housewife’s disposal. Here spilled | Andit’s why you should have The Monroe in your home—for the 
milk, gravies and particles of food collect and breed apy by the sake of knowing your food is clean, and to protect the family’s health 
million. TI germs get into your food and make it poison, at the same time. So, in your own interest, read carefully our liberal 
and the family has summer complaint or stomach troubles from no offer below: 
traceable cause. 
he Monroe Refrigerator alone has no cracks or sharp corners. 
The interior is made of one piece of seamless porcelain ware an 


























inch thick (construction patented) with every corner rounded. 
Monroe can be sterilized and rendered germlessly clean in 









ra STE Ge : : 
Write today for The Monroe Catalog. Pick out the size and style refrige 
erator you wish totry, at the same time convince us in your own way that 
-ndhen | a you are entitled to enjoy our trust and confidence and we'll send it to you 
Bittanta: : A at once, all freight prepaid. You'll not be under any obligation to keep it 
restless unless you want to. When the refrigerator comes, use it and test it in 
thing like 2 your own home for 60 days and prove to yourself in your own way 
it from any y that The Monroe is all and more than we claim. n decide whether you 
—< wish to keep it or not. Remember, all the risk and expense is ours, 
aE Bicaae not yours. e could not afford to make this liberal offer unless we knew 
van, and | positively that you'd find every claim true and would keep lonroe 
to you we are : . after the trial was over. 
pray ep xp ' MONROE REFRIGERATOR CO., Station 9, Cincinnati, Ohio 
name and address 8 a pee: 
now. 








NOTE) fay cs . 


You can- 

















































HAPPY HOMES 


During these long wiuter evenings by your own fireside, why 
not enjoy life by iistening to the delightful music of a 


DUPLEX 


The greatest musical 
P ta Oo N Oo G R A P invention of the age. 
No other like it, No other equal to it in size, beauty or tone 
quality. Has two vibrating mica diaphragms in a closed sound 
box; two amplifying horns, silk covered, 30 inches long with 
burnished spun brass bells, 17 inches across, sold on 


SEVEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


in your own home. You are the judge.. 
Send it back by freight at our expense 
if it fails to equal our claims for 
volume, tone quality, beauty. saving 
and satisfaction 











& 


FREIGHT 
PREPAID 
NO MONEY 
DOWN 
We are the only phonograph manufacturers who sell direct from 
factory ison! thus enabling you to SAVE ALL THE DEALERS 
BIG PROFITS. The Duplex plays all makes and sizes of disc HAND ‘HORSE - MOTOR - ALL GRADES ALL SIZES 
records. It has all the latest piprovenmente:.. Feed end 4100 
5 the Duplex is better than the $60, an f 
pee ecient Benes bow annchines ald by dealers. Ask for _ Coldwell Lawn Mowers are sold in all the large 
our elegant cities of the Pacific Coast. If your dealer does not 
FREE CATALOGUE handle them, write for special price and terms. We 
deliver from our Pacific Coast warehouse. 
It will explain the Duplex superiority and our terms of sale. 


Don’t be coaxed into buying a phonograph until you have seen our COLDWELL LAWN MOWER co. 


catalogue. It is surely worth while to save $45 to $70. 


Du PLEX PHONOG RAPH Co. 15 Coldwell Street, Newburg, New York 


412 PATTERSON STREET KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
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FOR ALCOHOLISM 


AVAILABLE WHEREVER THERE !S A PRACTICING PHYSICIAN 











The Oppenheimer remedies for alcoholism cost TWENTY-FIVE 
DOLLARS. They are furnished only to physicians. The total 
cost of treatment for an ordinary case of habitual alcoholism 
would therefore be the cost of the remedies plus YOUR PHYSI- 
CIAN’S fee for a daily call at his office for about three weeks. 





IT DOESN’T COST ANYTHING TO ASK 
WRITE TO US FOR FULL INFORMATION 


THE OPPENHEIMER INSTITUTE 








If you will fill out this coupon we will mail you, ina plain envel- 
ope full abi ete All ccereepiamienés nartelly KomeAcutiel iia 159 West, 34th Street, 
$3 OPPENHEIMER INSTITUTE 
159 West 34th Street, New York City 


Name ipeeewee ------- New York City 


REM S een neni ciseek becaeds } + casi eee cee ew ae 





















FOR NOSE, THROAT AND LUNGS 


If you want to be cured of catarrh, bronchitis, asthma, hay fever lung trouble in any 
form, pain in chest or between shoulder blades, lingering colds, hoarseness, chronic cough, 
tickling i in throat, raising mucus, loss of taste and smell, flushed cheeks, night sweats, chills, 
fever, hemorrhage. stuffed nose, foul breath, head noises, deafness, sneezing, shortness of bre: ith, 
sense of oppression, choking, gasping, wheezing, failing strength, general weakness, loss of 
weight., etc, use Condor Inhalation. 

By means of medicated vapor from burning Pastille inhaled through mouth or nose, its 
healing properties, go right to the affected parts and yoy can be quickly and permanently cured without change of 
climate, loss of time or taking medicine internally. 

eee or (without stamps or money), for TRIAL TREATMENT, ILLUSTRAT- 

F Fe E E OK and HOW TO GET WELL WITHOUT TAKING MEDICINE all 

sent tt We free. CONDOR MEDICINE CO., Dept. 203 Los Angeles, Cal. 














LOFTIS SYSTEM 


YOU CAN EASILY OWN A DIAMOND OR A WATCH 


Send for our handsomely illustrated 1908 catalog containing 1500 beautiful reproductions of all that is correct and 
attractive in Diamonds, vdscone Jewelry. Then, in the privacy of your home or office, a nara you ee 
he goods you wish to see. If you like them, pay one-fifth the price on delivery 
| We Send on Approval ; and the balance in eight equal monthly payments. We make your credit as good 
as the millionaire’s and give you the advantage of the lowest possible prices. We make $5 or $10 do the work 
j that $50 does in a cash store, and give a written guarantee of value and quality, Catalog free. Sal rite today. 
It will pay better than stocks, bonds or savings bank interest, for Diamonds 
Invest i ina Diamond. ; increase in value wil to 20% annually, and your security is absolu ate I 


On anniversaries, birthdays, weddings, holida: mT, 
LO FTi BROS, Estd ” The Old Reliable, Original 
& CO. 1858 | Diamond and Watch Credit House | Chicago, \tlinols, U. S.A. > 
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Different from every other revolver, 

and infinitely superior to near-safe 

imitations, because the feature that 
makes it possible to 


my Hammer the Hammer 


in perfect safety, is not a mere 
device added to the revolver, 
but is itself a part of the firing 

mechanism. No buttons to press, no catches to set, no levers 
to pull. The hammer of an Iver Johnson Automatic Safety 
Revolver ever touches the firing pin, and the firing pin ever touches the cart- 
ridge until the trigger is pulled. You can “‘hammer the hammer,” drop it, kick 
it, pound it, but until you pull the trigger, there’s. ‘‘nothing doing.” 


Tammer ACCIDENTAL DISCHARGE IMPOSSIBLE 


the 
Hammer Wer Johnson Safety Hammer Revolver " Wer Johnson Safety Hammerless Revolver 
u ickeled, 3-inch barrel, 22 rim-fire, $2 cen- ic’ nickeled, 3i b 1, $2 center-fi 
~~ or 3% inch 38 center-fire cartridge - + « $6 8% inch 38 eonterdee casividan ee 2 : “aie e $7 
1d by Hardware and Sporting Goods dealers everywhere, or sent prepaid ipt of price if dealer_wil 
| motsupply. Look for the owl’s head on the grip and ny DAIS on the barrel. scutes _ a 
Dischargel ver Johnson’s Arms and Cycle Works, 180 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 
us New York: 99 Chambers St. 3 Hamburg. Germany: Pickhuben 4. 
San Francisco: Phil. B. Bekeart Oo., 717 Market St. London, England: 13 Oullum St., E. O, 
Makers of IverJohnson Single Barrel Shotguns and IverJohnson Truss Bridge Bicycles 
































































Do You Hear Well? 


How Prominent Business Men 
‘ ”? 
Hear with the “Electrophone 
Ear-drums, trumpets, speaking tubes and such old-fashioned and 
HARMFUL things are no longer necessary; the ‘‘Electrophone’’ (protected 
by U_S. Patents Nos. 858, 984 and 855, 458) is a small pocket telephone 
which enables men and women who are deaf or partially deaf to HEAR 
DISTINCTLY and at the same time ELECTRICALLY EXERCISE the vital parts of 
y : 4 ° the ear, so THAT THE NATURAL HEARING IS GRADUALLY RESTORED. 
We will send you, post paid 2 box Storz Exectroruone Co., Chicago. I am pleased to say that the 
of 24 sheets ‘Cactus Lawn’”’ note Electrophone is very satisfactory. Being small in size and great in hear- 
paper and 25 envelopes, the note ing qualities makes it preferable to any. I can recommend it to all 
paper die stamped with any combination of two persons who have defective hearing. ; M. W. Hoyt, Wholesale Grocer. 
letters, in gold, silver, blue, red, green or black. BUCiipan ANS: Ou Pelver cscs CREO 


Monogrammed 
Stationery 


buys, post paid, 96 
sheets of ‘‘Cactus 
e Lawn” note paper 


and 50 envelopes, 
the note paper embossed with any combination 
of two letters. 


WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES 


CUNNINGHAM, CURTISS 
& WELCH COMPANY 
252 SOUTH SPRING ST. 

Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 














Tue Strorz Evectropnone Co., 
Gentlemen—Before I used the ‘‘Electro- 
phone’’ people had to snout directly into 
my ear to make me hearanything. With 
it I could at once hear any person speak- 
ing in an ordinary tone 15 or 20 feetaway. 
Now, AFTER USING THE Ei ECTROPHONE EIGHT 
MONTHS, its Use SO IMPROVED MY NATURAL 
HEARING that I can hear an ordinary 
toned voice six TO TEN FEET AWAY WITHOUT 
it. Itis a wonderful instrument, and as 
there are somany worthless instruments 
on the market, I will show my apprecia- 
tion to you by answering all inquiries 
from doubtful investigators. 
Very truly yours, M. W. Bensamty, 
5253 Prairie Ave., Chicago. 
E. H. Storz, Mgr. Dear Sir: I got so 
deaf that 1 could not hear with my speak- 
ing tube and was advised to try the 
Electrophone. After fifteen years of deaf- 
ness, discomfort and worry I now hear 
perfectly and can direct my salesmen, 
carry on a conversation with any one and 
hear perfectly at church and at concerts. 
W.R. Uttey, 
Sales Mgr., S. A. Maxwell & Co., 
“‘Electrophone”’ in Use 430-434 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Free trial of Electrophone to all who call. Free descriptive booklet 
and names of satisfied users toall who write. 
STOLZ ELECTROPHONE CO. 
761 Stewart Building - - 92 State Street, CHICAGO 
Eastern Office: Oliver Mfg. Co., 1020 Walnut St., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
Cumadian Office: Brand Electro Co., 334 Spadina Ave., TORONTO, ONT. 
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BESIDE the COZY 


fireplace or on 
the moonlit porch 
—with steaming 
cup or tinkling glass 


NABISCO 


SUGAR WAFERS 


know no seasons— 
they are welcome 
the whole year 
round. 


In ten cent tins. 
Also in twenty-five cent tins. 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT COMPANY 
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TheTreatment of 
Colds and Grip 


For Prevention 
and Quick Recovery 


During the ‘‘Grip’’ epidemics of the past 
ten years, Orangeine has been widely tested, 
with such success for prompt relief and 
thorough elimination of the usual debili- 
tating effects from ‘‘Grip’’ and hard colds, 
that our files are crowded with voluntary 
tributes from all over the country, and our 
laboratory for weeks has been many thou- 
sand dollars behind our ability to fill our 
accumulation of orders. This, in spite of 
the fact that we have doubled our force 
and have also added a night force. 


The following simple directions for pre- 
vention and cure of Colds and ‘‘Grip,”’ 
condensed from countless successes, have 
proved almost infallible: 


DIRECTIONS: When you feel yout you 
have taken cold, or when chilled and ex- 
posed, take an Grangeine Powder immedi- 
ately; repeat in twenty minutes, and all 
turcher trouble will generally be averted. 


To break up “Grip” and advanced Colds, 
just before retiring dissolve an Orangeine 
Powder in a cup of hot water or hot lemon- 
ade. Drink it as hot as possible, get into 

and keep covered up. ecure free 
perspiration if possible. 

In the morning, rub body briskly with a 
crash towel, dissolve an Orangeine Powder 
upon the tongue, repeat every four or five 
hours during the day, until all symptoms 
have disappeared, and all debilitating after 
effects removed. 


NOTE: In connection with the above, it is very 
desirable to drink plenty of pure water, between — 
not with— meals; and in very stubborn cases, the 
action is accelerated by taking some common form 
of laxative. 


Orangeine 


Acts quickly, thoroughly, normally on 


Colds,Grip, Headache, Neuralgia, 
Indigestion, Brain Fag, Common 


Ills; Offsets Chill and Exposure 
Prevents Sickness! 
Secures Good Health! 








25-Cent Package FREE! 


We wart you to enjoy Orangeine as others enjoy it. And 
while it is sold by druggists everywhere in 10-cent, 25-cent 
50-cent and $1.00 packages, Vee will oe gina, on receipt o 
your postal request, ute mail you 25-cent package free,with 
full information. HE ORANGEINE CHEMICAL Cco., 
15 Michigan Ave., Guntaae. 
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EYEGLASSES NOT NECESSARY 


Eyesight Can Be Strengthened and Most Forms 
of Diseased Eyes Successfully Treated 
Without Cutting or Drugging 


That the eyes can be strengthened so that eyeglasses can 
be dispensed with in many cases has been proven beyond a 
doubt by the testimony of hundreds of people who publicly 
claim that their eyesight has been re- 
stored by that wonderful little instru- 
ment called “‘Actina.”’ “‘Actina’’ also 
relieves Sore and Granulated Lids, 
Iritis, etc., and removes Cataracts 
without cutting or drugging. Over 
seventy-five thousand ‘‘Actinas’’ have 
been sold; therefore the Actina treat- 

i ment is not an experiment, but is 
reliable. The followi ing letters are but samples of hundreds 
we receive : 

Mr. S. M Walker, corner Carolina and Palmetto Sts., Los Angeles, Calif., 
writes: ‘‘About two years ago my sight began to fail rapidly. I consulte d 
so-called scientific oculists and had special glasses made, but al! to no avail 
I bought an “Actina’ and in less than thirty days threw away my glasses 
Thanks to ‘Actina,’ Ican read or write now for hours every day. I would 
not be without it for any amount of money.”’ 

Rev. Charles Cz arter, East Springfield, N. Y., writes: ‘‘I have made a 
severe testof ‘Actina’ by casting aside my glasses, and have not had them 
on except to see what change had been wrought since the treatment began 
My eyes gradually gained strength and power, and now my glasses are no 
longer necessary, for I see as well, if not better. without them. I recom- 
mend ‘Actina’ to all my friends.’’ 

E. R. Holbrook, Deputy County Clerk, Fairfax, Va., writes: Actina’ has 
cured my eyes sothat I can do without glasses. I very seldom have head- 
ache now, and can study up to eleven o'clock after a hard day's work at the 
office.’’ 

**Actina’’ can be used by old and young with perfect safety. Every mem- 
ber of the family can use the one ‘‘Actina’’ for any form of disease of the 
Eye, Ear, Throat or Head. One will last for years, and is always ready for 
use. ‘‘Actina’’ will be sent on trial postpaid. 

If you will send your name and address to the Actina Appliance Co., 
Dept. 51N, 811 Walnut St , Kansas City, Mo., you will receive, absolutely 
FREE, a valuable book—Prof. Wilson's Treatise on Disease 








INJURY TO 
THE 
MERIC ATE SKIN 


on the back of the hand, and on washing afterward it was dis- 
covered that the hair was completely removed. We named the 
new discovery MODENE. It is absolutely harmless, but works 
sure results. Apply for a few minutes and the hair disappears as if 
by magic. [t Cannot Fail. 1f the growth be light, one application 
will remove it; the heavy growth, such as the beard or growth on 
moles, may require two or more applications, and without slightest 
injury or unpleasant feeling when applied or ever afterward. 
M odene supersedes evectrolysis. 
Used by “¢ of r t, and rece 
all who have tested its merits 
Modene sent by mail, in safety mailing cases (securely sealed), 
on receipt of $1.00 per bottle. Send money by letter, with 
your full address written plainly. Postage stamps taken, 


LOCAL AND GENERAL AGENTS WANTED 


MODENE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 519, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Every Bottle Guaranteed 
We offer $1,000 for Failure or the Slightest Injury 


ik COMPOUNDING, an incomplete mixture was accidentally spilled 





ded by 
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Chafing Dish Cooking } 


gor a Many dainty dishes can be 


fas — - oo 5 prepared in a chafing dish. 


Fish, Shrimps, Oysters, 
Clams and Lobsters; Frogs’ 
Legs and Welsh Rarebit 
are given an appetizing and 
delicate relish by its use. 


Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agents, N. Y. 


LEA & PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 











FRESH OLIVE OIL 


(NOT RANCID BOTTLED GOODS)—DIRECT FROM THE MAKER IN CALIFORNIA 


sua $2.50 shi” 


PREPAID FOR 


If you want the Most PALaTaBLe and 
Dettcrous olive oil, in an absolutely fresh 
condition, possessing the NATURAL rich flavor 
of the ripened fruit (without the bitter which 
is contained in the water of the olive) and 
without the stale or rancid taste common to 
oil that has stood in bottles, you can get it 
direct from me. 

This oil passes through the last refining 
process the day before it is sent out, and is 
put up in heavy tins, which protect and pre- 
serve it better than glass. 

It retains the NATURAL, FRESH taste and is 
anentirely different and very superior article. 
If youonce geta taste of my fresh olive oil, 
you will use no other on your table, for cook- 
ing or for medicinal purposes. It is abso- 
lutely pure, complies fully with the pure food 
laws, and its guarantee of purity is filed with 
the U. S. Government. 





If you will send 10c. to pay postage, I 
will mail absolutely free, a regular 25c 
4 oz. bottle of my fresh olive oil. I 
am willing to do this for all who will 
give it a thorough trial and order more 


if they like it. 


Freshness in olive oil is essential to its 
pleasant taste. If you have had oil that 
smells and tastes rancid, or burns the throat; 
or imparts an oily taste to food cooked in it, 
the reason lies in the age of the oil and the 
Way it was exposed to light and heat after it 
was bottled. 

My oil can be kept for months after you get 
it, because it is just from the vats, and is in 
an opaque retainer that keeps out the light. 
Crder a can direct. Send postal or express 
money order for $2.50, and I will send you a 
full measure half-gallon can, equal to three 
quart-size bottles that sell for $1.00 a bottle: 
or you can send $4.00 for a full gallon, equal 
to six bottles, worth $6.00, express prepaid. 
Buy direct and you will save money and 
please the palate. 


C. M. GIFFORD OLIVE OIL WORKS 


Corner 13th and M Streets 


SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 
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Chinese. and. Papanese. Pazaar 














eg . : . = 
MODERN AND ANTIQUE CURIOS 
Bronzes, Ivory and Lacquers 
Finest of Silks, Linens and Embroideries 


Kimonos, Jackets and Dressing Gowns, etc. 
in endless variety. 


The Best Work of Chinese and Japanese Artists 


always in stock, 
Tourists and Visitors Welcome. 


"NANKING" FOOK WOH COMPANY 


Incorporated 
Dupont ; and Sacramento Streets San Francisco, California 


FREE BOOKLET 


FRANQUET 7 Walnut 

Tomes Culture 
VROOMAN STRAIN, TREES, esta intend planting any 
HARDY, BLIGHT RESISTING: ested in this subject, don't 


. fail to get this book. 
BEARS YOUNG, HEAVY Agents wanted on Pacific 






















puURE BRED 


‘CROPPER: .LARGEST AND. ——emm 
6 ae 
NEST ify syoRteO ROE Oregon 
eaowi Y Nursery Co. 
ete Salem, Ore. 





O’BRIEN & SPOTORNO 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


POULTRY AND GAME 
CALIFORNIA MARKET 





1212 Golden Gate Ave., San Francisco, California 

















GARDNER GUM CO., SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 











There is nothing so soothing as a mother’s kiss, 
except 


Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 


Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs 
Act, June 30, 1906. Serial number 1098 


Millions of Mothers will tell you 
It softens the gums. 
It allays pain. 
It cures wind colic. 
It is the best remedy for diarrhoea: 
It is absolutely harmless. 


For sixty years it has proved the best remedy for children 
teething. Be sure you as 


Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 


and take no other. 

















| 






2108 Market St. San Francisco, Cal 











SING FAT CoO., INC. 


Chinese and Japanese Bazaar 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


1121 Post Street, San Francisco, Near Van Ness Avenue 
Branch at the Central Dept. Store, 609 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 


street, | 
Chinatown’ 


| 





a | a 
POTTERY, GLASSWARE 


LAMPS, CUTLERY, PLATED WARE 
Hotel Supplies Household Goods 


NATHAN-DOHRMANN CO. 


1520-1550 Van Ness Ave., San Francisco 


Espey’s Fragrant Cream 


Will relieve and heal chapped hands and lips, rash, sunburn, chafe or 
skin rough from any cause. Prevents tendency to wrinkles or aging of the 
skin. Keeps the face and hands soft, smooth, firm and white. It has no 
equal. Ask for it and take no substitute. 


PACKAGE OF ESPEY’S COURT PLASTER 


Sent FREE on receipt 2c. to pay postage. 
P. B. KEYS, AGT., 111 So. CENTER Ave., CHICAGO 

































HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get ‘‘Improved,’’ no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 
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“Send for Murphy 
HE Knows” 


Are you the man that is sent for when ex- 
pert information is wanted? 
Such a man is always in demand at a big 


salary, 
TRAINED? 


because he Knows, because 


he’s 


If you want to be the man ‘‘sent for’’ get 


in touch with the I. C, S. 


Lack of capital 


need not hinder; it doesn’t matter how little 
schooling you have had ; age is no barrier ; 
it is immaterial where you live or what you do; 
you don’t have to leave home or lose a day’s 
work ; there are no books to buy. 


The attached coupon will lead the way. 
Mark it—mail it now. 


advice it will bring. 


Cut it out. 


There’s no charge for the 


During December, 497 students voluntarily re- 
ported salary increases and promotions secured 
wholly through I. C. S. training. 


The Business of This Place is to Raise Salaries. 





International Correspondence Schools, 
Box 851, SCRANTON, PA. 


Please explain, without further obligation on my part 
how I can qualify for a larger salary in the posi- 
tion before which I have marked X 





’ 





Bookkeeper 


Advertisement Writer 
Show Card Writer 
Window Trimmer 
Commercial Law 
Illustrator 

Civil Service 
Chemist 

Textile Mill Supt. 
Electrician 





Elec. Engineer 





Mechanical Draftsman 
Telephone Engineer 
Elee. Lighting Supt. 
Mechan. Engineer 
Surveyor 
Stationary Engineer 
Civil Engineer 
Building Contractor 
Architee’! Draftsman 
Architect 
Structural Engineer 
Bankin 





Mining Engineer 





i] 
| 
| 
I 
| Stenographer 
| 
| 
l 
| 
l 
I 
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“Silver Plate 
that Wears” 


serving pieces 

here illustrated are 

the equal of sterling silver 

in design and finish with the 
lasting quality of the famous 


e 
1847 ROGERS BROS, 
wes Silver Plate That Wears.” 


This mark is found on the best si: ver-plate 
that money can buy. Sold by leading 
dealers. Knives, forks,spoons, 
ete., tomatch. Send for Catalog ‘*Q-44."" 

MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 

Meriden, Conn 

(International 
Silver Co 
Successor) 


= 





Our patterns or materials cost you only half 
the price asked by others. 





























5 o U me © 5 OU 
We are the largest builders of pleasure boats in the world. We sell you 
full size working patterns, knock-down frames and materials from bone- 
dry stock, at half the price asked by others. We use these patterns and 
stock every day in building our regular boats. Youare not buying theories. 


DETROIT BOAT CO. 


STATIONARYS7 50 cy 


CaTaLoGug FREE 


No. 79 Bellevue Avenue, DETROIT, MICH. 





ENGINE 


FoR FARM AND SHOP WORK. Start without crank- 

ing; no cams or gears. Burns Alcohol, Kerosene 
asoline. All sizes in stock—2 to 20 horse 
. Steel connecting rods. Anti-friction bear 
s; no vibration. Write for free catalog 
Run Separators, Corn Shredders, Grist Mills, 
Pumps, Dynamos, etc 


DETROIT ENGINE WORKS 
223 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich., U.S. A. 






































BUY DIRECT FROM THE MAKER AT 
FACTORY COST--SAVE 40 TO 50% 
Runabout Tops, . $28.25 
Touring Car Tops, $43.50 
COMPLETE WITH SIDE CURTAINS 
FOR EVERY MAKE OF CAR 
Photograph,Specifieations & Samples 
of Materials on Request. Write today 
DETROIT MOTOR CAR SUPPLY CO. 


1240 JEFFERSON AVE., DETROIT, MICH. 








e 
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Build a Bungalow rz: 

S$ a complete 
bill of material with each set of stock plans. Complete plans, specifications, 
details, bill of material and building contracts of this six room bungalow, only $15. ( 


Send 25 cents silver, for our 100 page book of bungalow, cottage 


and house plans, giving size of house, size of 











rooms, floor plans, picture of outside, approxi- 


Desion No. 76-B mate cost and other valuable information. 


V. W. VOORHEES, Architect 


46-48 Eitel Building SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 








AN OLD WOMAN—A TIRED SEWING MACHINE 


The never ceasing PUMP, PUMP, PUMP caused by cheap 
oil clogging the action points and wheels kills a woman—kills 
a sewing machine, too. The bearings wear loose and the 
machine wears out—twice as soon as it should 


“3-IN-ONE” SEWING MACHINE OIL 


is a clean, free-flowing, pleasant odored oil that won’t gum or 
collect dust or dirt on any machine under any conditions. 

Lubricates every part—bobbin, hand wheel, thumb screws, 
treadle—just right to run lightly and smoothly. It cleans 
and polishes the wooden case and keeps rust and tarnish off 
all the metal parts. 

You can get more “3-in-One”’ for less cost, and it will last 
longer than any other Sewing Machine Oil on earth. Try it 


Y’S SEEDS 


For fresh- 
ness, purity and reli- 
ability, Ferry’s Seeds are 
in a class by themselves. 
Farmers have confidence 
in them because they 
know they can be relied 
upon. Don’t experiment 
with cheap seeds—your 
surety lies in buying seeds 
sent out by a conscien- 
tious, trustworthy house. 
Ferry’s Seed Annual 
for 1908 is FREE. 


D. M. FERRY & CO., DetRom, MICH. 


NO PARTY LINES 


In order to successfully conduct business, the business office of to-day 
must be equipped with modern conveniences. The same principle 
applies to the economical conduct of the household; therefore, 


THE AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE FOR THE OFFICE AND THE HOME 
THE HOME TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


OF LOS ANGELES 
716, 718, 720 and 722 South Olive Street 














Pioneer Perfect Frames are 
jthe Standard) 


of knock-down boat construction. 
=| You can easily build this boat 
yourself with Pioneer Perfect 
=| Frames, the onty frames having 
ribs bent to EXACT SHAPE, SET UP, 
TRUED, TESTED And BEVELED for 
pLankine before being knocked 
down for shipment to you. 
Pioneer Perfect Frames save ALL 
the hard work, and two-rTHiRps 
the cost of a similar, complete 
: > boat. Rememper, with Pioneer 
Frames we we furnish, absulutely FREE, patterns and instructions fer com- 
pleting your boat. Order Pioneer Frames TO-DAY on the Easy PAYMENT | 
plan and see for yourself the simpticity of the Pioneer System. If you | 
haven't time, or cannot get material conveniently to complete your boat 
yourself, write us for low-priced, perfect Deckine, Pianxine, Firtrxes, 
Enaive, etc. Write TO-DAY for FREE Book of Pioneer Perfect Frames 
and Full-Size Patterns, etc., or send 25c for 104-paGE BoaT-BUILDERS’ 
Book. 300 illustrations. All about our 40 types of boats, engines, etc. 
Money back if not satisfied 


| PIONEER BOAT AND PATTERN CO., Wharf 208, Bay City, Mich. | 
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between Chicago 
and the Pacific 
Coast, via the 


Chicago, Union Pacific 


& North Western Line 


The electric lighted Overland Limited between Chicago and 
San Francisco and Chicago and Portland, the electric lighted 
Los Angeles Limited between Chicago and Los Angeles (via the 
Chicago & North Western, Union Pacific & Salt Lake Route) and 
the China and Japan Fast Mail between Chicago, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles and Portland, via 


The Only Double Track Railway Between 
ChicagoandtheMissouriRiver 


The equipment of these trains is of the highest character 
of excellence. Low one way and round trip rates in 
effect to and from Chicago and all points east. Daily 
and personally conducted tours in Pullman tourist 
sleeping cars. Train schedules, rates of fare, sleeping 
car reservations, maps and booklets on application. 






S \ 


— —€ ~. 
Noa maii\\ Me 







































R. R. RITCHIE, C. A. THURSTON, G.A., RV. HOLDER, G. A., 
Gen. Agt. Pacific Coast, 605 So. Spring St., 153 Third St., 
878 Market St., Los Angeles. Portland. 











San Francisco. 
W. B. KNISKERN, P. T. M., 
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Southern Quail are Plentiful 


SHO T SHELLS Look for the Red ty M.C. Trademark on your game 


shells. The red U. M. C. ball is on every case and 
ines, standing asa “mark of merit. It protects you 
against inferior and ‘‘just as good” shells. Memorize 
this trademark. Call for U. M.C. Shells and you'll 
have uniform snappy, hard-hitting loads. 















Insist—it’s worth while. 


THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
Write to M. HARTLEY COMPANY, Sole Representative 
313-315 Broadway, New York City 














PALMER 


Rand, | | Gasoline Motors 
McNally 








& Co., 
Chicago 


One, two and four 
cylinder. 


Two and four cycle. 


25 styles and sizes. 














HE resources of our engraving, printing, and pub- 
lishing plant include the latest time-saving 


machinery and automatic devices. We aim to do Engines in stock on the Pacific Coast at the following 
work quickly and to do it well. For nearly addresses: 

50 YEARS Seattle, Washington . . . Colman Dock 
we hove. em inowe mone ot he ernest printers Vallejo, Califonia . . . 108 Penn. Street 
and pubiishers in the nite tates you are 
interested in commercial printing, maps, globes, Vancouver, B.C. . . 1600 Powell Street 


atlases, school books, or general trade publications, 
we invite correspondence. We regularly handle 
orders from one thousand to five million copies. PALM ER BROTHERS 


RAND, McNALLY & CO., CHICAGO COS COB, CONNECTICUT 
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The typewriter user always expects more and better 
service from the 


Remington Typewriter 


than from any other writing machine. He has reason to, 
a right to, and we want him to. 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated ) 


New York and Everywhere 
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THE LARGEST and FINEST 


\.. caccemsecemmscemmcamme 
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| Overy 
One 


True 
to 





Buy 
the 
Best 


ASSORTMENT on the COAST 


OUR CATALOGUE SENT FREE 


Contains 148 pages full of illustrations and valuable information. 
The best book of its kind ever published on the Coast. Sent free 
on request. 


ORDER YOUR TREES NOW 


We have all the leading standard varieties. 


3 
BURBANK’S NEW CREATIONS 

Send 10c for our beautifully illustrated booklet, in colors, describ- 
ing the Santa Rosa, Gaviota, Formosa, and Vesuvius Pius, the 
Ruttanp Piumcor, the Royat and Parapox Watxuts. We are sole 
propagators and disseminators. 


Estab. 1884—Paid up Capital $200,000.00—Inc. 


FANCHER CREEK NURSERIES 


GEO. C. ROEDING, President and Manager 
P. O. BOX 28, FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 





u 














Jno. J. Cone 


Jas. C. Hallsted 
D. W. McNaugher 


Robert W. Hunt 
A. W. Fierro 


Robert W. Hunt & Co. 


Bureau of Inspection 
Tests and Consultation 


66 Broadway, NEW YORK 31 Norfolk House, LONDON 


1121 The Rookery, CHICAGO 
Monongahela Bank Building, PITTSBURGH 
425 Washington St., SAN FRANCISCO 


Inspection of Rails and Fastenings, Cars, 
Locomotives, Pipes, etc., Bridges, Buildings 
and other Structures 
Cement Inspection and Testing 


Chemical and Physical Laboratories in 
San Francisco 


Chicago, New York and London 


Reports and Estimates on Properties and 
Processes 














1. LEVY 


MRS. D. SCHWEITZER 





J. Schweitzer 


Company 











WHOLESALE 
BUTCHERS AND 


MEAT JOBBERS 
NO RETAILING DONE 


1412 BUSH ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
..« CALIFORNIA ... 
Telephone Main 368 











HOTEL, RESTAURANT 
AND SHIPPING SUPPLIES 
.- eA SPECIALTY.... 




















The 
National Supply 
Company 


OIL WELL 
SUT Lan 


Drilling Tools, Casing, Pipe 








MAIN OFFICE 


117 No. Main St., LOS ANGELES 


BRANCHES 
Bakersfield Coalinga McKittrick 
Santa Maria 
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O need to go up stream and con- 
N struct miles and miles of ditch 
to get the water high enough. 

Place one of the powerful I. H. C. 
gasoline engines on the stream where it 
is nearest your land. There are large 
engines for irrigating on a big scale and 
smaller engines for small farms. 

These engines are the best means for 
raising and utilizing the underflow; also 
for raising water from lakes, ponds, and 
wells, and also running streams. 

They will raise all the water you need 
and deliver it just where you want it—in 
the ditch or in:laterals. 

The first cost of one of these I. H. C. 
gasoline engines is, in almost every case, 
less than the building of a long ditch to 
enable the water to flow naturally to the 
land. 

And the cost of running is always less 
than the cost of keeping the ditch clean 


N IRRIGATE 
YOUR UPLANDS WITH AN 





I. EX. C. 
ENGINE 


of drifting sand, silt, weeds and fast 
growing bushes. 

In many cases, an I. H. C. engine 
enables you to reach the knolls and other 
high places which you can not reach at 
all by ditch without expensive fiumes that 
are “tumble-down” and must be repaired 
every spring. 

The engines are made both vertical and 
horizontal and in many sizes from 1 to 
20-horse power. They are easily con- 
trolled and run dependably. The irri- 
gator does not need to give them constant 
attention. 

Only an occasional return to them, to 
replenish the fuel and water supply, is 
all that is necessary. One man can handle 
the head of water in the field and at the 
same time attend to the engine. 

International local agents will furnish 
catalogs and give particulars on all sizes 
of irrigating engines. Or write the 
nearest branch office. 


WESTERN GENERAL AGENCIES: Denver, Colorado; Portland, Oregon; Salt Lake City, Utah 
Helena, Montana; Spokane, Washington; San Francisco, California 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA 


(INCORPORATED) 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 





The What 
The Why 


If you want to get well and stay well, the 
chances.are 9 to 1 that you can—and without 
drugs or medicines of any kind. Learn the 
wonderful mission of the 


INTERNAL BATH 


My free booklet proves that 90 per cent of 
human ailments are due to one easily remov- 


able cause, and tells you how to remove the 
e a cause. Write to Chas. A. Tyrrell, M. D., 
321 F, Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 





Flood Building 








We have an interesting proposition for 
subscription solicitors. Write us about it. 


SUNSET MAGAZINE 


San Francisco | 


Detroit 
2 PE ngine 


Starts f 8-5-7-10-H. P. 


without cranking; “ 
aller tionate prices. 


cams, valves, springs or sprocke 


bearings bab- 
bitted. For 
your Row Boat, 
Sail Boat, Launch. & 
10,000 in use. 
Send for 
testimonials 
DETROIT ENGINE WORKS 
1289 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich 


ets. Only 3 moving parts, All 
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GALENA-SIGNAL Cable ahem: ULCO 
OIL COMPANY A BC Code, 4th Edition 


Pacific Coast Lumberman’s Telegraph Code 
FRANKLIN, PENNSYLVANIA 


Western Union Telegraph Code 
American Lumberman Telecode 


Sole manufacturers of the celebrated GALEN. 
COACH, ENGINE and CAR OILS and we $ 
PERFECTION VALVE and SIGNA AL OILS. 

GUARANTEE COST per thousand miles for 
from one to five years, when conditions warrant it. 

Maintain EXPERT DEPARTMENT, which is an 
Organization of skilled railway mechanics of wide 
and varied experience. Services of experts fur- 
nished free of charge to patrons interested in the 
economical use of oils. 


Street Railway Lubrication a Specialty 


Union Lumber Co. 


Redwood and Pine Lumber 


Railroad Ties, Telegraph Poles, Shingles, 
Split Shakes, Etc. 


Office 909 Monadnock Bldg. 





Galena Railway Safety Oil 


Made especially for use in Headlights, Cab, 
Classification and Tail-lights, and for Switch and 
Semaphore Lamps. Burns equally well with the 
long-time as with the one-day burner, with or with- 
out chimney, as the burner requires. 

Is pure water white in color; high fire test; low 
cold test, and splendid gravit 

Please write to home office ioe further particulars. 


Charles Miller, President sawaeiss 


Fort Bragg, Mendocino County, California 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


TELEPHONE TEMPORARY 2260 


























San Francisco Pioneer Varnish Works 


MM AON. UoF Acc T UrkR. Ee R-S..0 fF 
J = 3 Note: The Varnishes used by the 
E. L. HUETER Fine Coach, Railway and Furniture = {i SS 


Proprietor V A R N | S nd E S supplied exclusively by this firm 


1532 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 























Sterilized Meals pack- 
ed in 2 and 5 pound 


The McConway & Torley Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Flours and meals 


Sole Manufacturers of the 


manufactured under 
this celebrated Trade 
Mark stand for 


“QUALITY” 


Cartons and always 
Fresh. Mills located 
Lombard and Mont- 
gomery Streets, San 
Francisco, California. 








Janney Coupler 


Used exclusively on the passenger equipment of 
the Southern Pacific Company and its allied lines 


REMOVING WEST ? 


Household Goods Shipped at Reduced Rates to Colorado, Utah and Pacific 
Coast Points. Loaders and Distributors of Machinery, Furniture and House- 
hold Goods in Mixed Car Lots. Export and Import Freight Contractors. 
Transfer Equipment and Storage Warehouses at Los Angeles, San Francisco 


and Seattle. 
TRANSCONTINENTAL FREIGHT 60. 
Chicago: 215 Dearborn St. San Francisco: 789 Marke 
Los Angeles: 224 W. Fifth * New York: 29 Broadway Seattle: oo “Main st 


. offers good money making opportunities to ener- 
Sunset Magazine getic solicitors. Write for further information to 
Subscription Department, Room 16, Flood Building, San Francisco, California 








PACIFIC COAST REPRESENTATIVES 


MCMULLIN & EYRE 
Flood Building San Francisco 
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HEALING BICYCLE TIRES 

Save you trouble and money The best tire made. Nails, tacks, glass and snags will not let 

air out. Made from best quality extra tough rubber, close-woven tension fabric chemically 

treated, automatic solidifier, extra heavy tread, strong, durable, resilient. “a s No imitations, 
guarantee tag on each tire. Order at sale price. Give size tire want 


Cut price catalog of Bicycles and Sporting Goods free. Dealers wanted. 95 
68 LAKE ST. SS 
THE Vi DEPT. T 21 CHICAGO A Pair 


REFRIGERATING AND ICE-MAKING MACHINES 


OF ANY DESIRED CAPACITY 


Works and Office: KEARNY & FRANCISCO STS. 
Le LCAN ARON WORKS SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 






































: Erickson & Petersen 


WELLS FARGO BUILDING 
PORTLAND OREGON 


GENERAL RAILROAD 
CONTRACTORS 





ESTIMATES GIVEN ON RAILROAD 
CONSTRUCTION 


Henry Lund & Company PETTIBONE, MULLIKEN & Co. 
See -eetines said them Manufacturers of Boom, Crossings, Split Switches, 
” , alias Switch Stands, Head Chairs, Tie Bars, Jenne 
Track Jacks, Track Drills, Rail Benders, Rail 
Braces, “‘ Channel” Switches, ‘‘Strom’”’ Clamp 
Contractors of Railway Material Frogs ‘‘Transit’’ Switches. 


628 Montgomery Street San Francisco, Califernia | = 725 MARQUETTE BUILDING, CHICAGO. 




















European Steel Rails and Fittings of every description 














New Pintsch Light Inverted Mantle Lamps “30% S2 funiaion 
tion of gas —a revolution in 


Steam Heat Steam Couplers sl 
SAFETY CAR-HEATING AND LIGHTING COMPANY 


United States Express Building, Trinity Place and Rector Street, New York City 
2134 WOOLSEY STREET - - BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 

















STANDARD GAS ENGINE CO. 
GAS ENGINES 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 


Endorsed and Used by United States Government 
WRITTEN GUARANTEE WITH EACH ONE 
DENNISON and KING STREETS 


EAST OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
Good Agents Wanted 
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JOHN W. DICKIE @ SON 


SHIP BUILDERS and LUMBER MANUFACTURERS 





Descriptions 


and car stock. 


We Build Wooden 
| Vessels of all 


Our specialty is the manufacturing 

of ship lumber; long lengths fur- 
‘ nished, any sizes, rough or surfaced. 
We can furnish ties, bridge timbers 





THESE ARE A FEW OF 
OUR. SHIPS 


S. Mexico 
S. Centralia 
S. Ramona 
S. Acme 

S. Del Norte 
S. Vanguard 
S. Arcata 
S. Willapa 
S. Doris 


PONE nDDN 


Ferry Steamers for Key Route 
San Francisco Bay 


San Jose 
Yerba Buena 
San Francisco 
Claremont 
Contra Costa 
Fernwood 

















Western Union Code 








Home Office, San Francisco, Cal. Mill and Yard, Raymond, Wash. 
Address all Communications to RAYMOND 


J 





PET 





Don’t Wear a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance is a new scientific 
discovery with automatic air cushions that 
draws the broken parts together and binds 
them as you would a broken limb. It abso- 
lutely holds firmly and comfortably and 
never slips, always light and cool and 
conforms to every movement of the body 
without chafing or hurting. I make it to 
your measure and send it to you on a strict 
guarantee of satisfaction or money refunded 
and I have put my price so low that any- 
body, rich or poor, can buy it. Remember 
I make it to your order—send it to you— 
you wear it—and if it doesn’t satisfy you, 
you send it back to me and I will refund 
your money, The banks or any responsible citizen in Marshall will tell you 
that is the way I do business—always absolutely on the square and I have 
sold to thousands of people this way for the past five years. Remember I use no 
salves, no harness, no lies, no fakes. I just give you a straight business deal 
at a reasonable prive. 


C. E. Brooks, 6171 Brooks Bldg., Marshall, Mich. 


. 30007010000 
4 A WEAR INTHE 


REAL ESTATE 
LURKS NDR 


We will teach you by mail the Real Estate, General Brokerage and Insurance 
Business, and appoint you 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 
of the oldest and largest co-operative real estate and brokerage company in 
America. Representatives are making $3,000 to $10,000 a year without any 
investment of capital. Excellent opportunities open to YOU. By our system 
you can make money in a few weeks without interfering with your present 
occupation. Our co-operative department will give you more chvice, salable 
property to handle than any other institution in the world. A THOROUGH 
COMMERCIAL LAW COURSE FREE TO EACH REPRESENTATIVE. Write for 
62-page book free. 
THE CROSS COMPANY, 1158 Reaper Block, Chicago, Illinois 




















Employer 


we can furnish you with all tne help 
you may need. 


Employee 


we can furnish you with the position 
you are looking for. 


That's All 


MURRAY & READY 


Leading Employment and Labor 
Agents 
WHITE PALACE HOTEL BUILDING 


1 1th and Market Sts., San Francisco, Cal. 
BRANCHES: 

2nd and Main Sts. Los Angeles, Cal. 

6th and Franklin Sts. 


Oakland, Cal. 
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The Electric Washer 


and Wringer 


Yu can now have your washings done by electricity. 






The 1900 Electric Washer Outfit (Washer, Wringer and Motor com- 

plete) does all the heavy work of washing and wrings out the clothes. 

Any electric light current furnishes the power needed. You connect 
up the washer the same way you put an electric light globe into its socket. 
Then all there is to do to start the washer is—turn on the electricity. The 
motion of the tub (driven by the electricity) and the water and soap in the tub 
wash the clothes clean. Washing is done quicker and easier, and more thor- 
oughly and economically this way than ever before, 









Servants will stay contented—laundry bills will be saved—clothes will last twice as 
long—where there is a 1900 Electric Washer to do the washing. 

These washers save so much work and worry and trouble, that they sell themselves. 
This is the way of it— 

We ship you an Electric Washer and prepay the freight. 

Use the washer a month. Wash your linens and laces—wash your blankets and 
quilts—wash your rugs. 

Then—when the month is up, if you are not convinced the washer is all we say— 
don’t keep it. Tell us you don’t want the washer and that will settle the matter. We 
won't charge anything for the use you have had of it. 

This is the only washer outfit that does all the drudgery of the washing—twashes and 
wrings clothes—saves them irom wear and tear—and keeps your servants contente‘. 

Our Washer Book tells how our washers are made and how they work. Send for this 
book today. 

Don’t mortgage your pleasure in life to dread of wash-day and wash-day troubles 
with servants. eee the 1900 Electric Washer and Wringer shoulder eel wash-day 
burden—save your clothes and money, and keep your servants contented. 

Write for our Washer Book at once. Address— 


Wringing The 1900 Washer Co., 3130 Henry Street, Binghamton, N.Y. CIt you live in 
Canada, write to the Canadian 1900 Washer Co., 355 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ont.) 






























FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE MARINE AUTOMOBILE 


CALIFORNIA AND SANSOME STREETS, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


BERNARD FAYMONVILLE, Vice-Pres 
Louis WEINMANN, Secretary 














J.B. LEVISON, 2np. V. P.& Marine Sec'y 
WM. J. DUTTON, PRESIDENT THOMAS M. GARDINER, TreasuRER 











DEWEY.STRONG &CO | TONOPAH GOLDFIELD BULLFROG 





MANHATTAN AND COMSTOCKS 
A SPECIALTY 


G4 CO. Pa 
| Have reamed buines 324 BUSH STREET 


DIRECTLY OPPOSITE NEW SAN FRANCISCO STOGK AND EXCHANGE BUILDING 





MERCHANTS EXCHANGE, S.F. 
‘PHONE TEMP, 4455 




















Primrose Hams and Bacon 


Golden Gate Lard Primrose Salad Oil 


Sound and wholesome Food Products prepared under strictly 
Hygienic conditions and United States Government Inspection. 


WESTERN MEAT CO., South San Francisco, San Mateo County, California 


FOR SALE BY ALL FIRST-CLASS DEALERS 
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This Bureau is established for the purpose of furnishing accurate and unbiased 
information about the Pacific Coast and the great wide-awake West. 

Sunset Magazine by reason of its close connection with the great railway systems 
of the West is in a position to furnish the most complete and accurate data about 
opportunities for home making. 

We plan to make this the most complete bureau of its kind in the country. We will 
cheerfully furnish information about any section of the country, telling you what the 
resources are, how to get there, what the cost will be, and will send you descriptive boo/:s, 
maps and folders—in fact, all the information our great facilities enable us to give. 

No advertisement will be permitted herein the reliability of which has not been first 
determined. We will be glad to furnish full information about any advertisement 
appearing in this department. 


NORTHWESTERN DEPARTMENT HOME OFFICE SOUTHWESTERN DEPARTMENT 
WELLS FARGO BUILDING FLOOD BUILDING 600 SPRING STREET 


PORTLAND, OREGON SAN FRANCISCO Los ANGELES 
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SAN JOSE 


(San-Ho-say) 


In the heart of the famous 
Santa Clara Valley—50 miles 
south from San Francisco. 





= A railway terminal— 
trains to all points in 


Sainte Glaure Club] California and elec iric 








mins be roads to all parts of the 
valley. Delightful all 
year-around climate—semi-tropical. Noted for its sunshine, fruits, flowers and natural attractions. 
The leading educational and horticultural county of California. A beautiful andprosperous home city 
with seven banks and deposits of $50,000,000.00. Poultry thrives in this section and is bringing big 
returns on small investments. For full information send two-cent stamp to 


J. T. BROOKS, Secretary, SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
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|CASTLE ROCK 


WASHINGTON 


S located in southwestern Washington in the midst of one of the 
finest dairying countries in the world. Fruit of all kinds grows 
to perfection in this section, pests being practically unknown. 
Several coal mines are in operation near Castle Rock, producing 


high quality coal. Cement of first-class commercial grade exists 
near Castle Rock in unlimited quantities, and only awaits the 
advent of capital to open up the biggest cement mines of the West. 
Agriculture offers unusual inducements to farmers, as there is 
much rich land in this vicinity, with good prices for farm products 
Labor is in great and constant demand at wages from $3.00 up, in 
the mines and logging camps. Intending settlers will find Castle 
Rock and vicinity worthy of thorough investigation before settling 
elsewhere. The city has a population of about 1400, with first-class 
high and primary schools. Unsurpassed climate. 

The whole of southwestern Washington is being rapidly developed. 
The opportunity is here now. Write for full information to 


COMMERCIAL CLUB, Castle Rock, Wash. 





Thousands of Acres to Be 
Thrown Open in California 


Los Ancetes, February 20.—Under the 
new arrangement just announced, governing 
the eighth opening in California lands, 
actual residence upon the land is not neces- 
sary, but it must be improved with buildings, 
orchard or irrigation ditches during the first 
year, which insures population, activity and 
rapid growth. Applications may now be filed 
for land in the new settlement. 

We will send you the New Plan Book of 
Instructions to Homeseekers for 10 cents 
(stamps or coin) and include a three months’ 
subscription to the Western Empire, a valu- 
able California magazine about the wonderful 
industrial development of California rural 
life, sports, adventure, etc. Also sample 
copies of the Pacific Fruit World and the 
Live Stock Tribune, the two leading farm 
and poultry papers of California—all for 
10 cents, which may result in a long life and 
modest fortune for you. 

Address, Home Extension Committee, 208 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Los Angeles, 
California. 
































$10,000.00 a Year for Life 

Would you like an income of $1,000 to $10,000 a year for life? 
WE HAVE THE OPPORTUNITY FOR YOU 

Rogers-Hesseltine Company, Seattle, Wash. : 

Please reserve .....------. Ownership Bonds for me of 
$100.00 each, and send me booklet, reports and full informa- 
tion, as I am seeking a safe and good investment 

If convinced this is a sound and profitable enterprise, I 


Tes GOLDEN WEST 


A Land of Great Opportunity 
Where one GOOD INVESTMENT will bring 
you Wealth and Comfort for Life 

A “ — Are you tired of drudging along in the same old way, day 
ee by day, year by year, the everlasting same old Grind? 
A 2 oe are, ea don’t you do as ee ye cnee of all 
merica havedone—make investments in virgin fields e one great r og 
American territory where large fortunes are made is the PACIFIC will pay for age the rate of en) oor and $10.00 per 
NORTHWEST. Even this great field is being rapidly taken up. THEREFORE ACT TO- month on each $100.00 Bond until fully paid. 
DAY. Send in coupcen and receive reliable information about one of the most profitable Name 
enterprises in the world. ACT NOW. If on examination you are not convinced this is ra 
i a great opportunity to secure a permanent income for life, you are not obliged to make | address 
any payments. ROGERS-HESSELTINE CO., Financial Agents, 1162 to 1166 Empire 
us Building, Seattle, Washington Branch Offices, Spokane, Washington, Portland, Oregon. | Postoffice------------------------- State 
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UNDER SOUTHERN CALI- 


: | RANCHING fornias sunny. SKIES 


Send at once for this beautifully illustrated book—FREE. Learn how an 
acre of garden land can be made to pay $1,000 per year. Small ranches 
24 to 20 acres. Easy terms. Fine soil. Abundance of water. Write to-day. 


A. L. FOSTER & CO., 412-15 Huntington Building, Los Angeles, California 
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“ONE OF THE MANY FACTORIES AT SUNNYVALE" 


of San Francisco. We are a factory town surrounded by fertile fields. Only one hour from 

San Francisco. Property values are very low, being less than one-half asked in any other 
town between San Jose and San Francisco. We are in a position to offer special inducements 
to manufacturers who wish to locate. Write for full particulars and illustrated catalog. 


SUNNYVALE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


R. B. CHERINGTON, Secretary 


Gof San Francis to-day offers more for the investor than any other town surrounding the Bay 











A man on an ordinary |GREAT LAND OPENING 


salary can within two We have placed under thorough irrigation through the great Central Canal, 
2 . aided by special act of Congress, the big rich wheat farms of Colusa and Glen: 
years prepare for himself counties, the richest fruit and garden land in all California. An abundance of 
fi water every day in the year, that each year enriches a soil that is already equal 
an income that will enable to the best, plus a long dry pleasant growing season is the reason of our superiority 
% f : ar , Here the orange matures earlier and commands the highest price of any frui 
him to live in California | on the market. All fruits raised in California are being grown with great profit 


here. Alfalfa, cows and hogs, will pay for your farm after you make the first 
and afford all the com- payment. Cheap transportation, good soil, cheap water and delightful climate 
All the year around growing season. No “between grass season.” 10, 20 and 4 


forts of life and more of acre tracts. Terms, one-quarter cash, balance three equal annual payments. If 
cultivated, second payment extended to end of second year. Write for illustrated 
the luxuries than he ever | booklet. 


did on a salary of $2,000 C. M. WOOSTER CO., AMicisco CaLire AND MARKET STS. 


a per aere| IN CALIFORNIA |°Czsk" 



































AS UNCLE SAM’S BONDS AND PAYS 


GOOD 7, GUARANTEED DIVIDENDS 

Et ETT E_ R THAN LIFE INSURANCE, FOR IT MEANS A SURE AND PERPETUAL 
INCOME 

oe] E S T OF ALL FOR YOUR SAVINGS, AS IT COMPRISES REAL ESTATE 
SECURITY OF UNQUESTIONABLE VALUE 


YOUR INVESTMENT IN THE WORLD’S LARGEST LEMON GROVE 


SITUATED IN THE RICHEST SECTION OF 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


WILL SURELY PAY YOU 25% YEARLY WHILE YOUR HOLDINGS IN FOUR YEARS’ TIME 
WILL BE WORTH SEVERAL TIMES THEIR COST 


Send for Free Booklet, showing how wecan pay you great profits and absolutely secure your principal. 


CALIFORNIA COAST LEMON Co. I. W. HELLMAN BUILDING LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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W. E. G6. SAUNDERS Ll. A. NARES 


ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO 
NARES & SAUNDERS 
Orricss: MANAGERS 
Laton, CALIFORNIA 
Lemoore, CALIFORNIA 
Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
135 South Broadway 
Farsno, CALIFORNIA 
Room 10, Fresno 
National Bank Bldg. 


135 SouTH BROADWAY 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


April 29th, 1907 


Sunset Magazine, 
Flood Building, 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Gentlemen: Your letter of April 27th 
to our Fresno office has been referred to this 
office for reply. In response to your inquiry we 
would state that we have kept a record of results 
secured from advertising in the "Sunset" since 
December 5th. This record shows that we have 
received sixty-eight inquiries that mention the ad 
in "Sunset." We have quite a number of others 
that do not indicate where the writer saw our ad 
and allowing the proper proportion of these to the 
"Sunset" would swell the above figures consider- 
ably. We received four inquiries this morning 
mentioning the Apnil edition of the "Sunset," 
which we find is excelling the previous editions 
in bringing inquiries. Yours truly, 
NARES & SAUNDERS 


anagers 


Dic. B Per N. C. Blanchard 














Santa Paula 


VENTURA COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


“The GLEN CITY” 


OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 

















Population ae only 15 miles from the sea, and 66 miles from 


Angeles; railroad facilities excellent 


The home of the Lemon, the Orange, the English Walnut, the 
Lima Bean, the Apricot. The soil, alluvial and sandy loam, makes 

ible this great diversity of crops. Every season of the year is a 
ecenee time, making business conditions unusually active and con- 


stant the year through. For descriptive booklet, address 


The Board of Trade, Santa Paula, California 




















THE BEST IN CALIFORNIA 


If you are looking for the most beautiful and climatic- 
ally perfect location in Southern California, 
write for that charming booklet, entitled 


“Ontario, California— 
The City That Charms 


Essentially a Place for 
Beautiful Homes’’ 


Address THE ONTARIO LAND & IMPROVEMENT CO., Ontario, Cal. 
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to the great valley of 
California, to our Irri- 


GATED Lawnps_ situated 


one hundred miles north of San. Francisco, 
where flowers bloom all the year around— 
where oranges, apples, and every known fruit 
and vegetable grow side by side—where mid- 
summer and winter are as lovely as spring— 
where children bloom like the flowers, and 
where physicians can not make a living. 

COME TO THIS EARTHLY PAR- 
ADISE. Why remain where you are frozen 
up for six or seven months in the year, and 
nearly killed with the heat in the summer 
time? 


COME 


Where 10 acres of land will give you an 
income of $2,000 a year, and support your 
family in happiness and comfort, and 20 acres 
will make you wealthy. Where the land yield 
is enormous, and the demand always exceeds 
the supply. Where alfalfa yields 10 tons to 
the acre. Where the farmers, whose season 
never ends, eat home grown vegetables and 
fruits in January and bask in the sunshine. 
Where the climate is so mild that you save 
practically all your fuel bill, and half the cost 
of clothing. Where public schools and 
churches are plentiful and peace and good-will 
prevail. The land is rich, dark loam—deep 
and fertile, and ready for planting, with 
abundant water for irrigation at a very low 
rate per acre. Water and rail transportation 
to San Francisco. It will cost you from $25 
to $100 an acre, payable one-quarter in cash 
and the balance, which your crops will pay 
for, in five yearly payments. 

Write us at once, for the price of this land 
may be advanced at any time without notice, 
for booklets with photographic views and full 
information. 


AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY STATE 


GOLDEN STATE 
IRRIGATED FARMS CO. 


C. B. HUBBARD, Sales Manager 
310 Clay Street, San Francisco, California 


Branch Office: D. M. Dorman, Manager, 243 Winston Street, 
Los Angeles, California 


REFERENCES: American National Bank, San Francisco; First 
National Bank, Los Angeles; California National Bank, Sacramento. 
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Low Ratlroad Rates 


toCalifornia’s Home Lands | 
During March and April, 1908 


HERE ARE SOME OF THEM 


> 


Chicago, Ill...........................$38.00 St. Joseph, Mo. ....................$30.00 
St. Louis, Mo., direct —-.-...-.. 35.50 Council Bluffs, Ia. ............ ..... 30.00 
New Orleans, La., direct ....... 35.50 Omaha, Neb......................... 30.00 
Kansas City, Mo...... -....-..---- 30.00 Mineola, Texas....................-. 30.00 
Leavenworth, Kas...........---.- “30.00 Houston, Texas -.................. 30.00 


Tickets sold daily and good for stopovers in California and certain Arizona, New Mexico and Nevada 
points. Long time limits. For rates from other eastern points and detailed information, write to nearest agent 


Southern Pacific 


Ticket Offices 
884 Market Street 
14 Powell Street, San Francisco 
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536 South Spring Street 





California’s Model Colony 
Now Open for Colonization 


THE FAMOUS 


| YUCAIPA 
VALLEY 


Located sixty-six miles from Los Angeles, adjoining Redlands, the ‘‘Gem Home 
City” of Southern California, and the richest city per capita in California. The valley 
embraces 14,000 acres of California's richest soil, has an elevation of from 1800 to 
3000 feet, a climate unexcelled in California, an average annual rainfall of 224 inches, 
flowing artesian wells, never-failing springs, soils (30 feet in depth) adapted for the 
successful growth of alfalfa, vegetables, corn, hay, grain, oranges, grapes, peaches, 
cherries, apricots, figs, olives, apples, etc. The Valley has been under cultivation 
for thirty years, and a failure of crops is unknown. Six crops of alfalfa, aggregating 
eleven tons per acre, are harvested each season without irrigation. Splendid home 
market for everything produced. 


YUCAIPA CITY 


Will be located in the center of the colony, with up-to-date improvements, includ- 
ing broad’ streets, water under pressure, electric lights, parks, reservations for 
churches, schools and public buildings. In opening this property for coloniza- 
tion in tracts of twenty acres and upward, we propose, for a limited time, to assist 
those who secure homes there, to the extent of the cost of their transportation to 
California. Maps and descriptive matter will be mailed upon application. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA COLONIZATION BUREAU 


Los Angeles, California 
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RUSSELL CITY 


The New City on San Francisco Bay 


AND 


The Best Investment in California 






Lots ‘ a One Hour 
\. WC from 
$200 ¥ San Francisco 
or 
and up Twenty- 
five 
Ten per ’ 
cent down Minutes 
and from 
$5.00 Oakland 
permonth \WeY to 
Noo Interest Russell 
No Gaxes City 
Perfect F; ree automobile 
Climate ofice to Ruseell Cy 


This is the biggest suburban lot proposition 
on the market. Choice building lots for sale. 
1351 sold to date. Lots are going rapidly. 
Send coupon on opposite page for free ticket. 


EAST SHORE @ SUBURBAN 
REALTY COMPANY 


1015} Broadway, Oakland, Cal. 2195 Bush St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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RUSSELL CITY 


Do you know? 
Are you aware of the fact 


that it takes twenty years to double your 
money if placed in a savings bank? 


But money invested in Real Estate 
should double itself, if judiciously invested, 
in two to five years. 


Russell City 


is your opportunity 


Improvements free. Easy payments. Six __ 
months’ extension in case of sickness. 


° ar Pi 
Money refunded in case of death, see? 
e e oe .¢) s Cer 
with interest at 6 per cent. Poe a 
OE ES SO 
: & ¥ ee ” 
Take advantage of this . se, eee gf 
opportunity and Si ft 
a O's ye wee 
Mail this coupon 8S 
CL ME oh Mo 
to-day sf Se oe ri 
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These Farming Stock and Oil drilling scenes 
are typical of Kern County, the Land of Corn Milk 





and Oil You will obtain full information by sending ‘ 
your name and address with stamp enclosed to | j 
THE BOARD OF TRADE OF KERN COUNTY, BAKERSFIELD 








BIG FIELD RANCH | | | 


22,840 Acres $25.00 per Acre 

















If you want the best land in California, with abundance of water, 
for $25 per acre (no additional charge for water right), land that is 
unexcelled for alfalfa, corn, grain, grapes, peaches or pears, dairying, 
hogs or cattle, write for folders and: maps. 


PERCY H. CLARK COMPANY 


311 H. W. Hellman Building, Los Angeles, California 


REFERENCES: ANY BANK,TRUST COMPANY OR NEWSPAPER IN LOSANGELES 
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(Map of _ THE MAGNIFYING GLASS 
California CALI FO RNIA 


Showing IS NOW TURNED ON 


, TERRA BELLA 


8000 acres of Choice Land in the heart of the 
famous CITRUS BELT of TULARE COUNTY 


~—_ Perfect Climate 
Combination Cheap Water Rights 


for the “‘Gentleman’s Occupation,” orange growing. 
Fabulous Profits. _$250.00—$1000.00 per acre 
annually made. Prices: $65.00—$110.00 per 
acre. Easy terms. If you wart to own land in 
California it will pay you to write for our beau- 
tiful booklet. It’s free to intending purchasers. 


EDWARD D. SILENT & CO. 


GENERAL AGENTS 
216 West Second Street Los Angeles, California 
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Lands in Yuba County, California 


Orange, Lemon, Lime, Olive, Peach, Apricot, Pear, Berry and Alfalfa Lands 
in Tracts to Suit. Abundance of Water for Irrigation where needed 


Prices from $25.00 to $100.00 per acre. FINE CLIMATE 





For Particulars Write 


BOARD of SUPERVISORS or MARYSVILLE CHAMBER of COMMERCE 
MARYSVILLE, CALIFORNIA 














Main Canal GARDEN SPOT OF THE 


Supplying 


cans SACRAMENTO WALLEY 


IRRIGATED LANDS IN TRACTS TO SUIT 





EASY TERMS 
TO THOSE IMPROVING LANDS 





Abundant water at low rates. No crop failure—land 
level—soil deep, fertile—choicest fruit, vegetable and 
alfalfa land in California. Write for free printed 
matter. 


IRRIGATED LAND COMPANY 
324-5 Crocker Building, San Francisco, California 
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A COUNTRY HOME IN NAPA VALLEY 


With beautiful scenery; a climate unsurpassed; soil rich and productive; best shipping facilities; steam, electric and water transportation; 
low-priced land, $75 to $150 per acre; abundant rainfall; no irrigation; cherries, peaches, pears, apricots, apples, prunes, grapes and other 


fruits grow to perfection. For full information write 


CALISTOGA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE NAPA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
ST. HELENA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

















SACRAMENTO COUNTY THE 
AAGATEWAY TO THE GREAT 
SACRAMENTO VALLEY fire 
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BEAUTIFUL, HEALTHFUL, PRODUCTIVE, Various and Abundant in its Products 


A PLACE FOR HOMES AND INVESTMENT x icexmes 
Splendid Water Supply for Thousands of Acres More of Cultivated Land 


The great strawberry center of the State is in Sacramento County, the home of the Tokay grape. 
Many vineyards averaged over $100 per acre clear profit the past season. 

Oranges and olives are not excelled in any part of California. 

Over one million (1,000,000) sacks of beans produced in Sacramento County the past season. Potatoes, 
onions, corn, asparagus, grown in great quantities and shipped out of the State in car oad lots. 

Cheap water or rail transportation to San Francisco, the greatest market on the Pacific Coast. 

For further information, which will be cheerfully furnished, address 


Immigration Committee of Board of Supervisors, SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 
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Good Farmers f.:, The Glad Hand 
Wanted Me \ 
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‘Laguna de Tache 
Ranch 


is offered to the farmer who wants a 
farm worth farming in California. 
We have put 900 farmers and their 
families on 30,000 acres of the Laguna 
in the past eight years and they have 
stayed—that’s the best proof that the 
conditions are right. 
Location Fresnocounty, in the San Joaquin Valley. 
Soil—Sandy loam, rich river bottom; none better. 
Water—Canals from Kings river with plenty of 
water for irrigation—every acre has a water right. 
Prices—$50 to $60 per acre. Terms, one-fourth cash, 
balance eight yearly payments. Interest, 6 per cent. 


That’s all we are going to try to tell you in this 
‘‘ad.”” If you want to know more about it write to 


LAGUNA LANDS LIMITED 


- - 553 South Spring Street 789 Market Street 


Laton 
Los Angeles, California California San Francisco, California 


























WHERE WATER AND LAND MEET IS FOUND THE MECCA OF THE HOMESEEKER 


The applying of Cheap Water to Fertile Land is Nature’s method of providing for the Home Builder 


in the great Sacramento Valley, California, is the 
Glenn County, chosen place for both of these basic propositions. 
She has 250,000 acres of the best land on earth, all irrigable and cheap. 
Has water enough to cover each of these acres three feet deep. 


For full information address Tos. Brown, P. D. Bane, W. H. Morrissey or Boarp oF Trave, Orland, California 
Eize & Proutx, H. J. Barceoux & Co., B. B. Giasscock or Cuamper or Commence, Willows, California 


H being constructed by the Federal Gov- 
Orland Irrigation Project, ernment will care for 50,000 of these 
acres, and Centra Cana supplied by the Great Sacramento River, under special 
Act of Congress, will care for the remaining 200,000 of these splendid acres 









FOR COMFORT, PLEASURE, HEALTH and | 
a HOME, Come to 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


For full particulars and illustrated printed matter 
enclose five cent stamp to 


THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 





Los Angeles, California 









Tulare County, California 


Is the place for the Home-seeker. Good 
land for little money. For particulars, address 


THOS. H. THOMPSON, TULARE, CALIFORNIA 
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Not have an independent eans 
income from a farm that arley 
is making good money 

above all expenses in eets 


1,500 acres of the most fertile and _tillable farming lands in the 
famous Santa Maria Valley, Santa Barbara County, California. 
For sale in subdivisions of one hundred acres each. 


O fifth C h D {fer instal of purchase price in 
see W four installments. Interest at 5% 
ne 1 as O n per annum. Buyer to pay heniee. 


Not only the finest Beet, Bean and Barley land in the world, but 
also unsurpassed for raising Alfalfa, Wheat and Vegetables. 
Santa Barbara County is the most charming homeland of the 
West. Climate unexcelled. This property is located near 
the town of Santa Maria, on the S. P. R. R.; also near 
one of the largest Beet Sugar Factories on the Coast. 


FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


W. E. DARGIE, Owner FRANK J. WOODWARD A. L. STANLEY 
Oakland Tribune Union Savings Bank Santa Maria 
Oakland, Cal. Oakland, Cal. Cal. 














SUTTER COUNTY 
CALIFORNIA 


The center of the Great Fruit Belt of the State; the garden spot 
of California. Money made in small orchards and vineyards. 
Unimproved land $60.00 to $85.00 per acre. Work for all in 
the orchards, canneries, packing houses and on the farms. 





For particulars write to Board of-Supervisors or the 


SUTTER BOARD OF TRADE 
YUBA CITY, CALIFORNIA 

















RE you interested in California 

Do you want to live under sunny skies 

Do you want to live among orange groves, orchards 
and vineyards 

Do you want to farm where farming pays 

Do you want to live in a progressive country 

Do you want to live where opportunities are many 

If so, TULARE COUNTY IS THE PLACE. 


For Literature and specific information write 


Secretary Tulare County Board of Trade 6 
VISALIA, CALIFORNIA 
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ie Mes te woe 
THE PAJARO VALLEY 


PA-HA-RO (BIRD) VALLEY 








of California is wonderfully fertile’ The climate is ideal. 
The soil is deep and rich and produces enormous crops of 
the choicest fruits and vegetables. Strawberries yield as 
high as $1000.00 an acre and are gathered eight months in 
the year. Ten acre apple orchards are making their owners 
rich. Poultry raising is one of the most profitable industries. 
From five to ten acres will sustain an average family and 
furnish a bank account. Land sells from $100 to $400 an 
acre on easy terms. Roads are good and Rural Free Delivery 
reaches all parts of the valley. Watsonville, the metropolis 
of the valley, offers special advantages to factories. For 
full information address 





avaiable atte 


SECRETARY 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
WATSONVILLE, CALIFORNIA 


HE BOARD OF _— 
TRADE OF SAN 

FERNANDO desires to 

call the attention of home- 

seekers or those desiring 
investment, to the splendid 
opportunities offered in San 

Fernando Valley. 

This valley is approxi- 
~ matelytwelve miles in width 
> by thirty in length, and is 

one of the most fertile in 

Southem California. 

The town of San Fer- 
/ nando is situated in the 
» northern part of the valley 
| and is surrounded by olive, 
| lemon and orange groves; 
5 in fact, the largest olive 
» orchard in the world is less 
) than two miles distant. 

San Femando is twenty 
miles north of Los Angeles 
and owing to the convenience for marketing products, offers strong inducements to the small farmer raising melons, berries or poultry. 
It has good schools and churches and enjoys a splendid climate. Free illustrated booklet will be sent to any person addressing 


JOHN T. WILSON 
San Fernando Board of Trade, San Fernando, California 
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in the Turlock Irrigation District 
of Stanislaus County, California 


IT WILL REPAY YOU 


Send for free booklet 


C. N. WHITMORE CoO. 
CERES, CALIFORNIA 

















President Roosevelt has signed the special act of Congress giving to our big central canal 900 
cubic feet of water a second, 45,000 inches; enough to irrigate 200,000 acres. Our 
complete canal system brings the great wheat fields of Glenn and Colusa 
counties, lying along the banks of the navigable Sacramento 


The land of immense 
production. Perpetual right toan 


River, within the reach of homeseekers for the 
abundance of water goes with every acre 
without extra cost. Where corn, alfalfa, peaches, 


aQ KA first time. The greatest opportunity 
pears, apples, prunes, oranges, sugar beets, pumpkins, 


qd é ever offered atany time any- 
tomatoes, asparagus, hogs, cattle, sheep, horses and mules attain high- Bb e 


where in Cali- 
fornia. 
est perfection at least cost. California climate. Steamboatand rail transporta- 
tion. 10, 20 and 40-acre tracts at from $35 to $100 per acre on the easiest terms. 
For free illustrated booklet write to 


F. E. ROBINSON & CO., 216-217 Pacific Electric Bldg., LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


















PORTERVILLE CHATS 








CENTRAL Homeseekers are coming to the 


CALIFORNIA FACTS Porterville 
Early Orange Belt 





WE have just issued a beauti- every day. A drive through our Orange 
fully illustrated, 80-page maga- Groves is a surprise and a delight—sur- 
zine descriptive of farm life in prise at their beauty, thrift and profits, 
Central California. Each article and delight at our surroundings, climate 
is written by a practical farmer, and people. 
fruit grower or dairyman, who ‘ Porterville is growing fast—a dozen or 
has told the truth about Central more good houses a month—but not fast 
California in an interesting way. enough to house the people as they come. 
The illustrations are the best ob- Houses to rent are a good investment. 
tainable. We want you to read Come now, and see the oranges on the 
this magazine and will mail you trees. The marvelous work in the packing- 
a copy free upon receipt of four houses, and a train load of golden fruit 
cents to cover the cost of post- .| going out every day. The more you know 
age. about orange growing, the more you will 


be delighted with the Porterville groves. 
Send for a copy of “ Practical Results.” 


Chamber of Commerce 
‘ Porterville, California 





CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


STOCKTON- CALIFORNIA 
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ti THE METROPOLIS OF 
P| ° 4 
SECTION OF COUNTY FAIR EXHIBIT, 1907 
NUMEROUS OPENINGS FOR SAFE INVESTMENT In healthfulness of climate, scenery, productiveness of soil and 
variety of resources is second to none. The schools of Baker City 
rank high. Unsurpassed, pure water supply. The agricultural products of Baker County are timothy, alfalfa, clover, wheat, oats, barley, fruit 
and vegetables of all varieties. Extensive forests with timber of excellent quality. No cyclones, tornadoes, hurricanes, earthquakes, drouths nor 
sunstrokes in Baker County. Famous producing gold mines adjacent to Baker City. Stock raising is a very important industry. For the dairy, 
= stock and poultry farmer, men of limited capital, Baker County offers a sure profitable market and splendid advantages, and for the wage 
earner, who is willing to work, there is no locality offering better inducements. Information will be furnished freely. 
ADDRESS N.C. HASKELL, SEc’y, COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE, BAKER CITY, OREGON 


THE DALLES 


OREGON 


“THE CHERAY CITY” 






t ANNUAL OUTPUT 
450,000 bbls. Flour. Two canneries in 
3,000,000 Ibs. Wool, Operation. 
re Scoured. Choice Apples, 
: 30,000 cases Salmon. Peaches, Apricots, 
ie Plums and Strawberries 


40 cars Melons. hi : “jes 

dG cars Pres. shipped in car lots. 

: Early vegetables of ¥ 

10,000 cases Cherries. al] kinds put on the 

40,000 Cherry Trees Portland market one to 

planted during lasttwo two weeks ahead of any 
years. other Oregon points. 

















Opportunities are offered for fruit growers. “Two 
Choice fruit lands can be purchased in 5 to 20 Bites 
acre lots at $25 to $100, according to location and toa 
conditions. Cherry” 


THE DALLES OREGON 


The County Seat of Wasco County, is a thriving wide-awake 
city of 5,000 inhabitants, located on the Columbia river with 
two through line railroads, one on either side of the river. 
The city boasts of its fine streets and mr homes and is 
proud of its great variety of resources. 3,000 horse-power 
electric plant operating Flouring Mills, Planing Mills, Box 
F actories, Machine Shops, etc., and endless supply of water 
power within easy reach. The finest climate in the world for 
air seasoning and wood manufacturing. 
THE COLUMBIA RIVER SCENERY AND EASTERN OREGON CLIMATE IS UNEQUALED IN THE WORLD 


For FurtHer Inrornmation Avoress Secretary 


THE DALLES BUSINESS MEN’S ASSOCIATION 





Copyright 
1906 


Benj. A. Gifford | 
The Dalles } 


Oregon 


se 
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HAVE YOUR TICKET READ STRAIGHT TO 


MEDFORD OREGON 


LOCATION Medford is in the SOIL is mellow, deep; possesses 
heart of Rogue qualities that are peculiar 
River Valley, the richest part of{to this incomparable region. 
Oregon. Has 4000 people, banks,| Rich enough to raise anything. 
schools and every city con-|Doesn’t require irrigation, but 
venience. Scenery is inspiringly | pure mountain water.is abundant 
magnificent. if irrigation is desired. 

ideal; no excessive Four of alfalfa with- 
CLIMATE heat or cold; al- ‘CROPS out irrigation, New- 
most no frost; no over-abundance | town Pippins and Spitzenbergs at- 
of rain. Winters pleasant, sunny |tain highest perfection; pay $1000 
and mild. No blizzards, drouths,| per acre; famous pears, peaches, 


or earthquakes. A famous health | learly vegetables, early berries; 
retreat and pleasure resort.|vast areas open for cultivation. 











The resources of Rogue River Valley are almost beyond comprehension. 
Coal, timber, copper and gold are found in great quantities. Op- 
portunities for the accumulation of great wealth are better here 
than in any other section of the United States. 
WRITE AT ONCE FOR INFORMATION AND LITERATURE TO SECRETARY OF 


MEDFORD COMMERCIAL CLUB, MEDFORD, OREGON 




















Located at the head of navigation on Puget 
Sound. Combines the culture, refinement and 


educational advantages of the eastern city, 

WASHINGTON with the healthful, temperate climate, and the 
golden opportunities of the Pacific Northwest. It is a city of homes, schools, 
churches, .and business; surrounded by a rich agricultural community, and the 
most fertile soils in the land. It offers the manufacturer, the farmer, the 
investor and the toiler the best possible advantages, and a most desirable home. 
For further information watch these pages, COME and SEE, or correspond with 


JOHN M. WILSON, Secretary of Chamber of Commerce 
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YAKIMA FRUIT LANDS 


Eastern Washington has the greatest fruit orchards in the 
world. Civilization gets its appleshere. Everything else grows 
in record crops. Farmers netting $500 to $1500 to the acre. 

Buy a farm from us—established 1881. Oldest firm in State 
of Washington. 

We sell little farms on small cash payments and easy terms. 
Cultivated, planted, irrigated and cared for until bearing. 
Write for beautiful booklet. ; 


CALHOUN, DENNY & EWING 


S. ALASKA BUILDING SEATTLE, U.S. A. 



































Kalama on the Columbia 


offers unusual inducements and opportunities for manufacturi lants, especiall 
for lumber and shingle mills and sash and door ri aa, city is oats 
on a deep water harbor about sixty miles from the mouth of the great Columbia 
River. The location is one of rare beauty and healthfulness. 

Kalama has good schools, churches, two saw mills, creamery, electric light 
plant, etc., etc., ten daily boats and fourteen daily trains. Adjacent to the city are } 


TWO BILLION FEET OF TIMBER 


ie eet opportunities for development of lumber industry. For full 
particulars, write to 








Kalama Commercial Club, Kalama, Wash. 
SOUTH BEND 


WASHINGTON 


LOCATION—On Willapa Harbor, Pacific county. 
Terminus Northern Pacific Railway. 110 miles southwest 
of Tacoma, Washington. Death rate 10 in 1,000. 

CITY CONTAINS— churches, 2 banks, 1 free library, 
2 salmon canneries, 1 shingle mill, 1 ice plant and bottling 
works, 3 public schools, 11 teachers, 554 children of school 
age, 2 hospitals, 1 foundry and machine shop, 1 clam can- 
nery, 2 newspapers, 1 new opera house, 4 hotels and 2 
restaurants, 1 steam laundry, 2 sash and door factories, 
telephone plant (long and short distance), 2 electric light 
plants, gravity water works, 3 large saw mills (capacity of 
over 300,000 feet per day). 

BUSINESS CONDITIONS AND OPPORTUNITIES 
—Bank deposits are unusually 1 .rge (over $700,000 in two 
banks on July 1) for this time of the year, and everything 
financially speaking, is on the upward trend. The city is 
doing over $40,000 worth of street improvements this 
season. The extension of the Northern Pacific on a water 
level up the Columbia, and the coming of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee — es peel is already calling the —7 of 
investors to this beautiful harbor. The eastern oyster farm- 
ing, located in the waters of Willapa Harbor, is a potent arACKERDNIE? 


financial factor. Fishing and crabbing also come in as one 
of the paying industries. Farming, dairying and_ stock 
raising are the most remunerative, although fruit and vege- y up ey 














tables thrive, and there is a home demand for all. 

Above all, .re the immense forests of fir, spruce, cedar 
and hemlock, representing the untold wealth of Pacific WASHINGTON 
county. if Maen potas | at least 25 large mills in the 
county and there is room for as many more. 

' ip need nore mills, -” oe furniture, sash, door, and Between Tacoma and Seattle 

box factories, clam and sardine cannery and shipyard. 

There is plenty of room and the finest body of water WONDERFULLY FERTILE 

betes ee hee San Francisco. 
EA -E—Real estate is very low here now, but — 

prices are advancing rapidly. There are all kinds of palette page Sag sie appclnes poeg 

—— ~ aed oc mag nang’ demands good wages, and sen 

in nearly all branches is short handed. 

_ South Bend whas fine location and contains many beau- DELIGHTFUL CLIMATE 

tiful homes with charming environments. Climatic con- : 2 

ditions are good. For further information address secretary Write for details to Puyallup Board of Trade 

COMMERCIAL CLUB, South Bend, Washington 
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WASHINGTON 
THE CITY OF OPPORTUNITY 


VANCOUVER is located in Southwestern Washington, one hundred miles from the mouth of the great Co!umbia 
River. itis the richest city of its size on the Pacific Coast. Population and postoffice receipts have doubled in the 
past three years. There are wonderful prospects for the future, because the development of Vancouver is only in its 
infancy. All thoughtful men who have studied the situation agree that a city of 50,000 inhabitants or more must be 
the result of the present causes of Vancouver's growth. 

VANCOUVER has an unsurpassed fresh water harbor, one mile wide, eight miles long, with forty feet of water. 
It has magnificent opportunities for shipping and manufacturing industries. The vast timber wealth at its very doors 
has already brought to Vancouver the largest lumber mill on the Columbia River. 

VANCOUVER is one of the leading points of the West in railway activity. The extraordinary railroad develop- 
ment along the north bank of the Columbia River makes Vancouver the natural shipping point for the vast wheat 
fields of the great Inland Empire of Oregon and Washington. Exceptional opportunities offered for elevators and 
flouring mills. Vancouver is the county seat of Clarke county, which has the richest and best developed farm lands 
in Western Washington. 

Wherever you live, if you would like to cast your lot with a growing, progressive, alert, and enthusiastic 
community, write to-day for full particulars about Vancouver. Investigate, for opportunity is now knocking at your 
door. Full information cheerfully furnished by addressing 


SECRETARY COLUMBIA CLUB 


VANCOUVER, WASHINGTON 

















MOUNT HOOD FROM VANCOUVER 
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We'll tell you why! 


North Bend 


on Coos Bay will be 


The Next Metropolis 


on the Pacific Coast 


There are but three protected deep sea harbors on the 
United States Western Coast between Canada and 
Mexico— Golden Gate, Coos Bay and Puget Sound. 


Its Payroll Talks 


North Bend has the largest payroll of any city of her size in the 
United States—$60,000 monthly. North Bend, from a tract of 
timber land four years ago, now has over 2,000 people. North 
Bend is the natural outlet of the richest timber country in the 
world, comprising over one hundred and twenty-seven billion feet. 
North Bend has sawmills, lumber mills and factories, and is offering 
generous inducements to secure more. The last Congress ordered 
a survey of Coos Bay harbor and will appropriate $100,000 to 
give it a forty-foot bar. Coos Bay is the half-way harbor on the 
Pacific Coast between Golden Gate and Puget Sound. It now 
furnishes coal for San Francisco and the Coast cities. The Gov- 
ernment geological survey shows four hundred square miles 
of coal-bearing area and eight hundred million tons of coal. 
Opportunities are here waiting development. Come on and 


‘* Beat the Ratlroad to Coos Bay.”’ 





WRITE THE 


North Bend Chamber of Commerce 
North Bend, Oregon 


An organization of the representative citizens whose aim is the upbuilding and development 
of the Coos Bay Country. 
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DOESN’T COST MUCH 


Our combination policy covering FIVE important benefits costs so little when 
compared to the old separate-policy plan that you cannot afford to be without it. 


Strong 
Company 


Last year we wrote 
twice as much insurance 
in our home territory as 
any other company. Our 
new policy was one rea- 
son—there are others. 

Every man owes it to 
himself and his family to 
take time to find out 
which policy is the 
BEST. Drop a postal 
card today stating your 
age, and we will quote 
the cost. 


WRITE US 








Best 
Policy 


Our new, modern 
policy is in advance of 
the times. No other 
company issues one as 
good or as broad in its 
benefits. We can afford 
to sell thispolicy cheaper 
because it lessens our 
operating expenses with- 
out increasing the risk. 

It is THE policy for 
business men, salaried 
men and capitalists. 


INVESTIGATE 
THE Paciric MutTuat LiFE INSURANCE Co. 


OF CALIFORNIA 


KILGARIF & BEAVER, Inc., General Agents J. N. RUSSELL, Jr., Secretary, 
Shreve Building, San Francisco, Cal. In charge of Southern California Agencies, 3rd and Hill Sts., Los Angeles, Cal. 











PERMANENT 
DISABILITY 
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“Sight Seeing” at the 





Sent prepaid to all parts of the World. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded. 


Buy 
Cawston 


Ostrich Feathers 





2 Yard Boa 
$15.00 


IN BLACK, 
WHITE OR ANY 
SOLID COLOR 










Made of selected " q . e Cawston 
onder ane Direct from the Farm in California Special 
Salineen, otvengeh We Have No Agents Anywhere pec 






and brilliancy; 5 
can ora All of our plumes and boas are made in our fac- & 
price, $15.00. tory on the farm and of the feathers from male . 
— birds. Are best in the world. Awarded prize AVERY POPULAR 
medals at Paris, St. Louis, Buffalo, Omaha, Portland and Jamestown. osTRICH PLUME 
Our trademark attached to every feather guarantees the quality.  qhose iumeg are x5 
Beautifully illustrated. Shows our _ inches long, full and 
Our Catalogue Free goods and gives a complete price list. Wide and have ex- 


cellent lustre. We 


recommend them to 
We do repair work. Send us your old png wipe A 


feathers and have them made over to Pr 
at Producers’ Prices. 
OSTRICH FARM B'ack, white or any 


look like new by our expert workers. 
solid color, $5.00. 








Cleaning, dyeing and repairing. 


P.0. Box52 SOUTH PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 
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00d 2”/BlueNoses 





“<n March are not 
OF oS @ sign of noble 
~~ >>. birth. They are 

| y the white 

flags of a 


‘Ss, poorly nour- 

ished body. 
Natural warmth and bodily vigor come from 
a food that contains the proper amount of 
nutritive elements in a_ digestible form. 


Such a food is 


—a food that supplies in well-balanced pro- 
portion all the material needed for making 
healthy tissue, good brain and sound bones. 


One or two Shredded Wheat Biscuits 
(heated in oven) for breakfast, with hot milk 
or cream and a little fruit, will supply all the 
energy needed for a half-day’s work. Con- 
tains more real flesh-building, strength-giving 
material than meat or eggs and costs much 


less. 

Shredded Wheat is made of the choicest white wheat that 
grows, is cleaned, steam-cooked, shredded and baked in the 
finest and cleanest food factory in the world. If you like the 
BISCUIT for breakfast you will like toasted TRISCUIT (the 
Shredded Wheat Wafer) for luncheon or other meals. It is 
used in place of white flour bread and is delicious with butter, 
cheese or marmalades. 


, i THE NATURAL FOOD COMPAN 
“It’s All in the Shreds” chases Sipe Ceiaaa 











You to Know M 
I Want You to Know My 
. + mga ae 
zor as [ Know It. 
Whether you rely upon the 
old fashioned razor or whether 

you depend upon the barber for your daily 

shave, there’s still a better, quicker, 

more economical and sanitary way— 

the ‘Gillette’ way—and my razor will con- 

vince you of this fact. 


It is the better way because of the 
great convenience it affords—a slight turn 
of the handle enables you to have 2s close 
or as light a shave as you may wish 
removing any beard without the 
least discomfort or irritation 
of the skin. 


It is the 
quicker way 
because the thin, 
flexible, double-edged 
blades require No Strop- 
ping, No Honing. Theyare 
made of specially selected and 

tested steel, individually hardened, tempered, 
ground, honed and stropped by never-varying 
automatic machinery. They are so inexpensive that when 
dull you throw them away as you would anold pen. It takes 
but from three to five minutes’ time with the Gillette to 
obtain the most delightful shave you ever had in your life. 

It is the economical way because you may shave yourself at 
home or away from home at any time—savi you time, money 
endless inconvenience and annoyance f being dependent 1 
barber. My razor not only produces daily dividends 
its users but it saves its cost inside of a few weeks. 

I could talk to you a month about the good qualities of my razor 
and what it means to you, but what I want is to get you to try it 
just once and then you will know it as I know it, and would not 
part with it for any price. 

Ask your dealer for the ‘Gillette’ to-day and shave yourself 
with ease, comfort and economy for the rest of your life. 


The Gillette Safety Razor Set consists of a triple 
silver-plated holder, 12 double:edged biades (24 keen 
edges) packed in a velvet-lined leather case and the 
price is $5.00 at all the leading Jewetry, Drug, 
Cutlery, Hardware and Sporting Goods Dealers. 


Combination Sets from $6.50 to $50.00 


Ask your dealer for the “GILLETTE” today. If substitutes are offered 
refuse them and write us at once for our booklet and free trial offer. 


Gillette Sales Company 779,77" ¢; Buildins 
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